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SCHBKMSBHeBN’S  TKACHEB8'  AOEMCT. 
Oldest  and  beet  known  in  U.  8. 
Estnblished  UK. 

S  Bksr  I4TB  Smser.  Nsw  York. 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

end  Hadson  Klrer  lasUtate.  at  Claretaek,  N.  T.  A 
CUaOoal  Seminary  of  hlfb  grade  ter  bon  and  (irla.  Beaatl* 
fnl  and  bealtnfnl  looatton  in  the  Bnaami  Rlrer  Valley.  A 
record  of  forty-one  yeara  of  nnlntempted  mooeoafnl  ednea- 
Ucual  work.  Conaswatory  of  Mnalc,  Art  and  Biocotion.  4M 
year  basins  Sept.  Ul  For  oatalosoea  addreaa 

Bot.  a.  H.  flack.  A.lf ..  Prcaideat. 


Hon  SCHOOL  FOS  IBIKXA, 

No.  $0T  6I1S  AYKNUE, 

Rbt.  Da.  and  Mbs.  CHAS.  H.  OAltDNEB,  Prtnclpala. 


1-X  AHBIIC  PfUETABATOBT  IMSTITITTB. 
LfRAVC  riDf  0  German  K  ladaiyarton,  KnsHah  Primary 
^~'Dvla.  ulllli0.andGraaniararadas,  CoOtee  prepsra- 


New  York. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 


h^ll  aoa  moral  Only  4  deatte  In  t5  years  a^jKrer a  '  * 

THE  IMITOH-WEIIESIEY  SCHOOL 


OSera  ClasMcal,  Latin,  Selentl&c,  Science,  Bellas  Lettree. 
Architectural,  Patntlns,  MsMc,  JtedUal  and  Law  Os^aesof 
moat  thoroon  Inatrwotlon.  Beantinl  location  and  stoally 
healtbbd  and  moral  Only  4  deaths  In  25  years  a^aerer  a 
fatal  accident.  Bslldlnsa  elSKant,  LStnry  47,000  van.,  Obaer- 
atary.  Mnaenma,  tAboestorlss,  andOsaonaalam  folly  sqnlpped, 
70  Professors  and  Instractors.  Etnensas  rery  modasate.  Send 
for  cataloyne.  jAmks  ft.  l^AT.  Chancellor. 


Troy  Female  Seminary, 

This  famona  ecbool  will  be  reopened  as  a  Boarding 
School  on  September  26th,  I8B6,  and  will  be  under  the 
ehBrgt)  of  Miae  Mary  Alice  Knoiu  B.A..  for  the  past  ten 
yeara  Professor  in  Wellesley  Collegs.  All  uiqalriae 
Bhoold  be  addreesed  to 

mss  MABT  ALICE  KNOX, 

Bmnaa  Willard  SohooL  Troy,  N.  T. 


Pennsylvania. 


■  FOB  TO  UNO  LADIES.  Opens 

ybURIt  OunUULSept.  26.  EaUbUsbed  In  1860. 
Twenty  nunntes  from  Philacelphia.  two  boms  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  Ptincipala,  Fharcu  E.  Bbs 
SBiT,  STLvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogonts  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


aaB,OadatCarpa.  10  Lezingtoa  Are.,  bat.  Mth  a  40th  Bta.  N.T  Lsmdon  Hall  SohOOl. 

___  — - - - -  ForYoongladlea.  4dthV 

PARK  PLACE  SCHOOL,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  aAMP«.VBixBBpca.A 

Atbosawh  preparatory  school  far  girls.  Natlre  teaehora  rvwHB  MI68BB  ELT*8  8CH( 
tor  Frsaab  and  Oeraaan.  $150  per  year.  For  drcnlar  addreaa  I  KIVERSW 

R*t.  R.  8.  Obkxn.  D.D. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  £imira.  n.  t. 

The  ddest  ooUese  for  women.  Claaelcal  (A.B.),  Scientific 
(B.S.),  Music  (Mns.B.)  and  Art.  For  cstalogne  address 

Rer.  Rurers  8.  Obbkn,  D.D.,  President. 


Nkw  York,  Canandaigua, 

Granger  Place  School 

For  Touno  Ladics.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

Carouks  a  Comstock,  President. 


For YoongLadies.  4fith Year.  CoUeaa preiMUWtlon. 
SAMUKI.  WKUA  BOOK,  A.M.,  Ponghw^sle,  N.  Y. 

MM'mIBSBB  ELY'S  SCHOOL  FOE  GIRLS, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

85th  and  88lh  Streets.  New  York 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEBDNARY, 


Springs,  N.  Y. 


Mils  Spriei’s  English  aad  French  School  for  Q<rls, 

No.  121  Eiaat  Tbirty-slKth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopens  Tbnrrday,  Sept.  20.  dans  fer  Little  Soya. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 

BOAKDINO  and  DAT  SCHOOL  rOK  OlRI.8. 
Primary,  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 
PreparsUon  for  OoUege.  Special  coorses. 
Oct.  M.  711-718-715-717  FUth  Avenne. 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  NEW-YORK.-  For  parUen 
lars  addrees  MR&  S.  J.  LIFE. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(b'liceessors  to  the  Mime*  Green). 

Boarding  and  Dat  School  tor  Oirin. 
Established  1816. 

Oct.  t,  at  new  location,  176  W.  71d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


New  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  CornwaU-on- 
Hndson,  N.  Y.  For  boarding  cadets  only.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  collegej  and  Government  academies.  Com- 
pUtely  eqnipptd  and  beantifnlty  located  on  Hudson 
River.  4  miles  above  West  Point.  For  catalogue  address 
S.  C.  JONES,  C.  K,  Superintendent. 


St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

Thoroogbly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  colleges  for  women.  Elective  courses 
for  advanced  pupils  and  post-graduates.  Special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  those  desiriug  the  advantages  of  New 
York  city:  oonoertA  lectures,  art  galleries,  etc.  Garden 
City,  Long  Island  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

Miss  ELIZABETH  Ij.  KOUES,  Principal. 


Miss  S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOARDING  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  8bd. 

785  Madison  Arenas.  New  York. 


NV  II  pK/c^ninrv  (Formerly  Metropolis  Law 
•  I  .U.  k^YCnin^  School) Opens  Oct.  1,  18K. 
■  A. I  LL.B.  alter  thrM  years. 

Law  ocnool  Evening  course. 

ACbTIN  ABBOTT,  Dean. 

Address  for  catalogne,  REM31STRAR,  University,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  EAst,  or 

Vice-Dean,  CLARENCE  D.  ASHLEY, 

IU7  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


WEI  I  Q  Pni  I  CfiC  the  higher  edncatlon  of  yonng 
HELLO  tfULLCQC  women.  The rerieed  catalogne  gives 
fan  Information  on  reqnlrmente  for  .dm  lesion,  coorses  of 
study,  the  hMory,  eqoipment,  and  govemmmit  of  Wells  Col- 

ege. 

WitXIAM  E.  Watkro,  Ph.D.,  President.  Aurora,  N.  Y 


New  York  (Caynga  Oo.),  Union  ^rlnga  (Society  of  Friends). 

The  Oakwood  Seminary, 

On  (Aynga  Lake.  Beanty  and  bealtnfalneee  of  location  nn- 
sorpasM.  A  college-fitting  and  cbaracter-baildlng  school  for 
both  sexes.  Send  for  catalogne. 

Klijah  Cook,  A.M.,  Principal. 


The  Misses  Grinnell’s  **r«»B  OTBLS** 

22  East  Mth  St.— Primary  Academic,  and  OoUege-Prepara- 
tory  Departmenta  Oct.  A  Kindergarten,  Oct.  14. 


Nxw  York,  Klngston-on-Hndaon. 

Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys. 

Courses.  Healthy  locatltm  in  the  foot  hllla  of  the  CAtokills 
John  M.  Cross,  A  M.,  PrlnclpaL 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Yonng  Women,  affords  best  facililies  for  scholar 
shlR,  cnltore  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant 
heMthfol  Borroandings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Clinton,  N  Y. 


MUS  KATHABINE  L.  MALTBY’S  HOME 

AND  School  Highest  citv  advantagee.  Yearly  expense, 

$6«.  Serratbyear.  Circnlars  upon  application. 

Brocridyn,  ISO  Jmalemon  St..  Brook^  Helgbta,  New  York. 


West 


Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDaETOM,  N.  J. 


North  Carolina. 


f^DO  BINQHAM  SCHOOL 

*  Eatoblished  In  1T93. 

103d  Year  begins 
IQQC  Ang.  U. 

lOvWa  Military.  U.  S.  Army 


Established  in  1793.  Jl  UUlj 
103d  Year  begins  f| 

Ang.  W.  U  Yl 

Military.  U.  S.  Army  11  lU 

Officer  detailed.  11 

Mat.  B-  BINGHAM,  Snpt. 


SHEVILLE 

N.C. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

ClasMgal,  Sotoatiflo  and  Special  Conrsee.  Mnslo  and 
Art.  Printed  forme  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  oertlficate.  Address.  Chambarsbnrg,  Pa. 


New  Jersey. 


Blair  Breabyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexes.  48th  )ear. 
Preparation  for  any  College,  and  for  Business.  Mnsic, 
Physical  Culture.  New  fire-proof  building  for  ladies. 
Low  rates.  Snpetior  advantages.  Religious  Influence. 
No  vicione  pupils  admitted.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  a  EVERSULE,  Ph.D.,  Principal.  Bloirstown.  N.  J. 


|W%#  LI  A  I  I  BRIDGETON, 

I  V  T  n  M  k  k  new  JER-EY. 

Home  and  OoUege-preparaunr  School  for  Yonng  Ladies.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Smith.  Establlahed  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLXN  Maxwkix,  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

FOR  BOYS. 

Among  the  Plnet. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

Jamks  W.  Morbt,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


I^ISS  SANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1*'^  Morri^wn,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  t6th.  Near¬ 
ness  to  New  V<H-k  affords  special  advantages.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College.  Mnsic  and 
art.  Resident  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Bosird- 
Ing  pupils,  8700. 


New  Jrrsry,  Nntley. 

The  Hisses  Tim  low, 

CLOVERSIDB.  Home  school  for  girls  in  a  charming 
village  near  New  York.  Every  care  taken  to  make  the 
home-life  happy.  Kindergarten ;  primary  and  college 
preparatory  departments.  bjMcial  courses,  if  desired. 
No  entrance  examinations.  Year  commences  Sept.  26, 
1895.  Address  Miss  E.  W.  TIHLOW. 


DTTPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  school  for  boys  backward  in  their 
stodlee.  Only  four  boarding  pnplA.  Terms  $500.  No  extras. 
References  required.  E.  D.  MONTANTE.  Master. 


2101  and  2103  Spmoe  Mt.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Oirls.  Poaaaaoes  finest  iwlvate  property  In  city.  Board 
Ingandday.  Utayear.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
Mosical  Depta.  For  Ulna  cat.  and  rafs^  addreaa  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jamks  R.  Dakporir. 


WEST  WALNUT  STREET  SEMINABY 

FOR  TOUNO  LADIES.  29tb  Year.  Is  provldad  for 
giving  a  snpertar  education  In  Collegiate,  Eclectic  andPrupara- 
tory  DapartmantB ;  aleo  In  Mnsic,  Art  and  Elocntion, 

Mrs.  Hknrictta  Kctz,  2045  Walnnt  St.,  Fblla. 


Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa. 

A  Christian  College,  nnder  the  core  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical. 
lAtin  and  General  Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering  and  Chemical  CXmtses. 

For  Catalogues,  dto.,  address 

The  registrar. 


The  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  ^  pTnn?”’ 

High  Intermedlnte  and  preparatory  drpaitment  pre¬ 
pares  for  sny  college  In  the  country  a  thorough  Bnglleh 
and  busines.,  coarse.  A  well  equipped  physical  labora¬ 
tory.  Representatives  of  Yale,  Princeton.  Delaware, 
Wellesley,  Boston  Univereity,  and  New  York  Teachers’ 
College  upon  the  faculty.  A  few  pnpils  admitted  to  the 
family  of  the  principaL  where  they  receive  personal  care 
and  training.  The  school  reopens  Monday.  Sept.  10,  nn- 
der  the  dliection  of  eight  experienced  teachers.  For 
.  catalogne  address 

R*V.  THOMAS  M  CANN,  A.M.,lpHnrl™.i» 
WALTER  H,  BUELL.  A.M.,  ^Principals. 


Massachusetts. 


Abbot  academy  fob  young  ladies. 

Begins  its  67th  year  September  lHUi,  offering  enlarged 
opportnnltles.  Three  Seminary  Coorses  of  studies  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  fitting  Conrse.  Address 

MISS  LAURA  8.  WATSON,  Principal,  Andover,  Mass. 


A  School  for  Boys-  Prepares  fur  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  fonnded  In  1852,  Is  nnder  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beantlfnlly  sltnated 
V  ttta  large  and  beantlfal  gronnds  and  bnlldln^  fine  gymna 
slam,  steam  heating,  and  every  sarroandlng  refined,  healthful 
and  nappy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  snen  sarronndlngs  re 
ceived.  For  terms,  coarse  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apyly  to 
PHfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY. 

FOB  WOMEN. 

PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 

Early  application  necessnry  for  September,  1886. 


Oxford.  Ohio. 

The  Western,  ^ 

Lkila  S.  McKbr.  Ph.D.,  President. 

Forty-first  Year  Opens  September  11, 1895. 

Limit,  160  Stndenta.  Full  College  Work. 

Terms,  $"80  pe'  Year. 


IMfr.  CABBOLL  (Carroll  Co.,  Ills.)  has  a  Seminary. 
AvX  Mosical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  where 
young  women  of  superior  ability,  though  with  lltt  e 
money,  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  students  with 
wealtn.  Send  for  free  ‘'Oread”  and  get  particulars. 


CARlETON  SCHOOL. 

For  Yomio  Mkn  and  Botb.  College  preparatory,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scientific.  Twelfth  year.  Fine  new  gymnaslnm  and 
school-rooms.  Home  for  15  students.  $560  per  year.  Reopens 
September  18, 1896.  I .  N.  CARLETON.  Ph .  D. 

New  lUostrated  cu-colar.  Bradford.  Massachusetts. 


The  Berkshire  School  opens  Sept.  18.  Preparation 
for  any  college.  Excellert  home.  $560  Send  for  circular. 
Ahthdk  j.  Clough,  A.M.,  Principal.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Massacbdsktts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy. 

Buildings  new  with  every  modem  improvement  of  School- 
Honse,  Dormitories.  Dining  Hall.  Oymnasinm  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nurse.  New  athletic  field,  and  oval  unexcelled. 

D.  W.  Abkucrombik,  A.M.,  Principal. 


HsBSACBnsKTTS,  Danvers. 

Willard  Hall.  School  for  Girls. 

Five  teachers  resident.  Preparatory  and  Elective  conrsee. 

Address  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Hbrrill 


MASSACHUSens.  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary. 

An  excellent  Home  School  fer  Oirlsand  limited  to  fifty. 
For  full  particulars  and  illn<«trated  circular  send  to 

Horack  M.  Willard,  Sc.  D..  Piincipal. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Boildings  nnnuTwssed  for  oomfnt  end  hsalth.  Twenty- 
live  aoree — twelve  in  grove  ;]mke  for  rowing  and  skating. 
OisssW  and  generaTcoarse  of  study:  also,  preparatory 


District  of  Columbia. 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1118  Thirteenth  St. 
Howard  University.  Medical,  Dental  and  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Deparments.  Will  begin  their  winter  sessions  Oct. 
2.  This  school  Is  for  both  sexes.  Tnltion  in  each  department 
860.00.  Fhr  clrcnlar  addrees  „  „  „ 

C.  B.  PURVIS,  M.D.,  Secrctarr. 


Connecticut. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS,  Stamford.  Connectiont. . 
For  Circulars,  address  Miss  Low  or  Miss  Ubtwood. 


INQLE51DE— A  School  for  Qirls. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  1st.  1885.  Post-graduate 
Conrse.  Mrs.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness,  New  Milford, 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 


Virginia. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall,  Day,  Boarding  and  Ciollege 
*  Preparatory  School.  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Mnsic,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  Thk  Missks  Tn.KsroN. 


A  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  and  PORTRAITURE 

Any  having  talent  and  desiring  to 
stndy  art  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  more  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Air 
Brush  given  special  attention. 
Partlcnlara  free  Address 

ILLINOIS  ABT  SCHOOL, 

3  Pearl  Stieet,  Bockford,  IlL 


IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY  •  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY  •  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 


NEW  YORK;  AUGUST  29,  1895 


Whole  No.  3414 


THE  EVANGELIST 


reproduce  in  The  Evangeliet,  for  the  pleasure 
of  our  readers.  In  the  late  excursion  the 
greatest  wonder  to  me  was  that  1  was  in  it, 
for  I  have  always  despised  such  “excursions.” 
I  hate  a  mob,  and  when  I  have  seen  some 
parties  going  through  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  or  the  Vatican,  with  a  guide  whose 
very  face  showed  his  ignorance,  and  who  rat¬ 
tled  ofT  a  series  of  commonplaces,  I  could  not 
conceal  my  contempt.  And  if  a  year  ago  any¬ 
body  had  said  that  I  should  join  such  a  com¬ 
pany,  I  should  have  thought  that  he  was  in¬ 
sane.  What,  I!— an  old  traveller,  who  had 
twenty  years  ago  fought  his  way  around  the 
world,  without  even  so  much  as  a  courier  or 
a  guide,  with  no  companion  but  a  niece,  who 
was  always  at  bis  side  (Ood  bless  her !)  to  keep 
him  from  dying  of  loneliness.  And  now  that  he 
should  come  in  at  this  late  day,  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  procession,  showed  that  the  age  of  mira¬ 
cles  is  not  past.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 
I  have  learned  that  there  are  excursions  and 
excursions ;  and  that  while  one  led  by  an  ig¬ 
norant  guide  is  a  wretched  imposture  on  the 
lambs  who  are  led  to  the  slaughter,  one  care¬ 
fully  selected  as  to  the  personnel  who  com¬ 
pose  it,  may  be  of  a  very  different  character. 
All  depends  on  the  organizing  spirit.  The 
success  of  this  last  excursion  was  due  to  three 
-Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Elliot  I  though 
I  he  was  greatly  helped  by  his  brother,  who 
j  went  abroad  (as  did  Mr.  Elliot  himself  at  an 
earlier  day)  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  was 
to  follow.  Thus  the  stones  were  removed  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  whole  excursion  moved 
on  without  a  single  jar.  I  had  to  confess  that 
we  were  relieved  of  a  great  burden  in  being  pro¬ 
tected  against  all  the  little  annoyances  of  travel. 
It  was  a  very  nice  thing  not  to  have  at  every 
railway  station  to  rush  to  the  box  for  a  ticket, 
and  then  to  another  place  to  have  my  baggage 
weighed,  and  then  somewhere  else  to  pay  this 
new  tax.  Instead  of  this  I  walked  about  serenely, 
for  the  fare  was  already  paid  and  the  baggage 
And  then  I  had  not  to  rush  for 


men  of  learning  are  at  a  loss  to  find  the  way. 
I  have  been  many  times  through  the  British 
Museum,  and  always  came  away  with  a  bewil- 
dering  sense  of  its  vast  collections,  and  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  all  that  they  told  of 
bygone  ages.  The  ordinary  visitor,  that  walks 
in  at  the  great  entrance,  can  see  the  colossal 
bulls  carved  in  stone,  that  once  stood  at 
the  gates  of  Nineveh.  But  there  is  not  one 
scholar  in  a  hundred  that  can  tell  us  what  is 
inscribed  on  the  tablets  taken  from  the  mounds 
—and  yet  perhaps  they  are  the  oldest  authen¬ 
tic  documents  in  the  world.  And  it  was  a 
confirmation  of  our  faith  to  be  told  that  they 
contained  distinct  accounts  of  the  Creation, 
of  the  time  of  chaos,  and  of  the  Deluge. 

But  I  am  anticipating,  for  this  came  after 
our  two  parties  had  returned  to  London,  in 
neither  of  which  I  had  any  part,  as  I  did  not 
leave  the  steamer  at  Queenstown  with  those 
who  made  the  Pilgrimage  through  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  But  to  judge  from  what  they 
told  us  when  they  returned,  it  was  almost  a 
royal  progress.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
heartiness  of  their  welcome. 
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The  Afterglow, 

It  is  all  over!  Once  more  we  have  crossed 
the  ocean,  travelled  through  Great  Britain, 
France,  Switzerland,  down  the  Rhine,  through 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  returned  in  safety. 

But  it  is  not  all  over.  True,  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey  are  ended ;  the  toil  in  climbing 
the  Alps  and  the  many  things  which  weary 
the  most  ardent  traveller,  are  past.  But  the 
joy  of  it  all — the  pleasure  in  recalling  its  va¬ 
ried  scenes— is  only  just  begun.  When  we 
were  in  Interlaken,  I  had  a  room  facing  the 
Jungfrau ;  the  very  casement  of  the  window 
was  the  frame  of  a  picture,  in  which  the  snow- 
clad  pinnacle  stood  up  against  the  sky.  But 
the  entrancemenl  of  that  heavenly  vision  did 
not  pass  away  with  the  actual  sight.  It  is  all 
just  as  real  to  me  here  sitting  in  The  Evangelist 
office,  and  looking  out  upon  Union  Square, 
as  if  the  Square  were  the  Lake,  and  the 
clouds  that  I  see  in  the  East  over  the  house¬ 
tops,  were  the  dome  of  snow  that  bathes 
its  white  head  in  the  first  light  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun.  Such  visions  never  perish  but  with 
the  fading  away  of  all  things  earthly ;  and 
therefore,  although  it  seems  to  be  a  contra¬ 
diction,  yet  it  is  literally  true,  that  the  best 
part  of  our  late  journey  is  yet  to  come.  That 
sight  of  the  Jungfrau  we  shall  have  over  again 
next  winter,  in  the  long  evenings  when  “the 
firelight  dances  on  the  parlor  wall,”  and  sitting 
with  those  I  love  most,  I  recount  the  story  of 
my  adventures.  This  is  what  I  call  the  After 
glow  of  an  experience  like  ours.  Travellers 
who  have  been  in  Egypt  will  recall  the  beauty 
of  sunsets  on  the  Nile.  But  the  most  won¬ 
drous  scene  comes  after  the  sun  has  entirely 
disappeared,  when  it  has  gone  down  in  the 
desert,  but  throws  backward  and  upwajd  a 
golden  glow,  which  touches  every  objec^tkith 
soft,  tender,  and  ineffable  splendors.  ^ 
Something  of  this  1  hope  we  may  .!>  able  to 


The  hospitality 
of  both  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterians 
knew  no  bounds,  which  was  always  received 
very  graciously  and  handsomely  by  our  admir¬ 
able  representative.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson. 
Of  commanding  presence  and  ready  speech, 
he  was  prepared  for  any  occasion,  grave  or 
gay.  As  he  did  so  much  to  make  the  success 
of  these  Receptions,  we  leave  it  to  him  to 
describe  that  of  which  he  was  so  conspic¬ 
uous  a  part.  We  have  already  published 
the  address  of  Dr.  Lynd  to  our  delegates, 
but  not  the  reply,  whereas  there  are  always 
in  such  gatherings  many  picturesque  features 
of  the  scene  which  catch  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
more  than  one  to  the  manner  bom,  and  these 
Dr.  Thompson  has  kindly  promised  to  supply, 
in  three  Letters :  on  the  Reception  at  Belfast ; 
on  the  Moors ;  and  on  the  crowning  scene  of 
all,  the  Reception  at  Edinburgh,  which,  we 
are  sure,  will  stir  the  blood  of  every  true 
Presbyterian.  A  similar  review  of  the  Musi¬ 
cal  Tour  through  the  Cathedral  towns  of 
England,  by  Mr.  Woodman,  is  already  in 
progress ;  and  when  all  these  sketches  are 
ended,  I  may  again  return  to  the  subject, 
to  describe  the  visit  to  Windsor  Castle, 
and  the  Receptions  by  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  of  London,  by  the  Huguenots  in  Paris, 
the  Swiss  in  Geneva,  and  the  Dutch  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  —  all  of  which  are  so  fresh  in  my 
memory.  But  for  the  present  Dr.  Thompson 
has  the  floor.  H.  M.  F. 


men- 


looked  after, 
a  seat,  for  a  portion  of  the  train  was  reserved 
for  our  party.  All  this  made  the  business  of 
travelling  so  easy  that  I  almost  forgot  the  use 
of  money,  except  when  we  arrived  at  a  city 
where  the  shops  tempted  the  eyes  that  looked 
through  the  windows. 

But  still  more  important  than  the  paying  of 
fares,  and  having  reserved  cars,  is  it  to  have 
competent  guides  through  places  where  even 
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All  Hound  the  Horizon. 


On  Monday  morning  the  oruis^r  Olympia 
sailed  from  San  Franoisoo  for  China.  It  is 
none  too  soon.  New  outrages  were  committed 
last  week,  not  in  the  far  interior,  but  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  treaty  porta. 
Though  the  Chinese  Government  has  made 
noisy  professions  of  regret  concerning  these 
outrages,  no  evidence  has  been  given  of  any 
real  displeasure  nor  of  any  earnest  intention 
to  protect  the  missionaries  in  future,  and  re¬ 
pair,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  wrongs  already 
committed.  True,  a  commission  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  Ku-cheng  outrages, 
but  the  leader  of  that  commission  is  the  de¬ 
graded  viceroy,  Lui  Ping  Chang,  who  is  more 
than  suspected  of  being  the  instigator  of  these 
very  outrages.  True,  a  commsision  of  English 
and  Americans  has  been  ostensibly  permitted 
to  aid  in  the  investigation,  but  the  report 
comes,  and  is  only  too  worthy  of  credence, 
that  the  members  of  the  commission  are  virtu¬ 
ally  prisoners  of  the  government.  True,  four 
so-called  leaders  of  the  massacre  have  been 
executed ;  but  human  life  is  cheap  in  China, 
and  the  "leaders”  are  mere  members  of  the 
mob.  The  execution  of  four  or  five  hundred 
of  tl^m  would  have  no  moral  effect  upon  their 
aooomplioes,  nor  would  it  witness  to  any  seri¬ 
ous  intention  in  the  mind  of  the  authorities 
to  right  this  hideous  wrong.  It  is  well  that 
the  Olympia  has  been  sent  to  Chinese  waters. 
The  fiagship  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  the  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  the  gunboat  Torktown,  are  al¬ 
ready  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever 
measures  may  be  needed  to  convince  China 
that  America  is  in  earnest,  will  be  taken  with¬ 
out  hesitation. 


It  is  of  course  natural  that  China  should 
make  a  point  of  throwing  all  possible  blame 
upon  tbe  missionaries ;  but  that  American  and 
English  journals  of  standing  should  join  them 
is  very  strange.  It  is  fifty  years  too  late  to 
bring  against  the  mission  cause,  or  tbe  men 
aud  women  who  are  in  the  field  as  mission¬ 
aries,  the  charge  that,  going  where  they  are 
not  wanted,  and  acting  in  a  way  to  rouse  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  they  have  no  right 
to  the  protection  of  their  own  or  the  foreign 
government.  Such  statements  argue  not  igno¬ 
rance,  but  malice.  No  one  who  is  intelligent 
enough  to  be  employed  on  a  newspaper  but 
Anows  that  missions  have  done  more  for  the 
advancement  both  of  learning  and  of  trade 
than  any  other  effort  ever  made.  No  such 
person  but  knows  that  far  from  being  objects 
of  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  those  among 
whom  they  labor,  they  are  recognied  as  their 
best  friends,  healing  the  sick,  giving  eagerly 
desired  education,  feeding  the  hungry  and 
clothing  the  naked  in  time  of  fiood  or  famine. 
Who  but  the  missionaries  were  made  almoners 
of  the  large  bounties  of  Christian  nations 
when  fioods  devastated  whole  provinces  in 
China  a  few  years  ago?  And  it  comes  with  ill 
grace  from  those  who  are  not  only  willing, 
but  eager  to  "force”  trade  upon  China,  to 
compel  her  to  open  her  ports  and  her  high¬ 
ways  to  European  and  American  commerce, 
to  throw  mud  upon  missionaries  for  "forcing" 
themselves  upon  a  people  who  do  not  want 
them.  Is  it  purely  for  the  good  of  China  that 
Christian  nations  are  determined,  will  she  nil' 
she,  to  enlarge  their  trade  with  her?  It  is 
assuredly  not  for  their  own  profit  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  carry  education  and  healing  and  sal¬ 
vation  to  her  benighted  millions.  It  is 
astounding  that  the  associated  press  will 
transmit,  and  that  respectable  papers  will 
print,  such  a  farrago  of  audacious  nonsense  as 
emanated  last  Monday  from  a  "prominent 
Chinese  merchant  of  Chicago,”  relative  to  the 


doings  of  missionaries  in  China,  and  the  dread 
and  hatred  felt  toward  them  by  tbe  natives. 

The  present  troubles  in  Central  America, 
revealing  themselves  in  a  sort  of  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  between  Ouatamala  and  Salvador,  appear 
to  be  of  larger  importance  than  is  usual  in 
such  difSculties,  because  of  their  ultimate 
bearing  on  tbe  Nicargauan  Canal.  Great 
Britain  appears  to  be  looking  out  sharply  to 
secure  such  a  measure  of  control  over  the 
canal  as  would  by  no  means  be  to  the  interest 
of  our  own  country.  As  the  canal  will  unite 
our  eastern  and  western  seaboards,  it  will  be¬ 
come  practically  a  part  of  our  coast  line,  and 
should  be  largely  under  the  control  of  our 
Government.  The  present  confiict  in  Central 
America  will  probably  help  along,  though  some¬ 
what  circuitously,  the  project  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Republic  of  Honduras.  Salvador, 
and  Nicaragua,  into  a  "greater  republic.” 
Self-preservation  must  compel  them  to  this  be¬ 
fore  very  long.  And  this  done,  the  question 
of  British  control  of  the  canal  would  die  a 
natural  death. 

An  interesting  conference,  and  one  whose 
results  must  be  important,  is  going  on  just 
now  at  Detroit.  The  State  Commissioners  for 
the  Promotion  of  Uniformity  of  Legislation  in 
this  country  are  assembled  there,  and  though 
the  action  of  this  body  has  no  binding  force, 
its  moral  influence  must  be  considerable.  Tbe 
most  important  subject  to  come  before  them 
is  that  of  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 
Our  country  is  a  laughing  stock  among  civil¬ 
ized  nations  for  tbe  flat  contradictions  of  its 
State  laws  on  these  subjects,  that  being  a  mar¬ 
riage  in  one  State  which  is  no  marriage  in  an¬ 
other,  and  acts  done  under  the  law  of  one 
State  being  crimes  in  another.  There  are 
other  questions  to  come  up— uniform  weights 
and  measures,  usages  with  regard  to  bills, 
notes,  and  legal  documents,  among  them,  but 
the  most  important  is  the  question  of  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

Rather  singularly,  the  question  of  the 
"  color  line”  has  come  up  from  several  points 
of  view  during  the  last  ten  days.  A  colored 
man  of  prominence  and  great  usefulness  in 
party  work^  was  blackballed  by  a  club  of  his 
own  party,  although  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  desired  his  admission.  Tbe  probable 
result  will  be  an  amendment  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  by  which  colored  members  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  At  the  same  time,  the  question  of 
admission  to  the  same  hotel  privileges  afforded 
to  white  men  arose  in  consequence  of  a  con¬ 
vention  of  colored  men  at  Saratoga,  directing 
public  attention  to  tbe  fact,  that  though  the 
law  of  the  land  permits  no  discrimination  on 
account  of  color,  public  opinion  in  a  measure 
forces  hotel  proprietors,  as  a  measure  of  self- 
preservation,  to  make  discriminations.  At  the 
very  time  when  the  feelings  of  tbe  colored 
people  generally  were  strongly  aroused  by 
these  events,  a  rather  notable  reception  was 
being  'given  to  a  colored  man  at  St.  Mark’s 
Church  in  this  city.  The  recipient  of  this 
honor  was  the  Right  Honorable  and  Reverend 
Dr.  Edward  Wilmot  Blyden,  formerly  minis¬ 
ter  from  Liberia  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  earnest  worker  in 
the  colonization  cause.  The  number  of  colored 
men  of  education  and  refinement  who  attended 
this  reception  was  doubtless  a  surprise  and 
means  of  illumination  to  some  of  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  who  joined  in  paying  honor  to  "the  most 
finished  negro  scholar  in  the  world.  ” 

But  tbe  most  striking  illustration  of  will¬ 
ingness,  eagerness  even,  to  do  justice  to  the 
negro,  comes  from  the  South.  The  Atlanta 
Exposition,  which  will  be  opened  on  the  18th 
of  next  month,  awards  large  space  to  the  col¬ 


ored  people,  and  every  opportunity  is  being 
accepted  for  putting  this  people  in  the  most 
favorable,  that  is,  the  truest  light.  The 
Negro  Building  is  a  large  one,  and  in  it  will 
be  a  full  exhibit  of  the  present  status  of  their 
race.  Our  own  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 
men  and  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
will  make  full  and  interesting  exhibits  of  the 
work.  A  special  appeal  has  been  sent  to  the 
colored  people  everywhere  to  prepare  photo¬ 
graphs  of  their  residences  and  churches  for  a 
home  and  church  exhibit  designed  to  show 
tbe  progress  made  in  the  home  life  of  the 
negro  race  from  the  one-room  cabin  of  former 
days.  Tbe  negro  exhibits  promise  to  be  very 
representative  of  the  educational,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  achievements  of  the  race. 
President  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  one  of  the 
foremost  educators  of  his  race,  will  take  part 
in  the  opening  exercises  and  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress.  Thus  the  negro  will  be  recognized  on 
the  official  program  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  enterprises  undertaken  in  the  Southern 
States  since  the  War.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  the  time  cannot  be  long,  when 
neither  blackballs  nor  a  false  exclusiveness  on 
the  part  of  white  hotel  guests  will  avail  to 
keep  the  negro  from  any  place  which  his  con¬ 
duct  and  character  entitle  him  to  enter. 


Tbe  joint  Commission  appointed  to  take 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pali¬ 
sades,  has  gone  promptly  to  work.  Photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  taken  and  maps  made,  show¬ 
ing  the  devastation  already  wrought  by  quarry - 
men.  These  views  and  maps  are  to  be  open  to 
public  inspection  at  tbe  Commissioners'  office, 
10  Wall  Street.  Every  one  ought  to  take  an 
interest  in  this.  We  have  the  Yellowstone 
Park  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Adirondacks  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  There  is 
everything  to  justify  the  forming  of  a  National 
Park  on  tbe  Palisades. 


We  are  a  young  country,  but  not  so  young 
but  that  it  is  high  time  we  awoke  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  preserving,  not  only  the  natural 
wonders  of  our  country,  such  as  the  Palisades, 
but  also  our  historic  sites  and  buildings.  For 
two  generations  France,  with  all  the  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  of  revolutions,  war,  and  war  indemnity, 
has  been  appropriating  millions  of  money  for 
the  restoration,  not  of  isolated  buildings  only, 
but  of  whole  cities,  to  the  condition  of  their 
time  of  supreme  historic  importance.  What 
has  been  done  at  Carcassonne  and  Nimes  and 
elsewhere  under  Viollet-le  duc  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  ranks  among  the  noblest  exploits  of 
that  glory-loving  nation.  England  is  now  fol¬ 
lowing  tbe  example.  A  society  has  been 
formed  in  London  for  the  preservation  of  those 
ancient  monuments  which  are  menaced  by 
tbe  march  of  modern  improvements.  America 
has  not  very  many  historic  buildings  worthy 
or  even  capable  of  preservation — though  it  is 
time  that  Faneuil  Hall  ceased  to  be  a  city 
market — but  we  have  historic  sites  that  ought 
to  be  marked  and  remembered. 


This  Manhattan  Island  of  ours,  for  example, 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  notable  and  many 
important  events  since  Fort  Amsterdam 
was  built,  nearly  two  hundred  and  ninety 
years  ago.  How  many  people  remember  just 
where  Fraunce’s  tavern  stood,  in  which  Wash¬ 
ington  took  farewell  of  his  officers  at  tbe  close 
of  the  war ;  or  where  one  of  tbe  first  skirmishes 
of  the  war  took  place  down  in  John  Street? 
Those  Harlem  Heights  which  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  so  important  and  beautiful  a  part  of  our 
city  would  be  doubly  interesting  if  the  scenes 
of  the  skirmishes  which  occurred  upon  them 
were  properly  marked.  And  who  knows  where 
the  Stamp  Act  was  publicly  burned?  How 
many  Columbia  graduates  under  fifty  can  point 
out  tbe  place  where  King’s  College  first  stood? 
We^fl^  intelligent  enough  to  care  for  these 
thin^  and  rich  enough  to  mark  them.  Per¬ 
haps— but  that  is  possibly  open  to  doubt — we 
have  enough  taste  to  mark  them  appropriately. 
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EYENINeS  AT  KOHONX. 

By  B«v.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Lake  Mohonk,  Anyast  21, 1886. 

It  is  the  happy  custom  here  to  spend  our 
Sabbath  evenings  in  a  general  service  of  eaored 
song.  The  large  drawing-room  is  filled ;  from 
three  to  four  hundred  guests  being  present. 
We  compose  a  genuine  evangelical  alliance, 
and  every  prominent  Chistian  denomination  is 
represented.  Our  Quaker  brother  Smiley  pre¬ 
sides  and  a  score  of  Quakers  are  in  the  assem¬ 
bly — most  of  them  singing  in  a  way  that  would 
have  quite  startled  George  Fox  or  John  Wool- 
man.  Two  or  three  Episcopal  clergymen  were 
in  the  singing  band  last  Sunday  evening ;  a 
Methodist  minister  from  Stamford  also,  and 
three  or  four  Presbyterian  parsons ;  the  wife 
of  our  Presbyterian  brother  Hector  Hall,  of 
Troy,  presided  at  the  piano,  and  gave  us 
several  sweet  solos.  A  full  tide  of  sacred 
melodj  was  poured  forth  for  a  whole  hour,  and 
when  we  came  to  sing  that  ringing  revival- 
song  “Throw  out  the  life  line!”  every  voice 
joined  in  a  chorus  that  could  be  beard  across 
the  lake. 

At  these  Sunday  evening  services  of  praise 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  beautiful  cathol¬ 
icity  of  the  hymn-book.  The  lions  and  the 
lambs  lie  down  together  in  the  hymnological 
pasture-grounds ;  Calvinist  and  Arminian  for¬ 
get  ail  their  controversies  when  they  both 
join  in  shouting  “All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’s 
name  I”  Protestant  and  Baptist  alike  can  chant 
the  old  hymn  that  Saint  Stephen  of  Saba  first 
chanted  eleven  centuries  ago.  Two  of  our 
grandest  hymns  have  an  Unitarian  parentage — 
“In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory,”  by  Sir  John 
Bowring,  and  “Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Flower  Adams.  The  father  of 
English  bymnology.  Dr.  Watts,  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  the  devout  old  blind  lady  who 
has  furnished  over  two  thousand  hymns  (of 
the  Sankey  school  of  music)  Mrs.  Fanny 
Crosby  Vanalstyne  is  a  fervent  Methodist. 
“Just  as  I  am  without  one  plea,”  was  com¬ 
posed  by  an  English  Episcopalian ;  and  “  My 
Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt,”  by  a  German  Lutheran. 

Another  thing  that  often  impresses  me  is  that 
the  most  popular  and  powerful  hymns  were 
not  written  by  the  great  poets.  Cowper  and 
Montgomery  are  about  the  only  two  famous 
poets  who  have  made  any  large  contributions 
to  our  book  of  praise.  Milton,  Young,  Words¬ 
worth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Longfellow  and 
Whittier  were  all  great  Christian  poets— but  all 
together  they  have  not  done  so  much  for  Chris¬ 
tian  hymnologyas  that  Baptist  sailor  preacher 
Samuel  Medley  who  wrote  “Ob  could  I  speak 
the  matchless  worth,”  and  “Awake  my  soul 
to  joyful  lays.  ”  The  fact  is  that  the  grandest 
and  most  widely  sung  hymns  in  our  language 
were  the  productions  of  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Only  call  over  the  list  of  the  dozen  or 
two  hymns  that  God’s  people  love  most  to 
sing,  and  this  fact  will  become  apparent. 

“Rock  of  Ages”  is  the  crowned  king  of  all 
sacred  lays,  and  it  was  written  by  Rev. 
Augustus  Toplady,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
who  was  converted  by  the  sermon  of  an  itiner¬ 
ant  preacher  in  a  barn  I  “Jesus  lover  of  my 
soul”  comes  next,  and  that,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  one  of  the  five  thousand  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley.  “Abide 
with  me”  was  about  the  last  hymn  composed 
by  the  gifted  Rev.  Henry  Lyte  before  he  went 
to  Nice  to  die.  “When  I  survey  the  wondrous 
cross,”  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts ;  and  “  Lead  kindly  light”  came 
from  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman  just  as  h,e 
was  plunging  into  Popery.  “Sun  of  my  ^Jul 
thou  Saviour  dear”  is  from  the  Rev.  ^hn 
Keble’s  Christian  Year;  and  “My  faitH^looks 
up  to  Thee”  was  comjtosed  by  the  \ev.  Dr. 
Bay  Palmer  in  bis  early  youth.  Thr  'foremost 


hymn-writer  of  this  generation  was  Dr. 
Horatius  Bonar:  and  even  when  we  wanted  a 
national  lyric  for  patriotic  occasions  we  had 
to  draw  on  that  dear  old  Baptist  minister  Dr. 
Samuel  F.  Smith  who  gave  us  “  My  country  ’tis 
of  Thee.  ”  I  might  extend  the  list,  but  these 
are  enough  to  prove  my  assertion  that  the 
great  hymns  have  been  produced— not  by  the 
professional  poets,  but  by  the  parsons. 

A  few  evenings  since  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
little  ceremony  in  the  parlor.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sent  to  Mr.  Smiley  the  large 
photographic  copy  of  Huntington’s  historical 
painting  of' the  “Atlantic  Cable  Projectors.” 
It  was  a  very  appropriate  gift ;  as  the  great 
painting  was  executed  here  at  Mohonk  last 
summer.  After  I  had  made  the  presentation- 
talk  I  called  on  Mr.  Huntington  for  a  speech, 
and  the  venerable  artist  (now  in  bis  seventy- 
ninth  year)  gave  us  a  most  spirited  address. 
He  told  us  how  he,  and  Mo’Entee  and  other 
young  artists  used  to  roam  through  the  forests 
here  in  search  of  studies  for  their  pencils, 
twenty  years  before  any  hotel  was  built  here. 
Of  Professor  Morse  his  teacher  in  art  he  gave 
pleasant  reminiscences;  and  he  paid  a  fine 
tribute  to  Mr.  George  Wilson  the  admirable 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  If 
ever  there  was  exactly  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  that  man  is  George  Wilson ;  and 
all  the  leading  merchants  and  bankers  in  New 
York  will  say  “Amen?” 

We  do  not  spend  all  our  evenings  here  in 
singing  hymns  or  listening  to  speeches.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  lively  concert,  and  sometimes 
tableaux,  and  sometimes  a  Shakespearian  lec¬ 
ture,  and  sometimes  recitations,  and  sometimes 
the  young  folks  have  a  “candy-pull.”  It  is 
Mr.  Smiley’s  custom  to  name  his  summer¬ 
houses  after  prominent  guests.  There  is  a 
“Hayes’s  Rest”:  and  a  “Princeton  Perch”  in 
honor  of  Dr.  McCosh,  and  an  “Artists’  Rest” 
in  honor  of  Whittredge  who  painted  from  that 
spot  one  of  his  finest  landscapes.  In  memory  of 
dear  old  Dr.  Schaff  (who  spent  a  score  of  sum¬ 
mers  here)  there  is  a  “Scbaff-cbalet” ;  and 
this  week  President  Arthur  will  be  commemor¬ 
ated  by  an  “Arthur’s  Seat.”  The  house  never 
larks  for  abundant  guests,  and  among  the 
arrivals  yesterday  was  ex-Senator  Hiscox  of 
Syracuse.  The  keen  north  air  to-day  has  been 
pure  crystal,  and  to-night  we  are  enjoying  a 
glowing  wood  fire. 

CONFKBENCE  FOB  THB  DEEPENINO  OF  8PIB- 
ITVAE  LIFE. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  South  Africa, 
whose  writings  are  read  and  known  among  all 
English-speaking  people,  and  whose  addresses 
at  Nortbfield  this  summer  have  produced  an 
extraordinary  impression,  has  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of 
this  city  to  hold  a  farewell  series  of  meetings 
in  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  was  intending  to  sail  for  home  September 
7th.  He  has  postponed  bis  departure  one 
week.  He  will  preach  at  the  Marb’e  Collegi¬ 
ate  Church  Sunday  evening,  September  8th. 

Beginning  on  Monday  and  extending  through 
Friday,  there  will  be  an  afternoon  (8.80)  and 
evening  (8  o’clock)  session  each  day.  Mr. 
Murray  will  give  an  address  at  each  session. 
Mr.  Moody  wlil  preach  daring  the  earlier  part 
of  the  week.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson 
will  also  be  present  and  speak  at  times.  This 
Conference  will  give  to  the  people  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  a  great  opportunity.  There 
should  be  a  large  attendance  from  outside  the 
city  as  well  as  of  residents.  Doubtless  some 
families  will  return  home  earlier  than  usual 
in  order  to  see  and  hear  this  man  of  God,  who 
comes  to  us  from  far  Africa,  where  his  work 
has  long  been  greatly  blessed. 


AN  EYAN6ELIST  OF  THE  LAST  6ENEBA- 
TION. 

DB.  8AHVEI,  O.  OBTON. 

With  this  issue  of  The  Evangelist  we  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  the  best  ptocuifable  likeness 
of  a  truly  apostolic  man,  whose  labors  many 
years  ago  in  the  churches  of  Western  New 
York  left  an  impress  on  the  Christian  public 
that  has  never  been  eflfaced.  There  are  many 
still  alive  to  whom  the  name  of  Dr.  Orton  i» 
associated  with  all  that  is  holiest  and  best. 
The  writer  of  the  present  sketch  has  a  most 
vivid  recollection  of  the  Doctor’s  preaching, 
and  his  manner,  as  these  appeared  to  him  in 
boyhood ;  and  what  be  afterwards  knew  of  him 
in  maturer  years  in  no  degree  detracted  from 
his  earliest  estimate. 

Samuel  George  Orton,  sprung  of  excellent 
stock,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1798. 
There  is  a  place  in  the  town  still  known  as 
“Orton  Hill.”  At  sixteen  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
was  pastor.  Educated  at  Morris  Academy, 
entering  Yale  at  twenty,  then  by  failing 
health  compelled  to  break  off,  resuming  his 
coarse  at  Hamilton  College,  and  studying  the¬ 
ology  at  Yale  Seminary,  he  entered  the  min- 
istry  in  bis  twenty-eighth  year.  His  first  par¬ 
ish  was  at  Sidney  Plains,  N.  Y.  ;  then  he  was 
called  to  a  church  at  Delhi,  the  county  seat, 
where  he  encountered  a  strong  phalanx  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  but  engaged  the  bad  force  with  such 
tact,  courage,  and  spiritual  power,  that  the 
Lord’s  work  prospered  greatly  under  bis  min¬ 
istry.  But  he  had  a  constant  fight  to  keep  up 
against  ill  health,  and  finally  came  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  on  hora^ack,  almost  dying  by 
the  way.  Little  could  any  who  welcomed  that 
pale  faced  and  enfeebled  stranger  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  useful  and  extensive  work  he  would 
yet  perform.  The  first  view  that  he  obtained 
from  the  heights  above  the  village  of  May- 
ville  of  the  expanse  of  Lake  Erie,  and  of  the 
glorious  country  outspread  along  the  shore, 
appeared  to  inspire  him.  He  breathed  a  finer 
air,  and  entered  upon  evangelical  work  with 
new  consecration. 

Churches  were  revived,  and  converts  were 
multiplied  wherever  he  went.  He  ministered 
for  some  years  to  the  Park  Church  (now  La 
Fayette-street  Church),  Buffalo;  then  went  to 
Ripley,  which  to-day  is  fragrant  with  bis  name. 
He  conducted  evangelical  services  in  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Ithaca,  Binghamton,  Palmyra,  and 
Buffalo,  and  always  with  notioeable  and  happy 
results.  At  last  his  eyesight  failed,  and  he 
retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  passed  his  closing  years  in  a  lovely  mral 
home  at  North  East,  Pa.  He  died  at  the 
house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hudson, 
in  Sandusky.  May  12,  1878. 

Many  most  interesting  incidents  in  Dr.  Or¬ 
ton’s  life  could  be  given  did  space  permit. 
As  a  preacher,  there  was  something  in  bis 
manner  from  the  very  first  word  he  uttered, 
were  it  but  the  giving  out  of  a  hymn,  which 
impressed  every  hearer  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
solemnity.  He  was  plain,  practical,  sensible, 
earnest,  and  “full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
power.”  The  writer  well  remembers,  too,  no¬ 
ticing  how  sometimes,  when  listening  to  a 
brother’s  preaching,  be  would  quietly  pull  a 
little  Greek  Testament  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
scan  the  passage  under  discussion,  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  the  correctness  of  the  exegesjs  that 
was  given.  There  was  about  him  no  froth, 
no  nonsense,  no  little  taking  devices,  by 
which,  unhappily,  some  popular  preachers  en¬ 
deavor  to  forward  their  work.  With  Dr.  Orton 
it  was  all  solid,  reasonable.  Scriptural,  and 
deeply  solemn  argumentation,  and  powerful 
persuasion. 

His  name  remains  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  dearly  cherished  on  the  roll  of  the  good 
old  Buffalo  Presbytery.  It  has  been  said,  with 
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truth,  that  most  of  the  leading  familiee  of  the 
last  generation  in  Ohautauqua  County  which 
came  into  the  church,  oame  into  it  under  his 
influence. 

His  wife  was  Clara  Gregory,  a  sister  of  the 
Ber.  Dr.  David  D.  Gregory,  another  man  of 
great  earnestness  and  power,  and  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  her  in  1824.  Three  of  his  children  are 
living.  Dr.  Edward  Orton,  a  professor  in  the 
Ohio  State  University;  Elizabeth  Antoinette, 
wife  of  Hon.  John  H.  Hudson  of  Sandusky, 
O.,  and  Samuel  Gregory  Orton,  now  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  foregoing  very  brief  sketch  is  the  loving 
oontribution  of  one  whose  father  was  Dr. 
Orton’s  friend  and  ministerial  associate,  and 
who  himself  retains  a  precious  memory  of  the 
good  and  able  man  wLose  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches.  Clekicus. 


THE  PILGRIMS  HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

From  Interlaken  our  next  progress  was  to 
beautiful  Lucerne,  where  two  or  three  days 
were  spent,  including  a  restful  Sunday.  Most 
of  us  climbed  the  Rigi  by  the  not  very  ardu¬ 
ous  process  of  taking  the  train,  though  a  few 
bold  spirits  made  the  ascent  on  foot,  getting 
at  the  top  a  view  which  seemed  to  include  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them.  Another  day  we  sailed  around  the 
windings  of  the  lovely  queen  of  lakes,  some 
of  the  party  with  Schiller  in  their  pockets,  to 
revive  their  recollections  of  William  Tell  and 
the  other  historical  associations  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons.  Our  Sunday  was 
marked  by  a  visit  to  the  Scotch  service,  where 
we  found  a  crowded  house,  but  felt  much  at 
home,  as  one  of  our  party  was  invited  to  play 
the  organ,  and  two  others  to  take  up  the  col¬ 
lection.  In  the  early  evening  we  were  all  to¬ 
gether  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  hotel,  and 
spent  an  hour  in  singing  familiar  hymns,  after 
which  Dr.  Thompson  voiced  all  our  feelings 
in  a  few  simple,  quiet  words  about  the  one 
who  had  endeared  herself  to  us  all,  and  who 
now  was  “lost  awhile,”  Mrs.  Pauli.  There 
were  many  tearful  eyes  as  his  resolutions  of 
sympathy  for  her  husband  were  read,  and  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Guild  offered  an  earnest  prayer. 

Then  early  on  Monday  morning  we  were  off 
once  more  on  what  was  really  our  homeward 
journey,  going  across  the  country  by  easy 
stages  to  Antwerp,  whence  we  were  to  sail. 
Our  first  night  was  spent  at  Heidelberg,  with 
time  for  an  afternoon  drive  through  the  old 
town,  a  sight  of  the  Cathedral  and  a  ramble 
through  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  most  beau¬ 
tiful  for  situation.  Then  a  long,  leisurely  day 
on  the  Rhine,  with  its  panoramic  view  of  hills 
and  fields  and  ruined  castles,  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  of  course  crowded  with  Americans, 
with  their  inevitable  comparisons  of  the  storied 
Rhine  with  the  Hudson  and  various  other 
Abanas  and  Pharpars,  and  then  looming  large 
over  the  meadows,  superb,  vast,  dominant, 
the  majestic  old  Dom  of  Cologne. 

We  slept  that  night  under  its  overwhelming 
shadow,  and  though  some  visited  the  famous 
Jean  Maria  Farina’s,  some  old  St.  Ursula’s, 
with  its  elaborate  mosaics  and  fretworks  and 
other  architectural  adornments  composed  of 
the  unlimited  supply  of  bones  furnished  by 
her  martyred  eleven  thousand  virgins,  and 
some  went  to  the  museum  to  see  the  paintings 
and  gaze  upon  Queen  Louise  descending  the 
steps  in  her  calm  splendor  of  perennial  beauty, 
most  of  us  spent  our  entire  time  either  inside 
or  just  outside  of  the  Cathedral,  forming  new 
impressions  or  renewing  old  ones  at  this  great¬ 
est  of  human  structures. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  we  gaze  back  at  its 
magic  towers  soaring  above  the  landscape  as 
we  steam  away  in  the  afternoon  for  Amster¬ 
dam.  Another  frontier  to  cross  and  another 
language  to  struggle  with,  and  this  time  we 
give  up  the  struggle.  '  Some  of  us  can  talk 


French,  and  there  is  a  varied  and  picturesque 
assortment  of  German  in  the  party,  but  even 
those  of  us  who  boast  Knickerbocker  ancestors 
confess  themselves  unable  to  wrestle  with 
Dutch.  We  have  found,  however,  that  you 
can  buy  anything  in  English  in  any  place  in 
Europe,  and  thanks  to  our  conductor,  we  have 
no  railway  fares,  hotel  bills,  or  cab  charges  to 
discuss.  We  spent  a  perfectly  fascinating 
evening  in  Amsterdam,  roaming  through  the 
gay  streets,  crowded  from  curb  to  curb  with 
a  moving  multitude,  through  which  an  occa¬ 
sional  carriage  makes  a  very  slow  way,  stroll¬ 
ing  down  into  the  Jew  quarter,  with  its 
marked  Semitic  faces  and  voices  crowding 
round  us,  and  poking  into  odd  little  shops, 
with  treasures  of  photographs,  old  silver,  and 
Delft. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Verloop  and  Mr.  DeVries,  an 
elder  in  the  English  church,  called  on  us  in 
the  evening,  and  the  latter  kindly  took  a  party 
of  ladies  about.  The  next  morring  we  had  a 
most  interesting  taste  of  Dutch  hospitality. 
These  gentlemen  and  a  number  of  others  met 
us  at  the  old  cathedral,  with  its  fine  organ  and 
interesting  monuments,  and  after  an  address 
of  welcome  in  Dutch,  translated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomson,  pastor  of  the  English  church, 
responses  from  Dr.  Field  and  Dr.  Thompson, 
and  singing,  we  were  shown  the  points  of  in¬ 
terest  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  of  the  magnid- 
cent  new  one,  not  far  away.  Then  through 
the  busy  streets  we  went  to  the  one  English 
church  in  Amsterdam,  in  a  quiet  little  court, 
where  Mr.  Thompson  told  us  something  of  its 
history,  and  gave  to  each  of  us  a  beautiful 
souvenir  of  our  visit,  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  history  of  the  church,  printed  expressly 
for  us.  Then  we  had  a  lovely  walk  along 
closely-shaded,  broad  streets,  with  fine  homes 
on  either  side  and  a  smoothly  flowing  canal  in 
the  middle,  out  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
where  Christian  kindness  cares  for  over  a 
thousand  old  men  and  women.  The  fine 
buildings,  with  their  exquisite  and  immaculate 
cleanliness,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  were 
the  least  attraction  of  this  wonderful  place. 
We  passed  from  the  reception-room,  where 
we  were  formally  welcomed,  to  the  chapel, 
and  entering  were  saluted  by  the  familiar 
strains  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  sung  by  the 
feeble,  cracked  voices  of  over  five  hundred 
aged  women  seated  in  rows  along  the  loom. 
As  we  looked  at  their  smiling  old  faces,  deeply 
wrinkled  and  marked,  and  their  fresh,  neat 
lilac  print  frocks,  pink  aprons,  and  white  caps 
and  kerchiefs,  tears  came  into  many  eyes. 

We  passed  from  one  room  to  another — the 
single  women  and  widows,  the  men,  and  the 
old  couples,  each  have  a  department — the  in¬ 
firmary,  and  the  garden,  everywhere  we  saw 
the  same  smiling,  friendly  faces.  A  visit  to 
the  miraculously  neat  kitchen  made  us  enjoy 
even  more  the  delicious  cups  of  coffee  and  the 
fresh  cakes  with  which  we  were  entertained 
in  the  parlor,  and  we  left  with  reluctance,  to 
start  that  afternoon  for  Leyden. 

This  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  another  genuine 
Dutch  town.  The  streets  were  full  of  pictur¬ 
esque  figures,  clattering  round  in  wooden 
shoes,  and  the  oddest  variety  of  quaint  caps. 
Outside  the  windows  were  the  distinctively 
Dutch  mirrors,  reflecting  the  passers  in  the 
street  to  the  dwellers  within ;  the  canals 
flowed  sluggishly  through  the  streets,  and 
every  glimpse  of  an  open  space  showed  a 
windmill.  We  visited  the  lovely  grounds  of 
the  University,  and  all  stood  for  a  few  quiet 
moments  before  the  old  house  on  the  spot 
where  John  Robinson  lived,  and  read  the  tab¬ 
let  placed  by  American  Congregationalists  on 
the  church,  reminding  us  that  it  was  he  who 
counselled  the  Puritans,  persecuted  in  old 
England,  to  brave  the  broad  ocean  and  settle 
New  England. 


Leaving  Leyden  sleeping  in  the  mellow  af¬ 
ternoon  sunshine,  we  reached  the  Hague  in 
half  an  hour,  giving  time  for  many  of  our 
party  to  run  down  after  dinner  to  gay  little 
Schoeningen,  for  an  evening  at  that  famous 
beach.  The  next  morning,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Hague’s  famous  picture  galleries  and  other 
sights,  we  went  on  to  Antwerp,  where  our 
travels  by  rail  ended. 

And  now  came  the  closing  scene  in  our  land 
journeyings,  a  farewell  gathering  after  dinner 
in  the  hotel  St.  Autoine,  at  Antwerp,  on  the 
eve  of  embarkation.  By  arrangement  with 
the  landlord,  our  company  withdrew  after 
the  ordinary  table  d'hote  was  over,  to  an  ad¬ 
jacent  room,  where  coffee,  ice  cream,  etc., 
were  served,  after  which  Mr.  Elliot  tapped 
for  order,  and  the  valedictories  began.  The 
scheme  of  toasts  was  a  sort  of  “review  lesson” 
on  the  scenes  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  program : 

I.  “A  Life  on  tbe  Ocean  Wave.”  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D. 

8.  The  Emerald  Isle.  Rev.  Frederick  Perkins. 

3.  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush.  Rev.  Artbnr  Goodenongh. 

4.  Old  Enalaud.  Rev.  Robert  B.  Clark. 

5.  Fait  France.  Rev.  George  E.  Guild. 

6.  The  Alps.  Rev.  8.  F.  Marks. 

7.  The  Chirman  Rhine.  Prof.  Warren  H.  Landon,  D.D. 

8.  Brave  Little  Holland.  Thornton  M.  Niven.D.D. 

(Responded  to  by  Mrs.  Niven.) 

9.  Westward  Ho  I  Rev.  Cbas.  L,  Thompson,  D.D. 

10.  Our  Better  Two-thirds.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Straus. 

II.  From  Queenstown  to  Antwerp  with  a  large  Family. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ooldthwaite. 

These  toasts  called  forth  a  succession  of 
crisp  five-minute  speeches  that  reviewed  most 
pleasantly  the  salient  features  of  our  tour. 
And  the  oratorical  program  was  delightfully 
interrupted  by  the  rendering  of  an  original 
tune  for  the  words  of  “America,”  composed 
by  Mr.  Showalter,  and  dedicated  to  the  “Pil¬ 
grims.  ” 

In  announcing  the  final  toast,  to  which  our 
conductor,  Mr.  Ooldthwaite,  was  to  reply, 
Mr.  Elliot,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  satisfaction  which  all  shared  in 
his  loyal,  patient,  and  efficient  management, 
as  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark’s  representative,  and  then 
presented  him  with  a  well-filled  purse,  as  a 
practical  token  of  the  universal  gratitude  and 
good  feeling.  This  brought  forth  a  graceful 
speech  of  appreciation  and  thanks,  after 
which  the  Doxology  was  sung,  and  then,  with 
a  parting  prayer  by  Dr.  Field,  “The  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage,”  as  a  com¬ 
pany,  adjourned,  sine  die. 

The  voyage  home  on  the  “Noordland"  was 
anticipated  by  our  sanguine  party  as  just  the 
rest  they  needeii,  after  their  frequent  changes 
of  scene,  and  they  planned  how  they  would, 
like  those  other  Pilgrims  whom  Bunyan  tells 
of,  “go  very  lovingly  on  together  and  have 
sweet  discourse  of  all  things  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  in  their  pilgrimage.”  But  a 
new  change  of  scene  awaited  us,  for  which 
we  had  not  planned.  No  sooner  were  we  well 
out  to  sea  than  “no  small  tempest  lay  on  us," 
and  tumbling  round  with  the  heaving  ship, 
buffeted  by  the  wind  and  splashed  with  the 
spray,  we  soon  found  that  this  was  no  place 
for  rest  and  quiet  reminiscence.  Two  perfect 
days  blessed  our  voyage,  however.  One  was 
Sunday,  when  we  had  a  pleasant  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  led  by  Dr.  Landon  of  San  Francisco,  and 
an  evening  praise  service  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Straus  of  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

The  other  was  the  last  day  out,  when  part¬ 
ing  was  in  the  air.  And  as  this  band  of  pil¬ 
grims,  now  become  really  friends  by  their 
weeks  of  journeying  and  sojourning  together, 
felt  the  hour  of  separation  coming  near,  even 
the  thought  of  getting  home  could  not  dispel 
a  feeling  of  genuine  regret  and  sadness.  On 
that  last  evening  all  of  us  who  were  on  board 
assembled  once  more,  while  friendly  and  cor¬ 
dial  words  of  affection  were  spoken  and  reso¬ 
lutions  offered  by  Dr.  Thompson,  Dr.  Landon, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Potter  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others. 

The  next  morning,  in  sparkling  sunshine, 
with  blue  sky  and  bluer  sea,  with  a  thousand 
affectionate  goodbyes  and  good  wishes  and 
plans  for  future  meetings,  with  flags  flying 
and  friends  waving  greetings  on  the  dock,  we 
reached  New  York,  and  the  Presbyterian  Pil¬ 
grims  parted,  to  meet  no  more,  perhaps,  until 
we  reach  that  other  “  Port  after  stormy  seas” 
to  which  we  all  look  forward.  E.  E. 
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THE  EVANGEUST, 


THE  BEieX  OE  LAW. 

The  lines  are  tightening  about  the  breakers 
of  the  Sunday  law  regarding  the  sale  of 
liquors,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  wrig¬ 
gles  and  contortions  multiply.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  the  editors  of  some  daily  papers 
were  suffering  from  congested  hopes  and 
strangely  excited  fears,  so  furious  are  their 
raids  on  Mr.  Roosevelt,  so  wearily  witty  are 
their  caricatures.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
the  whole  city  was  beiug  tortured  by  a  relent¬ 
less  giant  who  had  it  in  his  grip,  or  by  a  small, 
but  active  insect  who  was  driving  his  sting 
into  the  pachyderms  of  old  and  effete  Tam¬ 
many  days.  At  all  times  the  stir  is  great,  and 
to  our  eyes  it  becomes  daily  more  interesting 
and  hopeful. 

The  evidences  of  a  changed  condition  in 
■city  government  are  very  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing.  There  is  an  exceedingly  sharp 
corner  around  which  Mr.  Morris  Tekulsky — a 
name  not  altogether  forgotten  by  the  people 
in  these  newer  days — is  leading  6ve  thousand 
confessed  violaters  of  the  law  toward  submis¬ 
sion  to  its  requirements  until  a  “reform”  can 
be  worked  in  the  law-makers.  The  change  of 
attitude  by  this  association  is  the  more  to  be 
admired,  because  their  hopes  of  reforming  the 
law  are  clouded  by  the  facts  which  must  be 
faced :  one  that  the  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Tammany  “friends”  of  the  liquor  sellers;  and 
another,  that  the  feeling  among  the  voters  and 
the  power  behind  the  votes  are  almost  daily 
going  over  to  the  support  of  the  present  reign 
of  law.  In  such  circumstances  to  see  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  defiers  of  excise  law  and  Sunday 
quiet,  is  something  to  be  noted  as  an  era  in 
true  reform.  It  really  looks  like  lifting  New 
York  out  of  its  bondage  to  the  baser  elements ; 
and  the  dignity  of  self-government  on  true 
principles  seems  to  be  coming  back  to  this 
great  city. 

But  a  more  significant  token  of  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  this  reign  of  law,  yet  one  not  so 
readily  seen  by  the  public,  is  the  regeneration 
of  the  police.  Any  one  at  all  posted  as  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  new  applicants 
for  a  place  on  the  force  feels  sure  that  the  old 
days  of  blackmail  and  bludgeon,  of  bossism 
and  brutality,  are  fading  out  of  sight.  The 
morals  of  the  men  is  improved,  the  tone  of  the 
force  is  already  higher.  Under  the  late 
regime  the  lower,  baser  motive  was  behind 
the  men  who  wore  the  city’s  uniform.  Their 
“usefulness”  to  some  man  was  more  than  their 
service  to  the  municipality.  A  policeman  was 
the  runner,  the  pimp,  the  go  between  of  a 
■debased  and  plotting  politician,  or  the  “chief” 
who  represented  him.  We  think  of  that  force 
with  surprise  that  now  equals  our  shame.  We 
wonder  how  such  things  could  be  and  be  en- 
■dured.  A  perfect  police  is  not  to  be  expected, 
nor  can  it  be  created  in  a  day.  But  the  new 
■police  is  so  different  from  the  old  as  to  make 
us  hope  for  something  better  in  the  days  at 
hand. 

Still  another  aspect  of  this  reign  of  law  is 
cheering,  and  that  is  the  political.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  rulrj'the  city  honestly  according  to 
law  has  made  the  atmosphere  better,  and 
politics  is  likely  to  be  even  more  improved 
than  the  police.  The  lesson  of  last  fall  is  not 
yet  fully  learned  by  some  political  leaders,  hot 
there  is  not  one  among  them  who  has  no^ 're¬ 
ceived  hints  that  will  have  to  be  heeded. 
fight  for'possession  of  this  city  will  be  very 


fierce,  no  doubt,  at  the  next  election.  And  if 
it  were  possible  to  buy  tbe  votes,  a  great  deal 
of  money  would  be  paid  for  a  victory.  But 
tbe  difficulty  now  is  to  know  just  where  the 
foes  to  our  reign  of  law  are  going  to  put  their 
trust.  It  is  the  question  to-day  of  a  falling 
Tammany.  That  old  mistress  of  New  York  is 
very  mad,  and  no  doubt  wise  in  her  way. 
Yet  her  mainstays  are  weakened  by  tbe  tem¬ 
perance  sentiment  of  the  city.  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant,  and  her  whole  hope  now  rests 
on  a  division  of  the  friends  of  law  and  honest 
government.  Of  course  it  is  always  possible 
for  politicians  to  sacrifice  principles  for  party 
gain  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  suffer  the  old  and 
fatal  mistake  of  “straight  tickets”  and  tortu¬ 
ous  methods  to  be  made  at  this  crisis.  The 
taste  of  good  wine  makes  the  worse  abhorrent. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  just  enough  to  make  the  experience  of 
corrupt  rule  utterly  intolerable. 


AN  INSTRUCTITE  CASE. 

The  Andover  inquiry  concerning  tbe  theo¬ 
logical  soundness  of  IProf.  Ryder  has  ended 
well.  The  Visitors  and  Trustees  have  reached 
a  common  conclusion,  and  everybody  seems 
to  be  satisfied  both  with  himself  and  his 
brother.  This  result  is  at  least  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption,  if  not  an  absolute  proof,  that  the 
right  thing  has  been  done  by  all.  The  issue  of 
the  case  is  of  interest  beyond  the  borders  of 
Congregationalism,  and  we  congratulate  our 
brethren,  and  especially  tbe  much  misrepre¬ 
sented  Seminary  concerned,  on  the  just  and 
peaceful  result  finally  reached,  and  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  all  parties,  save  possibly  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals.  Recent  history  has  evidently  shed 
some  light  on  tbe  path  of  those  here  dealing 
with  a  grave  responsibility— nothing  less  than 
the  professional  life  and  good  repute  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  Qod.  Taking  a  lesson  from  tbe  serious 
mistakes  made  elsewhere,  largely  through  sheer 
panic  and  partisan  excitement,  our  brethren 
entered  upon  their  unwelcome  task,  and 
finally  finished  it,  in  a  truly  judicial  and 
prayerful  temper,  such  as  becomes  those  who 
assume  the  obligation— than  which  there  can 
be  none  more  momentous — to  render  righteous 
judgment. 

By  deliberation  in  this  spirit,  agreement, 
rather  than  wider  divergence,  has  come  about. 
This  is  the  particularly  happy  feature  of  tbe 
case.  The  men  of  the  hour  have  shown  both 
sense  and  sanity  of  zeal.  They  have  done 
wisely  and  thoroughly,  yet  tenderly  and  fairly, 
and  the  end  is  large  peace  and  safe  toleration. 
We  are  profoundly  glad  of  such  an  example 
and  of  a  result  so  creditable  to  tbe  Christian 
spirit  of  tbe  age.  We  confess  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  our  Church  has  not  done  so  well. 
To  save  a  man  is  better  than  to  destroy  him ; 
and  the  child  brought  back  to  the  family  is  a 
greater  joy  than  the  conservative  homestayer. 
Andover  has  gained  a  scholar  who  is  wiser 
and  better  for  bis  inquest,  and  the  friends  of 
Andover  are  also  wiser  and  richer  for  making 
an  inquiry  that  instructs  and  harmonizes. 
The  key  to  the  heart  of  difficulties  is  not 
necessarily  a  fishhook.  When  Prof.  Ryder 
was  questioned,  he  responded  frankly,  and 
when  his  questioners  read  bis  reply,  they 
looked  for  points  of  harmony  and  found  them. 
The  wheat  was  more  than  the  chaff  by  far. 


Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  gone  to  Canada  for 
a  few  days  of  recreation  and  fishing.  Just  as 
he  was  departing  a  Tribune  reporter  caught 
him  on  the  fly,  as  it  were,  and  elicited  bis 
views  touching  Dr.  Lamps  and  his  call  to 
Omaha.  The  interview  is  of  such  interest 
and  promise  that  we  give  it  without  abridge¬ 
ment  on  page  28. 


ABK  PBB8BTTKB1JCS  PBBSBTTKBIBg  t 

The  following  from  an  influeatial  sooroe 
merits  serious  consideration  and  is  commended 
to  all  those  who  believe  the  rights  of  Presby¬ 
teries  to  be  essentials  of  the  Presbyterian  sys¬ 
tem,  of  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
Presbyteries  as  any  vital  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Without  indicating  definitely  the  origin 
of  this  suggestion  to  the  Presbyteries  as  to 
action  which  seems  to  be  in  order  just  now, 
it  is  perhaps  well  enough  to  say  that  it  does 
not  come  from  any  one  connected  with  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  or  with  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  It  is  an  independent 
recommendation  from  one  who  has  a  true  zeal 
for  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  our  Church, 
our  schools,  and  tbe  young  men  who  are  to 
find  providential  call  and  direction  to  a  con¬ 
secrated  life.  It  is  a  word  in  season,  and 
should  have  weight  with  us  all  for  its  timeli¬ 
ness,  its  true  temper,  its  manly  independence, 
and  its  far  outlook.  Our  respected  correspond¬ 
ent  writes: 

As  the  time  for  the  fall  meetings  of  tbe 
several  Presbyteries  is  now  approaching,  and 
candidates  for  tbe  ministry  will  be  looking 
anxiously  to  know  what  treatment  they  may 
expect  in  their  applications  for  licensure,  or 
ordination,  it  is  suggested  to  tbe  Presbyteries 
to  adopt  the  following  or  some  similar  minute: 

Resolved,  by  the  Presbjtery  of - ,  for 

the  information  of  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  in  examining  candidates  for  licensure  or 
ordination,  this  Presbytery  will  continue  to 
pursue  its  past  invariable  course,  viz :  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  candidate  as  to  the  evidence  of  bis 
personal  piety  and  views  in  seeking  the  minis¬ 
try  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
of  Scripture,  of  theology,  church  history,  and 
homiletics,  and  the  other  branches  of  study 
required,  without  raising  any  question  as  to 
the  particular  Seminary  in  which  be  may  have 
pursued  his  studies.  ” 


Every  heart  is  filled  with  tender  sympathy 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Niles  of  Trumansburg, 
whose  brilliant  and  highly  accomplished 
daughter,  Lottie,  a  graduate  of  and  for  four 
years  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  in 
Elmira  College,  was  drowned  in  Cayuga  Lake 
a  week  ago  last  Sunday.  These  strange,  sad, 
and  startling  events  would  wreck  our  peace 
did  we  not  believe  in  a  supervising  providence. 
To  cross  the  border  to  the  other  life  by  the 
few  steps  that  took  the  dear  child  of  so  much 
love,  of  so  many  gifts  and  graces,  from  the 
cottage  on  the  shore  to  the  cool  waters  that 
quenched  her  life  so  quick,  is  such  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  tbe  partial  to  the  perfect  as  to 
mingle  our  sorrows  with  tbe  joy  of  her  glad 
surprise.  Out  of  one  dear  home  with  its 
earthly  limitationSr  its  wearf  hours,  its  sick¬ 
nesses  and  uncertainties,  amid  all  the  veri¬ 
ties  of  love  and  high  ambition  and  hope  of 
doing  good,  to  spring  at  once  to  the  heavenly 
home  so  infinitely  dear,  so  eternally  serene,  is 
a  thing  so  wonderful  that  it  shames  our  tears. 

’*  Into  tbe  infinite  sUenoe  that  sirdsour  life  aroond 

iDto  the  unknown  sbitdows  with^  which  death's  shore 
Is  bound  ' 

Thou  bast  gone  forth*  belored^  and  it  werewrongHo 
weep 

That  thou  has  left  the  shaUows,  and  dost  possess  the 

deep  I”  , 

The  bronze  tablet  in  memory  and  honor  of 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
beneficence,  Chiefiy  through  the  agency  of  tbe 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  is  a  fitting  work  of 
art,  it  being  the  largest  ornamental  bronze 
casting  ever  made  in  America.  It  is  a  solid 
piece  of  bronze  ten  feet,  six  inches  high,  and 
one  foot  thick,  abd  almost  three  thousand 
pounds  of  metal  were  used  in  the  casting.  It 
will  soon  be  put  in  position  on  the  comer  pier 
of  the  second  story  of  the  Newsboys’  Home, 
at  New  Chambers  and  Duane  Streets,  tjtif  city. 
This  home  was  established  largely  tjhrpugh 
Mr.  Brace’s  efforts. 
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BEHIND  THE  PAUSADE9. 

There  is  a  strip  of  woodland  of  a  mile  or 
more  that  hides  the  world  of  life  and  loveli¬ 
ness  on  the  lower  slope  even  from  one  who  has 
scaled  the  front  and  stands  on  the  crest  of  the 
Hndson’s  lower  right  hand  shore.  It  is  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  pierce  the  forest  limit  from  Alpine, 
opposite  Yonkers,  where  our  brother  Builder 
Cady  has  his  summer  home  perched  like  an 
eagle  on  his  cliff,  to  the  gentle  slopes  “where 
the  willows  grow"  (Tenafly),  where  Judge 
Ashbel  Oreen  dwelt  for  many  years,  leaving  a 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  many  hearts  even 
more  eloquent  than  the  one  to  his  wife  on  the 
wall  of  the  church  where  they  worshipped. 
And  it  is  a  special  delight  to  look  into  the 
manse  built  by  Mr.  Oreen.  on  a  terrace  above 
the  church,  amid  chestnut  trees  of  singular 
beauty,  and  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Christian  home  along  with  the  fresh  airs  of 
such  a  sjlvan  retreat.  And  the  cup  of  de¬ 
lighted  surprise  for  the  climber  over  the  Pali¬ 
sades  on  this  voyage  of  discovery,  is  quite 
complete  when  a  second  service  is  held  on  the 
lawn  beside  the  church  rather  than  within 
even  consecrated  walls.  To  find  a  scene  like 
that  behind  the  woods  whose  tops  we  have 
seen  over  the  Hudson  for  -many  a  year,  and 
within  almost  footshot  of  the  heart  of  the 
city,  is  like  the  romances  of  the  East.  Is  this 
the  nineteenth  century  of  os  prosaic  menT 
Yes.  this  is  all  real  to  him  who  has  faith  to  j 
find  it.  Good  friends  behind  the  Palisades, 
rejoice  in  your  goodly  heritage  and  be  happy 
as  your  homes  are  beautiful  and  your  valley 
rich  with  peace !  R.  A.  S. 

The  last  Presbyterian  Messenger  has  this 
reference  to  the  coming  sessions  on  Walnut 
Hills:  “Lane  Seminary  has  completed  its  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  coming  year,  and  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  students  more  thoroughly  with 
the  history  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  their 
relation  to  the  General  Assembly,  their  meth 
ods,  their  claims  on  the  ministry  and  on  the 
churches,  one  secretary  from  each  Board  has 
been  invited  to  spend  a  week  at  the  Seminary, 
delivering  from  two  to  five  lectures  on  the 
particular  department  of  church  work  which 
he  represents.  This  is  probably  the  very  beet 
substitute  for  a  chair  of  instruction  on  these 
subjects.  Many  of  our  young  ministers  go 
forth  from  the  seminaries  comparatively  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  organised  work  of  the  Church  in 
which  they  become  ministers.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  them  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  organised  work,  and  it  will  also  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  both  to  the  Board  and  to  these  young 
ministers  to  be  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  each  other.* 


General  Booth  is  encouraged  touching  bis 
projected  Canada  colony.  The  roving  Com- 
mission  to  bunt  up  the  best  place  practicable, 
vis:  Commandant  Herbert  Booth,  Colonel 
Stitt,  the  Governor  of  the  Hadleigh  Farm  Col¬ 
ony,  and  Mr.  Lawford  of  Basingstoke,  an  agri 
cultural  expert,  are  favorably  impressed  with 
some  portions  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley, 
where  they  have  been  well  received.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Commission’s  investigations  thus 
far,  and  their  report.  General  Booth  is  said  to 
be  “feeling  more  satisfied  and  confident  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  future  of  the  over-sea 
colony  than  for  some  time  past.  ” 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  another  column,  in  which  a 
position  as  housemother,  matron,  or  house¬ 
keeper  in  a  motherless  family  is  asked  for. 
We  know  whereof  we  aflSrm  when  we  say  that 
no  more  competent  person  could  be  desired  in 
any  of  theae  positions.  The  house,  or  school, 
or  collie  bouse,  or  institution  which  can  se¬ 
cure  the  services  there  offered,  will  be  most 
favored.  ^ 


SHADOWS  AND  SUNSHINE. 

By  BolUn  A.  Bawyer.  B.D. 

Deep  in  the  primeval  woods  on  the  shore 
where  Irving  roamed  in  youth  with  Kemble 
and  Paulding,  stands  an  ivy-grown  church 
with  a  small  open  turret  for  a  sweet-sounding 
bell,  and  over  the  vestibule  a  mellow  throated 
organ.  Hither  came  one  who  bore  a  name  re¬ 
nowned  in  the  city  and  State  under  a  cloud  of 
roses,  upborne  by  the  loving  hands  of  many  a 
tried  old  friend,  some  of  illustrious  fame,  and 
rested  for  a  little,  while  the  brief  ritual  was 
recited  and  some  favorite  hymns  were  sung, 
and  then  went  forth  into  the  son -lighted 
woods  to  wait  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Perhaps  the  coming  of  some  by  a  too  early 
train  was  an  unsought  means  of  taking  in  new 
and  deep  impressions  from  a  scene  and  sur¬ 
roundings  so  familiar  and  yet  so  unique.  It 
is  not  often  in  our  noisy,  necessitous  life  that 
one  drops  into  such  a  speaking  silence  with 
suggestions  and  hints  of  memory  to  enforce 
and  enhance  the  interest  of  the  slightest  oc¬ 
currence.  In  such  moments  a  footfall  is  an 
event,  an  unusual  flash  of  light  on  the  pic¬ 
tured  window  is  an  inspiration,  a  preliminary 
stir  of  organ  notes  rouses  like  an  overture  to 
some  immortal  composition.  Not  everywhere 
is  it  so  very  useful  to  be  compelled  to  wait. 
Yet  a  time  to  think,  to  gather  up  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  more  trifling  accessories  of  a  cere¬ 
monial  occasion,  to  concentrate  the  sense  of  a 
burial  service,  to  have  the  train  of  our  in- 
tensest  thought  broken  by  the  sudden  stroke 
of  the  bell,  the  shuddering  sigh  of  the 
organ  as  if  the  summer  wind  smote  the 
strings  of  an  aerial  harp,  and  the  measured 
tread  of  the  processional  and  a  voice  uttering 
the  cry  of  the  ages:  “Lord,  make  me  to  know 
mine  end  and  the  measure  of  my  days  I” — this 
is  a  great  impulse  to  the  conceptions  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  most  valuable  truth  and  most 
vivid  and  lasting  lessons. 

So  it  was  that  after  forty  years  we  came 
back  to  a  place  unvisited  in  all  that  thronged 
and  teeming  interval.  These  grand  old  trees 
are  half  a  century  older  than  when  our  eyes 
last  looked  upon  them,  but  they  give  no  sign 
of  age,  only  a  richer  strength,  a  more  lusty 
ripeness.  On  this  winding  wood -path  our  feet 
that  have  out-stayed  all  but  one  of  those  that 
were  here  with  us  then,  fall  solitary  as  if 
sounding  backward  over  the  vanished  years; 
yet  the  shafts  of  sunshine  are  just  as  keen, 
the  filtering  glory  through  the  fiuttering 
leaves  is  just  as  gay  and  blithe  as  were 
those  of  that  long  ago.  There  is  no  sigh 
or  gloom  in  these  glorious  woods,  no  sound 
of  sorrow,  no  thrills  of  regret.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  spring  is  in  the  latest  summer, 
and  if  the  world  bad  but  this  day  sprung  from 
the  forming  hand  it  could  not  be  fairer  nor 
seem  to  be  more  glad.  All  the  tender  thoughts 
of  them  we  knew  on  these  walks  and  whose 
words  gave  worth  to  that  far,  fresh  holiday, 
are  tremulous  with  the  same  gentle  delight 
that  flashed  from  those  tearless  eyes  and 
reached  our  inmost  life  with  the  tingling 
touches  of  friendly  hands.  It  is  the  same 
dear  world,  the  same  fair  world,  for  all  the 
years.  Ask  the  bright  face  that  reflects  your 
own  youth  at  your  side,  and  get  your  answer. 
Oh,  murmuring  spirit,  the  world  grows  not 
old.  All  nature  reproaches  your  repining. 
The  shadows  are  the  under  half  of  the  sun¬ 
shine.  This  sigh  we  breathe  is  just  as  sweet 
as  the  smiles  that  overlay  the  memory.  Glad 
friends  of  distant  days,  we  are  walking  with 
you  still.  Over  us  falls  the  gentle  shade,  on 
you  the  fadeless  light.  How  good  it  is  to 
bring  the  two  halves  of  life  together,  making 


its  integrity  as  grand  as  this  day  of  summer 
brightness !  One  side  of  life  is  not  enough. 
We  must  have  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
also  in  order  to  possess  it.  With  the  seen, 
only  we  do  not  live ;  we  may  exist.  But  here 
under  the  trees  we  learn  the  meaning  of  two- 
worlds.  apart  yet  interlocking  as  the  sunlight 
interlaces  these  shadows.  Thank  God  for  the 
shadow  that  is  youngest  sister  to  the  sunshine  f 
Here  we  are  at  the  stone  wall  that  ends  our 
walk.  Let  us  sit  down  a  moment  before  going 
back  to  the  highway,  and  take  council  with 
our  souls  about  the  ways  and  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  ourselves  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  these  green 
old  woods.  Listen  to  their  whispering  as  gay 
as  the  gleeful  talk  of  children.  That  great 
oak  echoes  to  us  now  the  laughter  of  Irving 
and  Drake  and  Halleck.  This  bending  chest¬ 
nut  holds  up  to  us  the  fair  face  of  one  who  has 
long  since  fled  av’ay  to  higher  glory.  Oh,  the 
secret  fountain  of  youth  is  the  sunshine.  And 
of  that  there  should  be  no  lack  in  a  world  to- 
which  the  Light  has  come. 


A  PLANTATION  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evanoeust:— 

I  wonder  if  your  readers  would  be  interested' 
in  an  account  of  a  small  Sunday-school  which 
I  visited  on  a  friend’s  plantation  in  East 
Tennessee?  The  class  was  held  in  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  cabin  of  two  rooms.  The  back  door 
was  off  and  rested  against  the  wall  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  room,  and  the  window  panes 
were  out.  A  few  rough  benches  filled  up  the 
room,  and  in  the  doorway  the  boys  bung  an 
old  lesson  scroll  given  by  the  Sunday-school 
in  the  village.  I  have  been  to  fine  Sunday- 
school  rooms  with  stained  glass  windowsv 
handsome  carpets,  and  comfortable  class¬ 
rooms,  but  I  never  saw  such  attentive  chil¬ 
dren  as  these,  for  they  rarely  stopped  looking 
at  their  teacher.  Only  one  child,  I  think,  had 
on  shoes  and  stockings.  Although  but  few 
attend  day  school,  which  is  only  held  for 
three  or  four  months  in  this  county,  the- 
children  recited  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  per¬ 
fectly,  and  are  now  learning  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-first  Psalm.  They  answered 
promptly  the  questions  asked  them  about  the 
Old  Testament  up  to  this  quarter,  and  they 
know  about  half  of  the  Child’s  Catechism  oa 
the  Life  of  Jesus,  published  at  the  Thom- 
well  Orphanage,  North  Carolina.  I  wish  that 
our  infant  schools  in  the  North  used  this  ex¬ 
cellent  little  book. 

The  class  was  commenced  last  summer,  and 
was  continued  in  the  fall,  but  the  cabin  is  to 
airy  an  apartment  for  the  cold  winter  months- 
here  in  the  mountains.  So  all  this  Bible  in¬ 
struction  is  not  one  year  old  I  The  singing  i» 
very  peculiar,  for  they  have  no  organ  and  but 
little  idea  of  tune.  I  wish  that  some  of  your 
readers  would  help  give  us  |20  toward  a  baby 
organ,  which  could  easily  be  carried  to  the 
cabin  every  Sunday  from  the  teacher’s  home. 
If  you  could  see  these  poor  mountain  whites- 
and  know  bow  few  are  their  opportunities  and 
how  slight  their  religious  training,  you  would 
appreciate  the  work  which  this  little  class  is- 
doing.  E.  L.  P. 

Hosst  Creek,  East  TExiraasEB. 

Contributions  for  the  outraged  and  suffering' 
Armenians  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Spencer  Trask, 
Treasurer,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
committee  acting  with  him  is  composed  of  our 
best  citizens,  men  and  women,  and  the  call  for 
funds  is  very  special  and  pressing. 


The  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers,  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  (Fifth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-ninth  Street),  has  felt  constrained 
to  .decline  the  call  extended  to  him  by  the 
Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  Erie,  Pa. — in 
every  way  a  desirable  charge,  as  we  regard  it. 


August  29,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Songs,  Poems  and  Verses  .  By  Helen  Lady 
Dufferin  (Countess  of  Gifford).  Edited 
with  a  Memoir  and  some  account  of  the 
Sheridan  Family  by  her  son,  the  Marquess 
of  Duflferin  and  Ava.  With  Portrait. 
Fourth  Edition.  London :  John  Murray. 
1895. 

A  Selection  op  the  Songs  op  Lady  Dupperin 
(Countess  of  GiflFord).  Set  to  Music  by 
Herself  and  others.  A  Companion  Vol¬ 
ume  to  Songs,  Poems  and  Verses.  Edited 
by  her  Son,  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava.  The  Same. 

It  is  the  gift  of  fine  natures— under  \rhat- 
ever  sky  they  may  be  born— if  their  lot  in  life 
calls  them  to  pass  from  country  to  country,  to 
draw  to  themselves  by  a  natural  attraction  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  in  a  Northern  or  a  South¬ 
ern  clime.  Of  no  one  could  this  be  more  truly 
said  than  of  the  editor  of  these  volumes.  For 
thirty  years  Lord  Dufferin  has  been  in  the 
public  life  of  his  country — as  Ambassador  to 
St.  Petersburgb,  to  Constantinople,  to  Rome, 
and  now  to  Paris,  the  highest  position  in  all 
the  British  Embassies,  while  between  these  he 
has  been  for  six  years  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  and  six  years  Governor-General  of 
India.  This  long  and  splendid  career  would 
seem  enough  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  any 
man,  but  that  he  possesses  great  recuperative 
power;  and  last  but  not  least,  that  he  has  been 
supported  by  the  constant  presence  of  one  of 
the  most  admirable  women  in  the  world. 

Lady  Dufferin,  the  mother  of  the  present 
Marquess,  and  author  of  the  works  he  has  here 
collected,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  and  his  first  wife  the  beau 
tiful  Miss  Linley,  and  united  in  her  own 
person  all  the  intelligence,  wit,  grace,  charm 
and  beauty  with  which  her  ancestors  for  gen 
erations  back  had  been  endowed.  More 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  her  an¬ 
cestor  Daniel  Sheridan  was  collaborating  with 
Bishop  Bedell  in  the  translation  of  the  Irish 
Bible,  a  work  of  incalculable  importance  in 
the  history  of  Irish  Protestantism  ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day  not  one  generation 
of  the  Sheridan  family  has  failed  to  produce 
writers  of  mark;  twenty  eight  authors  and 
two  hundred  works  being  given  by  Lord 
Dufferin  in  an  appendix.  The  Sheridan  char 
acter  was  almost  as  valuable  an  inheritance  as 
the  Sheridan  mind.  Whatever  the  faults  of  their 
brilliant  ancestor,  the  eons  and  daughters  of  this 
illustrious  house  have  been  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  bright,  cheerful,  loving,  with  a  refine¬ 
ment  that  comes  only  from  generations  of 
association  with  the  truly  great,  a  wit  that 
never  wounded,  a  humor  that  always  warmed 
like  sunshine.  Such  was  Helen  Sheridan,  Lady 
Dufferin,  and  to  these  delightful  character 
istics  she  added  a  beautiful  person,  a  trained 
intelligence,  a  cultivated  mind  and  the  strength 
born  of  a  deep  experience  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

A  character  like  this  is  hard  to  portray,  for 
only  the  sympathy  of  thorough  acquaintance 
and  tender  love  can  do  it  justice,  and  one  who 
so  knows  and  loves  finds  it  difficult  not  to  fall 
into  the  snare  of  eulogy  or  of  indiscreet  reve¬ 
lation.  Lord  Dufferin  has  avoided  these  and 
all  other  snares.  So  little  her  junior  that  he 
clearly  rem<  mbers  his  mother’s  tw  mty-flrst 
birthday,  the  early  death  of  his  father  threw 


her  upon  his  companionship  at  an  age  when 
the  chivalry  of  youth  turns  to  romance  the 
filial  love  of  childhood.  So  he  came  to  under¬ 
stand  her  as  sons  do  not  always  understand 
their  mothers,  and  the  portrait  he  has  drawn 
of  her,  while  it  reveals  the  intense  love  with 
which  such  a  mother  must  inspire  such  a  son, 
is  everywhere  restrained  by  good  taste,  tact, 
and  sense  of  proportion.  Nothing  is  revealed 
in  which  the  public  has  not  a  legitimate  in¬ 
terest,  nothing  omitted  that  is  needed  to  put 
her  character  in  a  true  light.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  evident  in  the  account  of  Lady  Duffer- 
in’s  second  mariiage,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
sympathy,  candor,  and  reserve. 

It  is  often  said  that  women  are  signally  de¬ 
ficient  in  humor.  The  saying  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  Lady  Dufferin  at  least  forms  a  signal 
exception.  Though  some  of  the  poems  here 
collected  are  pathetic— who  of  us  but  remem¬ 
bers  the  fine  pathos  of  The  Emigrant’s  Lament : 

“  I'm  sitting  on  the  stile.  Mary,” 
most  of  the  letters  are  brimful  of  mirth,  satire 
and  sportiveness.  “The  Fine  Young  English 
Gentleman,”  written  to  her  brother  Charles 
Sheridan,  an  impecunious  young  diplomat,  is  a 
delightful  bit  of  sisterly  satire ;  and  singers  of  a 
generation  ago  remember  bow  they  smiled 
over  The  Charming  Woman  (“So  Miss  Myrtle’s 
going  to  Marry”).  Lady  Dufferin  delighted  to 
play  with  words,  ringing  the  changes  on  a  sin 
gle  vocable  with  the  glee  of  a  child.  There 
are  whole  poems  that  rhyme  to  a  single  word 
—“crow,”  “boy,”“pen.  ”  There  are  rhymed  pro- 
ogues  which  she  wrote  to  such  plays  as  The 
School  for  Scandal,  for  instance,  or  Richelieu, 
which  take  playful  advantage  of  every  opening 
for  humor;  other  poems  bit  off  a  single  human 
foible  with  not  one  jot  of  malice. 

Lady  Dufferin’s  poetic  gift  was  equalled  by 
her  gift  for  music.  Many  of  her  own  songs 
and  those  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Norton,  were  set 
to  music  by  her,  and  are  here  collected  in  the 
smaller  of  these  two  volumes. 

With  all  her  gifts,  her  highest  endowment 
was  the  power  of  loving  and  ef  inspiring  love. 
Her  love  of  her  husband,  her  son,  and  her 
grandchildren,  was  a  passion,  and  her  warm 
affection  was  shed  abroad  upon  a  wide  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends,  among  whom  she  was 
the  object  of  adoring  admiration.  She  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  Browning’s  most  beautiful 
Bonnets,  and  among  her  friends  she  counted 
those  of  her  time  who  were  best  worth  know¬ 
ing. 

Paul  Errington  and  Our  Scarlet  Prince. 
A  Book  for  the  American  People.  By  John 
McDowell  Leavitt,  D. D.,  LL  D.  New 
York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

The  story  opens  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  incidents  of  which  brighten  and 
add  to  its  interest.  Paul  Errington,  a  brilliant 
young  college  President,  after  many  struggles, 
gives  up  bis  position  and  the  faith  of  bis  fath¬ 
ers  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  Later  he  re¬ 
nounces  his  family  and  enters  the  priesthood, 
and  is  appointed  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  where  a  plain  and  simple,  but  kindly 
Irish  priest  is  his  companion.  Under  such 
altered  circumstances  be  does  his  duty  faith¬ 
fully,  but  he  does  not  find  the  rest  and  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  hoped  for.  He  goes  to  Rome, 
and  is  well  received  by  Pius  IX.,  but  after  a 
time  he  has  permission  to  return  to  the  re¬ 
maining  member  of  his  family,  and  in  the 
course  of  time,  dissatisfied  with  Romanism,  he 
returns  to  the  faith  of  his  early  years.  The 
book  states  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  very  fairly,  and  shows  the  dangers 
that  come  from  the  want  of  a  practical  and 
living  faith.  It  may  be  the  means  of  prevent 
ing  some  from  giving  up  the  freedom  of  mind 
for  which  the  Christian  Church  has  striven, 
and  taking  on  a  yoke  that  is  too  hard  for 
thoughtful  people  to  bear. 


» 


My  Last  Will  and  Testament,  By  Hyacinthe 
Loyson  (P^re  Hyacinthe).  Trandated  by 
Fabian  Ware,  B  ^s-Sc.  Univ.  Gall.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  Freder¬ 
ick  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  Chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  London:  Cassell  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  very  small  book,  but  the  importance  of  a 
book  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  size.  Be¬ 
tween  these  covers  are  three  historic  docu¬ 
ments,  which,  though  for  the  time  they  do 
not  appear  very  greatly  to  have  infinenced  the 
world  or  the  Church,  are  none  the  less  of  very 
deep  historic  meaning.  They  are  the  “Prot- 
testation”  of  Father  Hyacinthe  at  the  time 
when  be  left  the  most  brilliant  Christian  pul¬ 
pit  in  the  world — that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
—bis  letter  to  bis  Superior  in  the  Carmelite 
Order  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  and  a  paper 
written  two  years  ago  in  the  form  of  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  views  on  these  and  other  subjects 
made  as  “Before  the  Veil”  of  approaching 
death. 

The  importance  of  Father  Hyacinthe’s  life- 
history  since  1869  is  not  the  success  of  his  en¬ 
deavors,  for  he  has  had  no  success  that  out¬ 
wardly  appears  to  justify  the  great  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  that  time.  His  two  great  protests, 
against  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  and 
against  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  have 
not  changed  the  Roman  Church,  nor  even 
availed  to  lend  potency  to  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  he  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
founder.  But  a  thousand  years  are  with  the 
Lord  as  one  day,  and  it  is  to  the  future  that 
this  truly  great  man— great  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  executive  force — commits  his  cause.  He 
has  not  led  a  mighty  movement,  as  Luther  did, 
but  this  is  partly  because  the  time  was  readv 
for  such  a  movement  when  Luther  rose,  as  it 
is  not  now,  and  partly  because  Father  Hya¬ 
cinthe  deems  that  the  mistake  of  Luther  was 
in  breaking  with,  instead  of  purifying  from 
within,  the  Church.  Father  Hyacinthe  has 
remained  a  Catholic,  though  not  a  Papist,  and 
a  priest,  though  not  a  celibate.  He  has  stood 
for  liberty  as  Luther  did,  and  his  justification 
is  sure  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

The  sympathetic  introduction  by  Dean  Far¬ 
rar  is  the  utterance  of  the  views  of  many 
Protestants  who  love  freedom  and  have  broad 
sympathies  The  volume  further  contains  a 
number  of  letters  and  papers  bearing  upon  the 
three  documents  by  Father  Hyacinthe. 

Extraits  Choisies  des  (Euvres  db  Paul 
^UROET.  Edited  and  Annotated  with  the 
Author’s  Consent,  by  Alphonse  N.  Van 
Daell,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 
Massaohusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Compay. 

In  this  small  volume  Professor  Van  Daell 
shows  the  work  of  Bourget  in  its  different 
phases  of  development.  It  is  preceded  by  a 
list  of  M.  Bourget’s  writings,  with  the  dates 
of  their  production,  and  a  list  of  the  reviews  to 
which  he  has  contributed.  A  critical  introduo 
tion  gives  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  of 
bis  life,  and  criticisms  of  his  works  by  French, 
German,  and  English  contemporaries,  as  well 
as  Professor  Van  Daell’s  own  view.  M.  Bour¬ 
get  has  written  an  autobiographical  letter  for 
this  collection,  which  will  interest  the  student 
in  these  selections  from  his  works.  His  verses, 
delicate  and  full  of  feeling  for  nature,  are 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  Lamartine.  In 
prose,  he  calls  Taine  his  master,  paying  a 
tribute  to  him  in  the  critical  essay,  Psycologie 
Contemporaine  {Notes  et  Portraits),  comparing 
Taine  with  the  other  writers  of  his  day,  thus 
giving  a  very  good  estimate  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  best  modern  French  writers.  M. 
Bourget’s  French  is  extremely  elegant,  with  a 
variety  and  wealth  of  expression,  which,  while 
making  it  difficult  reading  for  Americans,  gives 
a  valuable  vocabulary.  The  Pastels  and  letters 
of  travel  are  expressed  in  a  more  simple 
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style.  These  selections  are  interesting,  and  give 
a  good  idea  of  Bourget’s  place  as  an  author. 

Ltbical  Poetry  from  the  Bible.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Rhys.  New  York :  Macmillan  and 
Son.  81 

The  first  of  a  series  of  beautifully  made  little 
Tolumes  of  English  Lyrics.  It  was  a  wise  and 
happy  thought  to  begin  the  series  with  selec¬ 
tions  from  that  fountain  of  English  literature, 
the  Bible.  Whatever  may  be  one’s  views  as 
to  its  inspiration  or  authority,  no  one  can 
question  that  it  contains  the  noblest  literature 
in  the  English  language,  and  that  the  crying 
need  of  culture  to  day  (as  of  criticism  and  of 
doctrine),  is  a  better  acquaintance  with  its 
contents. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  Authorized 
Version  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Re¬ 
vision,  that  Mr.  Rhys  has  done  wisely  in  pre¬ 
ferring  it,  even  at  the  sacrifice  in  a  few  cases 
of  accuracy,  and  even  of  intelligibility.  Many 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  of 
lyrical  poetry  the  Bible  contains  outside  of  the 
Psalms.  Mr.  Rhys’s  collection  is  not  exhaus¬ 
tive,  but  it  is  full  and  good.  Brief  notes  ac 
company  the  selections,  giving  the  dates  which 
have  commended  themselves  to  scholars,  with 
a  few  other  particulars  of  literary  interest. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  very  bright  “study  of  a  boy"  is  the  story 
of  Master  Wilberforce,  by  the  lady  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  “Rita.”  What  this  lady 
writes  is  always  bright,  and  this  “study” 
shows  that  she  has  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  children,  and  that  like  her  Professor,  the 
father  of  Master  Wilberforce,  she  believes  in 
mothers.  There  is  some  humor  in  her  por¬ 
trayal  of  character,  and  now  and  then  a  vein 
of  pathos.  The  early  part  of  the  story  is 
stronger  and  more  natural  than  the  latter  part, 
but  young  Master  Wilberforce  is,  all  the  way 
through,  quite  worthy  of  study.  (Putnam’s. 
»1.) 

All  books  are  welcome  that  open  the  eyes  of 
children  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  about 
them.  Those  that  help  them  to  recognize  and 
know  wild  flowers  are  particularly  useful.  A 
series  of  conversations  on  wild  flowers  in  five 
small,  prettily  illustrated  volumes,  has  been 
brought  out  by  T.  Nelsons’  Sons:  Down  the 
Lane  and  Back,  Through  the  Copse,  Across  the 
Common,  Around  a  Cornfield,  A  Stroll  in  the 
Marsh.  All  are  by  “Uncle  Matt”  (M.  C. 
Cooke),  being  in  the  form  of  conversations 
between  himself  and  bis  niece.  Cissy.  As  the 
common  names  of  flowers,  as  well  as  the  char¬ 
acter  of  common  flowers,  often  differ  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  those  in  America,  the  little  volumes 
are  somewhat  less  useful  on  this  side  of  the 
water  than  in  England,  where  they  were 
written. 

Professor  Francis  H.  White  of  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
Outline  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United 
States  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupil.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  somewhat  thick  “copy- book,”  with 
topics  given  along  the  tops  of  the  pages  to  be 
filled  out,  as  well  astables  on  agriculture,  in¬ 
ventions,  discoveries,  and  explorations,  charts 
for  political  parties,  and  other  such  matters. 
The  book  further  contains  a  numberof  out 
line  maps,  and  a  list  of  reference  books. 
This  is  the  way  history  should  be  studied.  If 
the  teacher  keeps  close  to  Prof.  White’s 
method,  it  will  prove,  as  it  ought,  a  course  of 
geographical  and  literary  instruction  as  well. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

What  They  Couldn't  is  “a  home  story”  by 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy),  dealing  with  an 
important  subject — the  too  common  endeavor 
to  live  beyond  one’s  means,  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances  beyond  what  income  will  warrant.  The 

ndency  is  excellent,  the  literary  character 


about  up  to  the  average  of  Mrs.  Alden ’s  books. 
As  reading  for  grown  up  girls,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired 
from  this  point  of  view.  Such  a  subject  in¬ 
vites  and  would  reward  a  truly  literary  treat¬ 
ment.  The  book  incidentally  touches  on  the 
subject  of  temperance.  (Lothrop’s.  81.25.) 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  revised  edition 
of  Johnson’s  Universal  Cyclopaedia  has  ap¬ 
peared.  As  has  already  been  said  in  reviewing 
the  first  six  volumes,  the  revision  has  been 
conducted  by  a  large  corps  of  editors,  many 
of  them  specialists,  with  Dr.  Charles  Kendall 
Adams  at  their  head.  Many  of  the  articles 
have  been  entirely  rewritten,  all  the  others 
have  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  present 
volume  includes  the  titles  between  Raleigh  and 
Tannarivo.  (Appletons. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Missionary  Review  tor  September  con¬ 
tains  several  good  articles  on  Japan,  That  of 
most  permanent  value  is  the  review  of  The 
Year  1895  in  Japan  by  Dr.  George  William 
Knox  The  article  shows  this  youngest-born 
of  Powers,  from  an  Occidental  point  of  view, 
as  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  Christian  nations.  Taking  its 
place  for  the  first  time  among  the  great  Powers 
of  the  world,  as  the  result  of  a  brief  and  vie 
torious  war,  it  has  done  so  with  a  seriousness 
and  reserve  worthy  of  generations  of  worldly 
experience.  Japan,  in  proclaiming  itself 
“master  of  its  own  destiny,”  after  unexpected 
military  and  diplomatic  victory,  gives  evidence 
of  a  just  estimate  of  self.  “No  victor  could 
be  no  more  reasonable  and  self  controlled,  and 
when  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  interfered 
to  deprive  Japan  of  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  again  the  soundest  and  most  far 
sighted  policy  prevailed.  The  men  who  lead 
Japan  to-day  know  both  their  power  and  their 
limitations.  The  empire  is  safe  in  their 
hands.”  No  less  self-controlled  is  the  whole 
nation.  It  is  now  turning  earnestly  to  the 
works  of  peace.  Dr.  Knox  reviews  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  under  these  new  circum¬ 
stances,  and  though  admitting  the  existence 
of  many  problems,  he  believes  that  it  never 
had  a  fairer  prospect  in  Japan  than  to  day. 

In  a  thoughtful  paper  on  Arabia,  Islam,  and 
the  Eastern  Question,  in  the  September  issue 
of  Harper’s  Magazine,  William  H.  Thomson, 
M.D. ,  of  New  York,  makes  clear  the  reasons 
for  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Turk  in  Eu 
rope,  and  says  that  the  peril  of  the  Armenian 
is  not  the  result  of  local  or  temporary  hatred, 
but  of  a  racial  and  religious  fanaticism  which 
has  characterized  the  Moslem  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Dr.  Thomson  believes  that  Christian 
civilization  can  hope  for  little  progress  from 
the  Mohammedan. 

McClure’s  for  September  has  a  collection  of 
posthumous  Fables  by  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  a  new  Drumtoebty  story  by  Ian  Maclaren, 
and  a  Zenda  adventure  by  Anthony  Hope. 
“Edmund  Kirk,”  who  wrote  the  best  war  nov¬ 
els  of  the  war  period,  contributes  an  account 
of  Garfield’s  ride  up  an  exposed  hillside  at 
Chickamauga,  the  particulars  of  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Gen.  Garfield  himself. 

The  September  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Art  gives  an  account  of  the  “Old”  Salon,  that 
of  the  Champs  Elysees.  This  instalment  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse’s  study  of  The  Place  of 
Sculpture  in  Daily  Life  offers  some  admirable 
suggestions  to  women  who  are  interested  in 
making  their  homes  beautiful.  There  is  an 
excellent  paper  on  Hogarth  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Grego,  the  first  of  a  series  on  Our  Graphic 
Humorists. 

Annals  for  July  contains  a  number  of  im- 

gortant  papers.  The  opening  one,  by  Mr.  R. 

aleilles  of  the  University  of  Dijon,  is  a  very 
exhaustive  review  of  the  Development  of  the 
Present  Constitution  of  France.  Questions  of 
Taxation  and  Tariff  are  the  subjects  of  papers 
by  Messrs.  T.  N.  Carver  and  S.  B.  Harding 
Mr.  Leo  S.  Row  contributes  a  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  Notes  on  Municipal  Government.  (Amer 
ican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia.) 

By  reason  of  a  change  in  the  date  of  issue  of 
77ie  Bookman,  the  August  number  will  be 
called  August-September.  It  will  not  be  a 
double  number,  for  subscribers  for  the  year 
will  receive  twelve  numbers  notwithstanding 
this  change.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company). 


Mr.  Andrew  J.  Palm,  editor  and  publisher, 
puts  forth  a  special  number  of  the  American 
Magazine  of  Civics  (for  August  15)  particularly 
devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  “objects, 
efficiencies,  and  results”  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Civics,  now  completing  its  tenth 
year,  with  some  good  suggestions  for  Good 
Citizenship  organizations. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward’s  new  novel,  upon 
which  she  has  been  at  work  for  the  past  two 
years,  will  be  called  Sir  George  Tressady.  It 
will  appear  as  a  serial  in  The  Century,  begin¬ 
ning  with  November. 

The  Century  Company  announce  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  books  as  to  be  issued  in  October  and 
November:  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  Jungle  Stories,  to  be  called  The  Other 
Jungle  Book;  Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters, 
by  Prof.  John  C.  Van  Dyke;  Electricity  for 
Everybody,  by  Philip  Atkinson ;  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  with  annotations  and 
comments  by  Col.  Frederick  D.  Grant;  a  new 
cook-book, to  be  called  Mary  Ronald’s  Century 
Cook-Book,  with  150  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  dishes  specially  prepared  for  the  book 
and  photographed  on  the  table ;  Life  in  the 
Tuileries  Under  the  Second  Empire,  by  Miss 
Anna  L.  Bicknell,  who  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  a  family  of  the  court  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  and  resided  for  nine  years  in  the 
Tuileries  during  the  most  prosperous  times  of 
the  Second  Empire  ;  the  papers  by  Noah  Brooks 
on  Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time,  which  have 
been  appearing  in  The  Century ;  Municipal 
Government  in  Continental  Europe,  by  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  treating  of  the  citv  governments 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Budapesth,  Vienna,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  continental  cities:  A 
Madeira  Party,  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  Ri¬ 
valries  of  Long  and  Short  Codiac,  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards ;  Notes  of  a  Professional  Ex¬ 
ile,  by  E.  S.  Nadal;  Kitwyk  Stories,  by  Anna 
Eichberg  King,  the  author  of  Brown’s  Re¬ 
treat,  and  Other  Stories,  with  the  original 
illustrations  by  George  Wharton  Edwards; 
Miss  Julia  Magruder’s  novel.  The  Princess 
Sonia;  and  a  number  of  books  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  among  their 
announcements  of  new  novels,  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Dead  Man’s  Court,  a  detective  story 
of  to-day,  by  Maurice  J.  Hervey;  The  Sale  of 
a  Soul,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore;  A  Bubble,  by 
Mrs.  L.  B  Walford ;  Private  Tinker,  a  series 
of  short  stories  by  John  Strange  Winter,  au¬ 
thor  of  Bootle’s  Baby;  and  Zoraida,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Le  Queux,  a  story  of  the  Harem  and  the 
Great  Sahara.  A  “new  departure  in  the  way 
of  paper  dolls,”  by  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker,  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  youngsters. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Money  "We Need;  Hen¬ 
ry  Loomis  Nelson. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Grania;  Emily  Law¬ 
less. - Passages  of  the  Bible  Cho.seu  for  their  Lit¬ 
erary  Beauty  and  Interest;  J.  G.  Frazer. - Lyre 

and  Lancet;  F.  Anstey. - From  a  New  England 

Hillside;  William  Potts. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The  World  and  the  Wre.s- 
tlers;  Hugh  Miller  Thompson. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons:  Boris  the  Bear  Hunter; 

Fred  Whishaw. - Nono;  Author  of  The  Swedish 

Twins. - Jane  and  Her  Family;  Elizabeth  Lang. 

- Ampthill  Towers;  Albert  J.  Foster. - Queen 

Esther. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company;  Choice  English 
Lyrics;  James  Baldwin. 

R.  H.  Woodward  Company,  Baltimore:  Forty 
Years  in  China;  R.  H.  Graves. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company:  The  People’s  Bi¬ 
ble.  XXVII.  Ephesians-Revelation;  Joseph  Par¬ 
ker. 

Ginn  and  Company:  The  Greater  Poems  of  Vir¬ 
gil.  Vol.  I. ;  J.  B.  Greenougb  and  G.  L.  Kittredge. 
American  Rook  Company:  First  Year  in  French; 

L.  C.  Syms. - Outline  Studies  in  the  History  of 

the  United  States;  Francis  H.  White. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  The  Royal  Natural  History. 

For  August:  Illustrated  Art  and  Literature; 
Bookman;  American  Magazine  of  Civics. 

For  September:  Magazine  of  Art;  Little  Men  and 
Women;  Missionary  Review;  Woman’s  Work;  Cen¬ 
tury;  Harper’s;  Scribner’s;  Forum;  St.  Nicholas. 
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SANTA  CLARA  OP  ST.  DAMIEN. 

The  listers  cf  St.  Damien  love  to  tell 
Of  good  St.  Francis’  holy  deeds  of  love. 

Twelve  years  have  flown  since  the  sad  brothers  bore 
Him  past  their  door,  winding  in  solemn  train 
To  his  last  resting  place  among  the  hills. 

Weeping  thev  gathered  ronnd  his  bier,  and  gazed 
For  the  last  time  on  his  beloved  face; 

With  solemn  Joy  and  wonder  heard  the  tale 
Of  the  stigmata  found  on  feet  and  hands  and  side; 

Then  in  hushed  silence  watched  the  sable  train 
Of  brothers  slowly  winding  down  the  path. 

Till  by  the  pine  trees  they  were  hid  from  view. 

The  sisters  tell  the  miracles  he  wrought. 

And  show  to  all  the  relics  of  the  saint. 

Clara  alone  is  silent.  In  her  heart 
She  ever  bears  the  image  of  the  saint. 

The  light  of  her  calm  days,  serene  and  still 
Reveals  a  soul  at  peace  with  God  and  self. 

One  there  was  among  the  sisters  lately  come 
To  take  upon  herself  the  vows  of  love,— 

A  maid  of  sevt^nteen.  Santa  Clara 

Loved  Francisca,— thus  was  the  fair  maid  called; 

For  many  an  Umbrian  child  now  bore  the  name 
Of  Brother  Francis,  now  revered  throogh  aU  the  land. 
Even  as  a  mother  loves  her  daughter  dear. 

So  Clara  loved  Francisca,  who  in  turn 
Clung  to  her  with  a  saddened  heart 
Weary  with  pain  of  recent  loss  of  friends. 

Silent  with  others,  Clara  told  to  her 

Many  a  tale  of  Francis,  how  he  loved 

The  birds  and  beasts,  calling  them  his  brothers. 

And  how  the  trees  and  bro.>ks  were  dear  to  him. 

He  felt  the  life  of  ail  created  things 

^.8  one  with  his  own  life,  and  pra’sed  the  Lord 

In  unison  with  the  sun,  his  brother. 

His  sister  moon,  and  aU  things  that  have  life. 

Back  from  the  hermitage  a  terrace  stands; 

A  garden  fair,  planted  by  Clara’s  bands, 

O'erlooks  the  hermitage  and  flelds  beyond. 

Here  at  the  ciose  »f  an  October  day. 

Seated  on  rustic  steps  among  the  flowers, 

Francisca  and  Santa  C  ara  watched  the  sun 
Sinking  behind  the  Western  hills,  the  sky 
Aglow  with  splendor,  the  soft  fading  light 
Reflected  on  each  tree  aud  bush  and  field. 

Close  under  the  olive  trees  at  their  feet 
St.  Damien  la} ;  against  the  western  sky 
Boldly  outlmetl,  Fortiuocula  stood  out. 

Dear  home  of  Francis,  set  in  glowing  light 
Like  halo  bright  about  tie  head  of  saint. 

“Tell  me.  Sister  Clara,”  Francisca  said, 

“Why  you.  when  young  as  I,  left  home  and  friends. 

To  take  upon  yourst  If  the  holy  vows 
Of  poverty  and  love,  aud  found  the  Rule 
And  Order  of  Clarisses.”  “My  sister  dear. 

When  Brother  Francis  to  Assi'l  ca  e,” 

Clara  replied,  “My  heart  was  sad  and  restless. 

For  death  had  torn  from  me  my  childhood’s  friend. 
Dear  Paolo,  dearer  to  me  than  brother. 

Dearer  than  life  itself,  who  I  had  hoped 
Would  one  day  call  me  w  ife,  though  not  as  yet 
Had  word  of  love  greeted  my  wi  ling  ear. 

One  long  look  from  his  eyes  had  made  me  his. 

And  all  the  world  seemed  fair  for  us  alone. 

For  us  the  sun  shone  bright,  to  give  us  joy 

The  biids  sang  in  the  trees,  the  biooks  ran  down 

The  hills  with  a  new  gladness,  and  the  wind 

Stirring  the  grass  and  flowers,  stirred  likewise 

The  fresh  young  hearts,  which  with  glad  quick  response 

Trembled  into  silence  with  the  sweet  breath 

Of  love  and  rapturous  spiing. 

By  three  long  days  of  anxious  hope  and  fear 
My  joy  was  turned  to  grief,  my  day  to  right. 

Stricken  by  fever,  after  three  dark  days 
My  Paolo  was  torn  from  life  and  me. 

And  I  went  on  my  weary  way  alone. 

Long  listless  weary  days  aud  sleepless  nights,— 

Scarce  knowing  what  I  ate  or  drank,  I  walked 
As  in  a  dream.  My  father  stern  and  hard. 

Liked  not  to  see  me  silent  like  a  ghost. 

Said  he  would  have  me  w  ed  a  man  of  wealth. 

My  mother  laughed  and  said  I  was  a  fool 
To  think  that  Paolo  had  cared  for  me. 

But  when 

Father  and  mother  both  received  with  joy 
A  suitor  for  my  hand,  and  bade  me  wed 
A  man  I  could  not  love,  my  cup  was  full. 

Whtre  could  1  go  for  help  or  sympathy? 

’Twas  then  the  town  was  stirred  from  end  to  end 
With  Francis’  burning  words  of  love  and  truth. 

The  people  heard  him  gladly;  from  far  and  wide 
They  came,  and  I  went  with  the  rest  to  hear. 

His  words  were  all  of  Chiist,  his  Master  Christ, 

He  preached,  and  pointed  all  to  Him,  who  said 
To  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  'Come, 

And  find  rest  for  your  souls.’  Rest,  joy  and  peace. 

Saint  Francis  said,  were  found  in  Him  alone. 

He  told  the  story  of  Gethsemane; 

Moved  by  the  sacred  words,  I  learned  to  say, 

'Thy  will,  not  mine,  O  Lord,  be  done,’  and  then 
The  peace  of  Christ  himself  came  to  my  souL 


At  home  my  father  said 
Marry  1  must,  even  if  against  my  will. 

After  a  night  of  anxious  thought  aud  prayer. 
Within  my  heart  a  secret  voice  said,  'Go, 

Go  now  to  Brother  Francis,  tell  him  all.' 

At  early  dawn  1  fled— Palm  Sunday  morn. 

At  San  Ruflno's  church  1  found  the  saint. 
Trembiing  I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  told 
Him  all  my  soul,  and  begged  him  to  protect. 

To  let  me  take  upon  myself  the  vows 
Of  the  Franciscan  Brothers,  stay  with  them. 

Do  menial  work  and  be  their  sister  true; 

He  bade  me  come  that  very  night  to  him. 

To  Portiuncnla,  where  he  would  be 
To  give  the  veil. 

So  with  two  maids  I  went; 

Before  the  dawn,  when  all  the  bouse  was  still. 

Out  into  the  dim  silent  night  we  stole; 

Over  the  stony  road  we  found  our  way. 

Guided  by  the  faint  light  of  coming  dawn. 

We  passed  St.  Damien,  a  ruin  then. 

Tended  by  one  poor  faithful  priest  alone:— 

Then,  going  on  under  the  olive  trees. 

We  heard  the  joyful  matins  of  the  friars. 

And  coming  out  once  more  to  open  Held, 

Behold  they  came  to  meet  us  on  our  way. 

With  candles  in  their  hands  to  greet  the  bride, 
Whi.e  from  the  woods  resounded  songs  of  joy. 

Within  the  chapel  Francis  waiting  stood, 

Kueeliog  before  the  altar,  after  mass, 

1  took  upon  myselr  the  vows  of  love 
A  nd  poverty,  as  Francis  read  the  words 
Which  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples  true. 

The  maidens  1  had  from  the  castle  brought 
Then  cut  my  hair,  weeping  to  part  from  me. 

And  foilowed  us.  as  Francis  led  me  on 
To  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns. 

Thu  Benedictine  monks  soon  after  gave 

St.  Damien  to  Frapcls.  Here  I  came 

To  found  the  Rule  and  Order;— year  after  year. 

In  this  rude  chapel  which  Saint  Francis  loved 
Have  I  before  the  altar  knelt,  looked  up 
Into  the  calm  eyes  of  the  Ch  ist,  where  first 
He  knew  his  Lord,— those  eyes  which  eeem  to  say, 
'Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’ 

’Twas  on  a  night  like  this  St.  Francis  died,— 
Yonder  at  Portiuncula  he  dlerl. 

Not  dead  to  me,  he  lives  within  my  heart 
As  Paolo  lives  ever  in  my  heart. 

When  1  sit  spinning  thread  for  altar-Ksloths, 
Prayers  for  the  soul  of  Paolo  ascend,— 

Friend  of  my  youth,  forever  young. 

Forever  mine;- and  when  I  nurse  the  sick, 

Francis  before  me  stands,  my  brother  true; 

I  srem  to  bear  him  say  'My  si^ter-trieud, 

He  saves  bis  life  who  loses  it  fur  Him 

Who  gave  His  life  that  all  the  world  might  live.’  ” 

As  Clara  paused,  upon  the  air  there  fell 
From  Portiuncula,  faint  chimes  of  bells 
Calling  the  brothers  to  their  vesper-song. 

Francist  a  rose,  then  in  low  gentle  tone 
Having  kissed  t'lsra  on  the  bi  ow,  she  said, 

“Clara,  I  would  live  ever  in  j  our  heart 
With  brother  Francis  and  vour  Paolo.” 
“Francisca,”  Clara  said,  "dear  little  sister. 

The  first  place  in  my  heart  is  for  my  Lord, 

My  Lord  and  Mas'er  Christ,  Life  of  my  life. 

Life  of  the  life  of  Brother  Francis,  too. 

Of  thy  life,  of  the  life  of  Paolo,— 

Centre  and  souri-e  of  all  created  things. 

Come,  let  ns  sing  the  Canti  le  of  the  Bun, 

And  praise  the  U>rd  with  all  things  that  haveUfel” 
PiTTSFiBLD,  Mass.,  August,  1895. 


“A  NEW.  COMPLETE  HEART.” 

It  is  nothing  less  than  character,  nothing 
less  than  a  new,  complete  heart,  a  fulfilled 
manhood,  that  Christ  is  trying  to  give  us. 
Therefore  we  may  be  patient,  and  be  sure  that 
the  perfection  of  His  gift  cannot  be  all  at 
once.  He  who  enters  into  Christ  enters  into 
a  region  of  life  and  growth  which  stretches 
far  away  before  him.  He  steps  across  the 
threshold,  aud  his  feet  are  glad  with  the  very 
touching  of  the  blessed  soil.  Christ  is  so 
One  that  all  which  He  is  ever  to  be  to  the  soul 
He  is  in  some  true  sense  already.  But  none 
the  less  there  is  much  which  He  cannot  be 
until  the  soul  is  more,  and  so  can  take  more 
of  the  life  to  live  by. 

The  world  can  give  you  blessings  which  will 
be  complete  to  you  at  once.  It  is  able  and 
glad  to  set  forth  for  you  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feast  the  best  wine  it  has.  But  Christ  will 
take  you,  if  you  let  Him,  into  His  calm, 
strong  power,  and  lead  you  on  to  ever  richer 
capacity  and  ever  richer  blessing,  till  at  last 
only  at  the  end  of  eternity  shall  your  soul  be 
satisfied  and  be  sure  that  it  has  touched  the 
height  and  depth  of  His  great  grace,  and  say : 
“Now  I  know  Thy  goodness  wholly.  Thou 
bast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now.”  0,  at 
the  end  of  our  eternity  may  those  words  be 
ours  I— Phillips  Brooks. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  CHARITY. 

A  Sermon  Freaehed  by  Prof.  Wurren  H.  Laadon, 
D.D.,  on  the  Steamer  Noordland,  Angnat  IStb, 
1895. 

Follow  after  charity, — 1  Corinthians  xiv.  1. 

Paul  was  a  writer  of  prose.  He  was  a  logi¬ 
cian.  He  was  an  advocate,  pleading  with 
great  power  the  cause  of  “righteousness,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  judgment  to  come.”  There  was 
not  much  of  the  poet  about  him.  But  as  be 
was  writing  bis  first  letter  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  admonishing  them  and  urging  them 
to  put  away  the  evils  that  bad  crept  into  the 
young  church,  be  came  to  speak  of  Christian 
charity.  As  be  struck  this  subject,  he  struck, 
as  it  were,  into  song,  and  gave  us  what  is 
contained  here  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
this  epistle,  a  song  of  charity,  or  love.  There 
is  nothing  sweeter  or  more  musical  in  all  the 
Psalms  of  David.  It  has  been  well  entitled 
“The  Panegyric  of  Love.”  Dean  Stanley  once 
said  of  it:  “On  each  side  of  this  chapter  the 
tumult  of  argument  and  remonstrance  still 
rages,  but  within  it,  all  is  calm ;  the  sentences 
move  in  almost  rhythmic  melody ;  the  imagery 
unfolds  itself  in  almost  dramatic  propriety; 
the  language  arranges  itself  with  almost  rhe¬ 
torical  accuracy;  we  can  imagine  how  the 
Apostle’s  amanuensis  must  have  paused  to 
look  up  into  his  master’s  face  at  the  sudden 
change  of  bis  style  of  dictation,  and  seen  his 
countenance  lighted  up  as  if  it  had  been  the 
face  of  an  angel,  as  the  sublime  vision  of  di¬ 
vine  perfection  passed  before  him.  ” 

The  word  9harity  has  now  become  identified 
with  alms  giving,  and  this  is  what  many  think 
of  when  we  speak  of  Christian  charity.  But 
the  word  which  Paul  uses  here  has  a  very 
much  wider  meaning  than  that,  although  it 
may  include  that.  The  Revised  Version  gives 
us  the  correct  meaning  in  substituting  the 
word  “love"  all  the  way  through  for  “charity. ” 
The  only  objection  to  the  change  is  that  it 
mars  somewhat  the  beauty  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  translation.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
for  some  of  the  music  of  the  passage  we  are 
indebted  to  the  translators  of  the  old  version. 
So  beautiful  is  that  translation,  so  choice, 
terse,  and  simple  the  language,  that  we  must 
believe,  if  they  were  not  inspired  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  authors  were,  they  were  most  certainly 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  prefer  to  let  the 
old  version  remain  as  it  is  in  this  thirteenth 
chapter  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  and  rhythm, 
remembering  at  the  same  time  that  charity 
here  means  more  than  alms  giving,  that  it 
means  Christian  love  in  all  the  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  that  term.  Charity  and 
love  are  interchangeable  words  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  same  Creek  word  is  trans¬ 
lated  both  as  charity  and  love. 

The  charity  spoken  of  here  is  not  a  gift,  but 
a  Christian  grace  or  virtue.  In  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  this  epistle  Paul  has  had  much  to 
say  of  gifts.  He  said :  “Cod  bath  set  some  in 
the  Church:  first.  Apostles:  secondarily,  pro¬ 
phets  ;  thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that,  miracles ; 
then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments, 
diversities  of  tongues.  Are  all  Apostles?  Are 
all  prophets?  Are  all  workers  of  miracles? 
Have  all  the  gift  of  healing?  Do  all  speak 
with  tongues?  Do  all  interpret?  But  covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts ;  and  yet  show  I  unto 
you  a  more  excellent  way.  ”  Then  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  charity.  It  is  proper  to  covet  the 
best  gifts.  But  though  we  have  none  of  them, 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  preaob,  or 
teach,  or  bear  rule  in  the  Church,  there  i 
one  thing  we  all  can  have  which  is  better  than 
all  gifts.  Often  more  productive  of  good  than 
any  of  them,  the  grace  of  Christian  charity. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  “not  a  whit  behind 
the  cbiefest  Apostles,”  says  he  can  show  us 
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**•  more  excellent  way”  than  the  way  of  apos 
tleship  even,  the  way  of  Christian  charity. 
He  not  only  describes  it  as  better  than  the 
best  gifts,  but  as  the  crowning  virtue  of  all 
virtues.  "And  now  abidetb  faith,  hope,  char¬ 
ity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity.  ”  He  gives  it  even  a  higher  place 
than  faith,  for  as  some  one  has  well  said, 
"Faith  saves  ourselves,  but  love  benefits 
others.  ” 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  all  the 
beautiful  things  in  regard  to  charity  that  are 
enumerated  in  this  passage,  but  only  so  many 
of  them  as  will  make  us  see  the  importance 
of  following  after  charity. 

Paul  tells  us  that  this  grace  of  charity  is 
better  than  speech,  better  than  testimony, 
for  it  is,  indeed,  the  best  kind  of  speech, 
the  best  kind  of  testimony.  He  says :  "  Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become 
as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.” 
He  who  is  exercising  the  grace  of  charity 
is  greater,  and  indeed  more  useful  than  the 
most  eloquent,  unless,  indeed,  the  eloquent 
one  also  have  the  grace  of  charity.  We  can¬ 
not  all  be  eloquent  if  we  would,  we  cannot  all 
be  powerful  in  speech  if  we  would,  but  we 
can  all  exercise  love.  The  young  convert  is 
often  urged  to  testify  for  Christ,  to  begin  at 
once  to  open  bis  lips  to  speak  for  his  Re 
deemer.  But  the  convert  to  Christianity 
should  be  urged,  first  of  all,  to  exercise  the 
greatest  virtue,  that  of  Christian  love.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  ought  to  be  more  in  the  Church, 
more  and  more  growing  up  in  the  Church, 
able  to  speak  of  the  things  of  eternity  as  they 
speak  of  the  things  of  time,  able  to  speak  for 
Him  who  redeems  them  with  His  precious 
blood.  And  yet  I  believe  with  Paul,  that  far 
better  than  speech  is  Christian  charity,  that 
it  is  better  never  to  speak,  and  exercise  Chris¬ 
tian  love,  than  to  speak  well  and  have  it  mean 
no  more  than  beating  a  drum. 

Charity  is  a  quiet  virtue.  Some  one  has 
said :  “  How  noiselessly  the  snow  comes  down. 
You  may  see  it,  feel  it,  but  never  hear  it. 
Such  is  true  charity.  ”  “Charity  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind ;  charity  euvieth  not ;  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own, 
is  not  easily  provoked.”  This  is  a  quiet,  un¬ 
ruffled,  steady-moving  stream.  True  charity 
consists  in  being  rather  than  doing,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  doing.  Indeed,  it  stim¬ 
ulates  to  the  very  best  doing. 

“  Said  the  com  to  the  lilies, 

‘  Press  not  near  mj  feet. 

Ton  are  only  idlers. 

Neither  corn  nor  wheat. 

Does  one  earn  a  living 
Just  by  being  sweet?  ’ 

"  Naught  answered  the  lilies. 

Neither  yea  nor  nay : 

Only  they  grew  sweeter 
All  the  live-long  day. 

And  at  last  the  Teacher 
Chanced  to  come  that  way. 

“  'Willie  His  tired  disciples 
Rested  at  His  feet. 

And  the  proud  corn  rustled. 

Bidding  them  to  eat ; 

’  Children,’  said  the  Teacher. 

‘The  life  is  more  than  meat. 

“  '  Consider  the  lilies. 

How  beautiful  they  grow  ! 

Never  king  bad  such  glory  . 

Yet  no  toil  they  know.' 

O,  happy  were  the  lilies 
That  He  loved  them  so ! " 

There  is  much  said  in  the  Bible  about  Chris¬ 
tian  activity,  about  running  with  the  glad 
tidings  into  all  the  world ;  about  doing  with 
one’s  might  what  one’s  hands  find  to  do, 
about  working  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  us 
while  it  is  day,  about  being  fervent  in  spirit. 
But  not  alone  in  this  bustling  activity  does 


Christianity  consist.  It  consists  also  in  the 
setting  of  one’s  candle  upon  a  candlestick, 
and  letting  it  steadily  shine.  It  consists  in 
the  manifestation  of  such  charity  as  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Cor¬ 
inthians. 

This  charity  puts  the  best  interpretation 
upon  everything.  It  "thinketh  no  evil.”  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoicetb  in  the 
truth.  Much  evil  results  from  thinking  evil. 
We  imagine  many  evils  which  in  reality  have 
no  existence.  We  judge  too  much  according 
to  the  mere  appearance.  Christ  said,  "Judge 
not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge 
righteous  judgment.”  Many  of  us  are  too 
quick  to  take  offense.  We  misinterpret  the 
conduct  and  words  of  our  friendi  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  think  they  mean  evil  when 
they  mean  no  evil  at  all.  Charity  doeth  not 
so.  It  thinketh  no  evil.  It  believes  well  of  a 
person  until  it  has  proof  that  it  should  believe 
ill.  It  hangs  a  person  as  we  bang  a  picture, 
in  the  best  light.  When  one  secures  a  fine 
painting  he  bangs  it  in  his  art  gallery  or  in 
his  parlor,  in  just  as  good  a  place  as  he  can. 
And  when  his  friend  comes  in  he  says.  “I 
think  you  will  see  that  picture  best  from  this 
point.”  He  wishes  bis  friend  to  see  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  best  advantage.  But  this  is  not 
the  way  man  treats  his  fellow-beings  always. 
He  sometimes  takes  one  of  them  and  hangs 
him  up  in  a  dark  corner  where  all  possible 
shadows  will  fall  upon  him,  where  his  deform¬ 
ities  will  be  seen  and  all  beauties  will  be  hid¬ 
den,  and  then  says.  Now,  look  at  him !  Char¬ 
ity  puts  man  in  the  best  light  and  says,  1  shall 
see  him  in  the  best  light  until  I  know  that  he 
belongs  elsewhere.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
genuine  evil  in  the  world,  but  there  are  also  | 
many  evils  that  are  wholly  imaginary,  existing 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think  them. 
A  story  is  told  of  two  Christian  men  who  "fell 
out.  ”  One  heard  that  the  other  was  talking 
against  him,  and  he  went  to  him  and  said: 
"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  my  faults 
to  my  face,  that  I  may  profit  by  your  Chris¬ 
tian  candor  and  try  to  get  rid  of  them?”  "Yes, 
sir,”  replied  the  other,  “I  will  do  it.”  They 
went  aside,  and  the  former  said  :  “Before  you 
commence  telling  what  you  think  wrong  in 
me,  will  you  please  bow  down  with  me  and 
let  us  pray  over  it,  that  my  eyes  may  be 
opened  to  see  my  faults  as  you  will  tell  them? 
You  lead  in  the  prayer.”  It  was  done,  and 
when  the  prayer  was  over,  the  man  who  had 
sought  the  interview  said :  "Now  proceed  with 
what  you  have  to  complain  of  in  me.”  But 
the  other  replied:  After  praying  over  it,  it 
looks  so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  talking 
about.  The  ^ruth  is,  I  feel  now  that  in  going 
around  talking  against  you,  I  have  been  serv¬ 
ing  the  devil  myself,  and  have  need  that  you 
pray  for  me  and  forgive  me  the  wrong  I  have 
done  you.  ”  When  he  got  down  to  pray  for  the 
man  be  had  him  in  a  better  light,  and  the 
dark  things  be  thought  were  about  the  man 
disappeared. 

We  all  have  faults.  It  does  not  take  a  very 
keen  eye  to  see  them  in  most  of  us.  But  it  is 
not  well  to  be  always  seeing  them.  An  old 
rabbi  was  awakened  by  one  of  his  twelve  sons, 
saying,  "Behold,  my  eleven  brothers  lie  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  the  only  one  who  wakens  to 
praise  and  pray.”  "Son,”  said  the  wise  father 
"you  had  better  be  asleep  too  than  wake  to 
censure  your  brothers.”  "No  fault  can  be  as 
bad  as  the  feeling  which  is  quick  to  see  and 
speak  of  other  people’s  faults.  ” 

F.  W.  Robertson  says  in  his  practical  way: 
"The  Christian  spirit  knows  when  it  is  wise 
not  to  see.  That  microscopic  distinctness  in 
which  all  faults  appear  to  captious  men,  who 
are  forever  blaming,  dissecting,  complaining, 
disappears  in  the  large,  calm  gaze  of  love. 
And  oh,  it  is  this  spirit  which  our  Christian 


society  lacks,  and  which  we  shall  never  get 
till  we  begin  each  one  with  his  own  heart. 
What  we  want  is,  in  one  word,  that  graceful 
tact  and  Christian  art  which  can  bear  and 
forbear.  ” 

Peter  gave  Christian  charity  as  high  a  place 
as  Paul  did.  He  said :  "  And  above  all  things, 
have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves;  for 
charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.” 
Charity  has  a  way  of  throwing  a  mantle  over 
many  blemishes  and  refusing  to  see  them. 
Christian  love  is  blind  to  many  faults.  The 
more  we  love,  the  less  will  we  see  to  criticize 
in  those  we  love. 

But  all  this  does  not  mean  that  one  is  never 
to  see  evil,  never  to  rebuke  evil,  never  to  con¬ 
tend  against  iniquity.  True  charity  is  not  in 
consistent  with  the  rebuking  of  evil  deeds. 
In  this  Christ  must  be  our  Example,  as  in 
everything.  He  rebuked  hypocrisy.  He  was 
unsparing  in  His  denunciation  of  many  of  the 
Pharisees.  He  could  do  this  more  safely  than 
we,  because  He  saw  the  heart  and  could  judge 
righteous  judgment.  But  He  did  not  de¬ 
nounce  all  Pharisees  and  Scribes.  He  was 
very  charitable  toward  many  that  had  sinned, 
and  His  charity  led  them  to  forsake  their  sins 
and  lead  better  lives.  Much  is  said  about  Nico- 
demus  coming  to  Christ  by  night.  The  Gospel 
mentions  it  several  times.  Now  Nicodemus  was 
a  Pharisee.  But  Christ  did  not  say  to  him.  Woe 
unto  you,  you  Pharisee,  you  are  ashamed  to 
come  unto  Me  in  the  day  time !  If  it  was  fear 
that  kept  Nicodemus  from  coming  in  the  day, 
Christ  overlooked  it,  seeing  in  his  heart  a  de 
sire  after  truth.  So  without  a  rebuke,  Christ 
taught  him  very  plain  truth.  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  was  a  secret  disciple  for  fear  of  the 
Jews.  But  there  is  no  account  that  Christ 
ever  rebuked  him  for  it.  The  time  came  when 
other  disciples  had  fled,  or  were  in  hiding, 
that  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
went  to  the  cross,  bearing  the  permit  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pilate,  and  took  the  bruised,  bleeding 
body  of  Christ,  wrapped  it  in  linen  cloth  with 
sweet  spices,  and  laid  it  in  Joseph’s  new  sep¬ 
ulchre.  Christ  was  charitable  in  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  Zacebeus  and  of  the  woman  who  was 
a  sinner.  Peter  denied  Him  with  an  oath, 
denied  Him  thrice.  But  He  never  rebuked 
Peter.  He  knew  Peter’s  make-up,  knew  his 
weakness  and  his  strength.  He  broke  his 
heart  with  a  look.  After  His  resurrection  He 
sent  special  word  to  Peter  to  meet  Him  with 
the  other  disciples.  Then  before  His  ascension 
he  said  to  Peter,  “Lovest  thou  Me?  Feed  My 
sheep.  Feed  My  lambs.” 

The  Apostle  follows  this  psalm  of  love  with 
the  words,  “Follow  after  charity,”  or  love. 
The  song  of  love  has  been  sung.  Now  says 
Paul,  Follow  after  this  love,  this  charity 
which  "beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  ail  things,”  and 
which  "never  faileth.”  He  turns  it  about  as  a 
rare,  sparkling  gem,  so  that  all  may  behold  it, 
and  says.  This  is  something  to  be  sought  for. 
And  surely  after  one  has  read  carefully  this 
wonderful  chapter  on  charity,  he  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  something  very 
desirable,  that  it  is  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  not  a  gift, 
but  a  grace,  to  be  cultivated,  and  like  other 
graces,  ^t  grows  by  being  exercised.  Paul 
says,  “Follow  after  it.”  There  is  in  this  ex¬ 
pression  the  idea  of  pursuit,  earnest  en¬ 
deavor  after  something  that  is  worth  the  en¬ 
deavor.  Pursue  it  as  men  pursue  riches  or 
any  other  object  of  their  ambition.  Peter  said, 
"Giving  all  diligence,  add  ...  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity.”  This  Christian  love  is  to 
be  had  for  the  earnest  seeking  It  can  be  se¬ 
cured  if  it  is  pursued.  Though  foreign  to  our 
nature,  it  will  become  a  part  of  our  nature  if 
we  give  all  diligence  to  add  it.  Paul  says, 
in  another .^^e,  "And  above  all  these  things. 
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put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect¬ 
ness. 

Let  us  then  follow  after  this  Christian  lore 
because  of  its  benefits.  Let  us  follow  it  for 
our  own  sake.  It  will  beautify  our  char¬ 
acters.  It  will  multiply  our  friends.  It  will 
make  us  more  hopeful  of  humanity.  It  will 
brighten  up  the  world.  Napoleon  said ;  “  Alex¬ 
ander,  Ceesar,  Charlemagne,  and  myself  founded 
great  empires ;  but  upon  what  did  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  our  genius  depend?  Upon  force. 
Jesus  alone  founded  His  empire  upon  love, 
and  to  this  very  day  millions  are  ready  to  die 
for  Him.*  It  was  love  that  brought  Him  to 
earth.  “  For  God  so  loved  the  world. "  “  Here¬ 
in  is  love,  not  that  wo  loved  Him,  but  that  He 
loved  us.”  “We  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us,”  Christ’s  great  love  has  wondrous 
attractive  power.  The  more  of  His  love  we 
manifest  toward  the  world,  the  more  will  the 
world  be  drawn  also  to  us. 

Let  us  follow  after  this  Christian  love  for 
the  world’s  sake.  This  world  would  be  a 
greatly  improved  place  of  habitation  if  all 
would  try  to  exercise  the  charity  mentioned 
in  this  passage.  We  very  readily  bury  a  great 
many  sins  and  shortcomings  in  the  grave.  It 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  some  of 
them  could  be  buried  before  a  man  gets  to  the 
grave.  You  will  recall  David’s  lament  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan:  “Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided  ;  they  were  swifter 
than  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lions.  .  . 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle !”  Was  it  not  that  wicked  King  Saul 
who  had  chased  David  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom  and  tried  in  every  way  to  kill  him?  Was 
it  not  he  who  began  life  as  a  very  promising 
young  man  and  then  came  to  a  bad  end?  And 
yet  David  says  here,  “How  are  the  mighty 
fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !”  Is 
David  telling  untruth?  Or  has  he  forgotten? 
Neither.  Saul  is  dead  and  he  is  simply  re¬ 
calling  some  of  the  good  things  about  him. 
He  recalls  what  a  mighty  warrior  he  was. 
He  thinks  of  some  of  the  better  days  of  Saul, 
when  he  was  a  better  man.  And  that  is  just 
what  we  do  now  3,000  years  after  David’s 
time.  We  usually  try  to  say  something  good 
about  a  man  after  he  is  dead.  When  a  man  is 
able  to  walk  the  streets  and  do  business,  he  is 
a  most  remarkable  man  if  there  are  not  many 
mean  things  said  about  him,  a  great  many 
petty  criticisms  offered,  and  his  best  motives 
impugned.  But  when  this  man  dies,  they 
will  tell  you  all  over  the  city  where  he  was 
known,  what  a  good  man  he  was,  and  that 
few  ever  knew  anything  against  him.  They 
have  put  his  faults  and  failures  into  the  grave 
with  him.  That  is  a  very  despicable  character 
about  whom  men  do  not  try  to  say  something 
good  after  he  is  dead.  It  is  something  to  re¬ 
joice  over  that  there  is  as  much  charity  as 
this  in  the  world.  But  what  we  need  is  a 
great  grave  dug  into  which  we  will  put  many 
of  our  animosities  and  unkindly  feelings,  into 
which  we  will  put  many  of  the  faults  and 
flaws  and  foibles  of  our  friends  and  associates, 
about  which  we  talk  so  much,  before  we  put 
our  friends  there.  Let  us  rebuke  iniquity,  let 
us  call  the  wicked  to  repentance,  let  us  point 
sinners  to  the  cross.  But  let  us  bury  every¬ 
thing  for  which  there  is  no  use  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Oh,  for  more  of  this  charity  in 
business  circles,  in  political  circles,  in  church 
circles !  What  a  transformation  could  be  made  ! 
As  some  old  poet  says: 

"  The  chemist  of  love 

Will  this  perisbioK  mould. 

Were  It  made  out  of  mire. 

Tram-mute  into  gold.” 

I  have  read  the  following  recipe  for  killing 
a  mean  neighbor,  which  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing  :  A  man  once  bought  a  farm,  and  the 


neighbors  said:  “You  can’t  live  with  your 
next  door  neighbor.  He  is  a  terror  to  the  aet- 
tlement.  That’s  what  the  other  man  sold  out 
for.  He  will  torment  you  to  death.”  The 
new  man  said:  “If  he  fools  with  me,  I  will 
kill  him.”  Well,  they  told  the  bad  neighbor 
this ;  there  is  always  some  one  ready  to  retail 
such  news,  and  it  made  him  worse  than  ever. 
He  crippled  the  new  neighbor’s  stock.  He 
threw  rocks  at  his  children.  There  was  not 
a  mean  thing  in  this  world  he  would  not  do. 
The  new  neighbor  sent  him  quarters  of  sheep, 
cared  for  his  stock,  and  gave  his  children  ap¬ 
ples  and  books  and  kind  words.  One  day  the 
bad  neighbor  was  coming  home  with  a  load, 
and  he  got  into  difficulty  on  a  big  hill ;  the 
new  neighbor  came  and  helped  him  out,  and 
offered  to  do  anything  he  could  for  him.  The 
man  broke  down  and  said:  “You  said  you 
were  going  to  kill  me,  and  you  have.  You 
have  knocked  me  cold  and  dead ;  and  now  I'm 
going  to  make  you  the  best  neighbor  you  ever 
had  in  your  life.”  The  advantage  of  killing 
one  in  that  way  is  that  you  do  not  have  to 
bury  him.  There  may  be  some  hard  cases 
that  you  cannot  kill  with  love.  But  if  you 
cannot  kill  them  with  love,  they  are  not  worth 
killing.  “Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  ” 

Let  us  follow  after  this  Christian  love  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  beauti¬ 
fies  the  Church  and  helps  to  build  it  up.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Thessalonians :  “We  are  bound  to 
thank  God  always  for  you,  brethren,  as  it  Is 
meet,  because  that  your  faith  gioweth  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  the  charity  of  every  one  of  you 
all  toward  each  other  aboundeth.”  Let  char¬ 
ity  abound  and  there  will  be  great  reason  for 
thanksgiving.  I  trust  this  spirit  is  growing 
in  the  Christian  world.  It  must  grow  if  the 
prayer  in  which  we  have  united  this  morning 
is  to  be  answered,  “Thy  kingdom  conift.  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  of  Christians  are  speak¬ 
ing  more  kindly  of  each  other  and  associating 
more  together  than  formerly.  Some  of  us 
have  had  opportunity  of  late  of  observing  the 
changes  that  have  come  and  are  coming  over 
the  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland.  Some  of  us  have  lived 
long  enough  in  our  own  country  to  see  changes 
in  the  conduct  of  different  denominations  to¬ 
wards  each  other.  I  believe  they  will  more 
and  more  emphasize  their  points  of  agreement, 
and  more  and  more  sink  out  of  sight  their 
differences.  While  they  may  very  long  retain 
their  own  names,  they  will  continue  to  come 
nearer  together  and  nearer  to  Christ,  and  thus 
Christianity  will  be  beautified  and  Christ  glor¬ 
ified.  Toward  this  end  charity,  or  Christian 
love  in  the  churches  most  surely  tends. 

There  is,  then,  every  argument  for  exercis¬ 
ing  this  Christian  love,  the  beauty  of  it  and 
the  benefit  of  it  to  one’s  self,  to  the  world,  to 
the  Church,  and  to  Christ. 

BO.STON  UNIVKRSIXY. 

The  trustees  of  Boston  University  have  just 
purchased  of  the  heirs  of  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  the  lot  and  house  many  years  occu¬ 
pied  by  him  for  office  purposes.  The  estate 
adjoins  both  that  of  the  University  School  of 
Law  and  that  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  on  this  account  was  the  more  important 
to  the  University  in  carrying  out  plans  for 
future  enlargement.  In  addition  to  this  the 
trustees  have  purchased  for  the  immediate  use 
of  the  overflowing  Law  School  the  vacant 
church  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
This  they  will  at  on'ce  reconstruct  and  en¬ 
large.  It  is  the  building  long  occupied  by  the 
Mount  Vernon  Cpngregational  Church.  It 
was  the  spiritual  birthplace  of  Mr.  Moody,  the 
evangelist.  From  it  also  came  Mr.  Durant, 
the  founder  of  Wellesley  College.  May  its 
future  be  worthy  of  such  t.ssuuiation8 ! 


CHAUTAU(tUA. 

When  first  the  doors  of  this  little  summer 
city  by  the  lake  were  opened  to  the  world,  in* 
terest  centered  in  the  Normal  Bible  class  work  ; 
a  little  later  and  the  Chautaqua  Literary  and  Sci¬ 
entific  Circle,  with  its  varied  offices,  its  vespers 
and  its  watch  fires,  its  class-meetings  and  its 
Round  Table  conferences  claimed  general  at* 
tention.  With  the  introduction  of  the  “Teach* 
era’  Retreat,”  pedagogical  matters  came  to 
the  front  and  constituted  a  new  centre  for  the 
little  Chautauqua  world.  But  for  the  past 
few  years,  while  interest  in  all  these  earlier 
organized  plans  has  not  decreased,  the  college- 
classes  and  the  classes  in  music,  art  and 
athletics  monopolize  the  attention  of  so  largo 
a  majority  during  July  and  the  first  weeks  of 
August  that  Chautauqua  assumes  the  air  of  a 
small  university  town.  Earl;^  in  August 
C.  L.  S.  C.  notes  begin  to  appear  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  little  daily  paper  of  the  place;  C.  L.  S.  C. 
badges  brighten  the  streets,  and  when  college 
closes  (this  year  August  16)  the  great  banded 
company  of  readers  from  all  over  the  world 
comes  forward  and  again  holds  the  first  place. 

No  previous  year  has  witnessed  such  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  students  here,  the  total  enrollment 
having  been  something  over  2,000.  Of  especial 
prominence  has  been  the  English  department 
to  the  conduct  of  which  were  called  twice  the 
usual  number  of  professors.  Classes  in 
Shakespeare  conducted  by  Professors  Win¬ 
chester  of  Wesleyan  University  and  Sher¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  classes 
in  Old  English,  Browning  and  Tennyson  under 
Professor  Albert  S.  Cook  of  Y ale,  and  classes 
in  rhetoric  and  daily  theme-writing  with  care¬ 
ful  criticisms  and  personal  consultations  by 
Dr.  Edwin  H.  Lewis  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  have  been  among  the  best  things 
offered  in  this  department.  In  German,  eigh¬ 
teen  hours  a  week  have  been  offered  each  stu¬ 
dent,  if  he  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tri-weekly  meetings  of  the  German  Club. 
Professor  de  Rougemont,  well  known  at  the 
Adelphi  Academy  of  Brooklyn  and  in  New 
York  City,  has  had  three  large  classes  in  French. 
Scientific  studies  have  received  their  full  share 
of  attention ;  the  Teachers’  Retreat  has  been 
crowded,  the  Kindergarten,  having  two  ses¬ 
sions  a  day,  has  been  forced  to  turn  away 
pupils,  and  visitors  to  tbe  gymnasium  might 
well  have  concluded  that  all  Chautauqua  has 
been  taking  lessons  in  light  or  heavy  gymnas¬ 
tics,  swimming,  rowing  or  bicycling.  The- 
explanation  of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Chautauqua  idea  looks  to  tbe  healthful  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  man,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  spiritually. 

A  summer  Sabbath  in  Chautauqua  is  one  of 
the  happiest  days  that  can  be  found  on  the 
continent.  Usually  the  sun  shines  brightly  on 
that  day.  Tbe  lake  is  fair  and  calm  ;  tbe  trees 
wave  gently,  birds  sing,  and  in  cottages  all 
about  people  are  singing  Sabbath  song.  On 
the  border  of  the  grounds,  in  tbe  Episcopal 
chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  there  is  early 
communion.  At  nine,  a  great  audience  gather* 
in  the  amphitheatre,  for  an  hour  of  Bible 
study  under  some  such  leader  as  Preside 
Harper  or  Dr.  Hurlbr  t.  At  half  past  ten  the 
chimes  play  out  sweet  Sabbath  songs  closing 
with  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,”  and  presently  the 
vast  congregation  in  the  amphitheatre,  four 
or  five  thousand  strong,  led  by  the  great 
chorus  of  five  hundred  voices,  takes  up  the 
strain  and  “Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty,”  fills  the  air  with  worship.  It  is  an 
unusual  audience.  The  large  majority  are 
Christian  people.  Nearly  all  represent  Chris¬ 
tian  families,  for  the  idle  and  vicious  do  not 
seek  Chautauqua.  Through  the  week  there 
has  been  an  uplifting,  spiritual  tendency  in 
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all  the  assembly  and  college  exercises,  and 
to-day  one’s  thought  naturally  seeks  what  is 
highest  and  best— Christ  is  the  central  thought 
of  the  Chautauqua  idea. 

The  Sabbath  morning  sermons  this  season 
have  been  preached  by  such  men  as  Dr.  J.  H. 
Barrows  of  Chicago,  Bishop  Foss.  Or.  Josiah 
Strong,  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Bruce,  and  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  class 
of  1895,  by  our  own  Bishop  Vincent,  has  not 
been  surpassed,  either  for  its  thought  or  its 
oratory.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the  boys  and 
girls  gather  at  the  rooms  of  their  respective 
clubs ;  the  little  children  go  to  the  Temple ; 
the  adults  to  the  amphitheatre  and  the  lesson 
of  the  day  is  studied  under  trained  teachers. 
At  6ve  o’clock  comes  vesper  service  in  the 
Hall  of  Philosophy  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  white  columns  shining  out  against  the 
trees  of  the  grove,  the  glimpses  of  the  lake 
between  tree  trunks,  and  its  words  of  prayer 
and  song  are  among  the  most  delightful 
memories  of  a  summer  at  Chautauqua.  The 
service  of  evensong,  preceding  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  some  Bible  theme,  usually  includes 
some  grand  choruses  by  the  choir,  and  at  half  ¬ 
past  nine  the  chimes  at  the  Pier  House  ring 
out  the  last  sacred  songs  of  the  day,  and  the 
lake  and  its  trees  are  at  rest. 

Among  the  notable  features  of  the  August 
program  have  been  the  series  of  lectures  on 
Transcendentalism  in  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature,  and  in  Religion,  and  kindred  themes, 
by  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn  of  Mansfield  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  England ;  the  Historical  Lectures 
of  Mr.  John  Fiske  and  the  rendering  of  “The 
Messiah”  by  a  chorus  of  five  hundred  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Palmer  has  been  in  charge 
of  Chautauqua  music  for  several  years,  and 
so  thorough  is  his  appreciation  of  the  place 
of  sacred  music  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctu 
ary  that  the  most  indifferent  singers  are  aroused 
to  sympathy.  “The  Messiah”  had  never 
been  given  here  before,  and  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  constant  changes  of  the  choir,  as 
people  are  always  going  and  coming  here,  the 
attempt  was  certainly  ambitious.  But  even 
musical  people  of  experience  confessed  to  the 
intelligence  and  fine  feeling  everywhere  shown 
in  the  singing  of  this  great  masterpiece.  Over 
five  hundred  visitors  came  from  out  of  town 
for  the  concert. 

The  black  notes  of  the  key-board  have  been 
struck  over  and  over  again  this  summer. 
Gen.  Oorder  and  Dr.  Lamar  have  lectured 
about  the  South,  before,  after  and  during  the 
war,  Mr.  Polk  Miller  of  Richmond,  gave  sev¬ 
eral  evenings  of  song  and  story  relating  to 
negro  life.  We  have  had  the  Arkansas  Plan¬ 
tation  singers  and  a  number  of  other  singers 
of  negro  melodies,  and  Mrs.  Laney  and  Miss 
Jackson,  both  colored  women  from  Georgia, 
and  women  of  whom  any  State  might  well  be 
proud,  have  pleaded  eloquently  for  their  race. 
When  Bishop  Vincent  called  for  representatives 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  raise  hands 
on  anniversary  night,  the  South  was  very 
much  in  evidence. 

Chautauqua  could  not  be  reproduced  in 
England,  says  one  of  our  English  visitors, 
this  summer.  So  much  the  worse  for  Eng¬ 
land,  say  we.  A  grand  assembly  of  2,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  collegiate  and  other  departments 
of  study;  a  cummunity  of  15,000  people  living 
happily  and  naturally  under  the  trees  of  God, 
by  the  borders  of  a  rare  Iske,  living  with  high 
aims,  with  no  time  for  gossip,  living  in  kindly 
feeling  towards  all  strangers  and  all  who  are 
in  need,  growing  mentally  and  spiritually  and 
sure  to  go  away  better  in  mind  and  body  than 
when  they  came— such  a  community  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  any  country, 

Helen  Marshaxl  North. 

CBADTXUqVA,  AagUBt  17. 1896. 


HEAVENWARD. 

The  Lord,  onr  constant  Guide, 

•  Will  in  His  grace  provide 
For  us  a  rest: 

A  place  of  sweet  content. 

With  song  and  service  blent. 
With  knowledge  blest. 

His  pillar-cloud  leads  on 
Till  Paradise  be  won. 

Nor  leads  in  vain; 

Throagh  billowy  seas  of  fear. 
Through  deserts  dumb  and  drear, 
Throagh  thirst  and  pain. 

Guide  ns,  O  gracious  Lord  ! 

We  rest  npon  Thy  word. 

Nor  question  Thee; 

At  Mlgdol's  waters  speak. 

At  Sinai's  smohing  peak, 

A  ‘"Follow  Me.” 

Bid  rocks  to  gush  with  streams. 
And  let  our  brightest  dreams 
True  vision  prove: 

Thy  Law  within  us  write. 

And  put  onr  foes  to  flight, 

O  Power  above. 


Each  step  toward  bondage  bent. 
Each  backward  glance  prevent, 
O  God  of  grace ! 

Kindle  our  faces  bright 
In  Heaven's  holy  light. 

Caught  from  Thy  face. 


Help  ns  in  mind  to  bear 
Our  mission  everywhere. 
As  pilgrims  should; 

To  say  to  those  we  see. 
Come  thou  with  us  and  we 
Will  do  thee  good.” 


Lkn'Ox,  Mass. 


R.  DeW.  Mai.larv. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  movements 
among  tbe  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  is  the  work  in  colleges  on  behalf  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Here  in  Philadelphia  the  work  has 
been  prosecuted  with  much  earnestness,  and 
has  met  with  encouraging  success.  We  have 
here  seven  institutions,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  regularly  organized  College  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  having  rooms  where 
students  may  profitably  spend  their  leisure 
moments,  and  where  religious  meetings  and 
Bible  classes  are  conducted. 

The  ladies  interested  in  the  work  frequently 
give  receptions,  and  thus  aid  in  welcoming 
and  interesting  new  students.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  religious  meetings  in  each  college, 
a  union  meeting  of  students  from  all  the  col¬ 
leges  of  the  city  has  been  held  for  several 
winters  on  Sabbath  nights  in  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  These  meetings  have  been 
largely  attended,  more  than  two  thousand 
persons,  students  and  their  friends,  being  pres¬ 
ent  at  almost  ever  service.  During  the  past 
two  years  over  one  thousand  young  men  have 
stood  up  in  these  meetings  publicly  confess¬ 
ing  Christ  as  their  Master,  or  at  least  express¬ 
ing  their  desire  to  lead  a  better  life.  Over 
eighty  have  declared  their  purpose  to  become 
medical  missionaries,  and  eleven  have  already 
gone  to  the  field  of  their  choice  under  differ¬ 
ent  Church  Boards.  Two  secretaries  are  now 
giving  their  entire  time  to  the  movement- 
one  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
over  two  thousand  students  are  always  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  other  dividing  his  time 
among  the  six  remaining  institutions,  which 
aggregate  three  thousand  students. 

The  young  men  who  are  earnest  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  reach  and  help  the  students  who 
gather  here  are  desirous  to  interest  their 
home  friends  in  their  efforts.  Within  a  few 
weeks  these  five  thousand  students  will  be 
back  at  their  work.  At  least  one  thousand  of 
these  will  be  new  students,  coming  for  the 
first  time  into  the  city.  They  will  be  away 
from  their  own  homes,  among  strangers,  and 
will  be  exposed  to  great  temptations.  If 
parents,  pastors,  or  other  friends  of  these 
young  men  will  write  to  “The  Intercollegiate 


Secretary,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,”  giving  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  young  men  who  are  here,  it  will 
enable  the  Association  to  do  its  work  much 
more  definitely  and  thoroughly  If  pastors 
will  send  letters,  too,  introducing  young  men 
from  their  congregations  to  some  pastor  in  the 
city,  or  will  write  to  such  pastor,  asking  his 
interest,  it  will  often  lead  to  the  bringing  of 
students  at  once  under  church  influence  and 
into  associations  with  Christian  people,  thus 
doing  much  to  assure  their  best  good  while  in 
the  city. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is 
prepared  also  to  help  students  in  securing 
boarding  places  and  in  becoming  acquainted 
in  the  city.  An  Intercollegiate  Handbook  has 
been  prepared,  giving  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  to  new  students,  which  will  be  gladly 
mailed  free  to  any  who  may  send  name  and 
address  and  name  of  college  which  they  may 
hope  to  attend.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  James  B.  Ely,  Intercollegiate  Sec¬ 
retary,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  _ 

With  the  beginning  of  September,  there  will 
be  a  return  of  most  of  our  pastors,  although 
some  of  them  will  not  be  home  until  later. 

Dr.  John  S.  Macintosh  has  been  preaching 
all  the  summer,  part  of  the  time  in  New  York 
and  part  of  the  time  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  has  now  gone  for  a  brief  rest  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  for  a  brief  time  he  will 
tarry  with  his  family,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. , 
being  his  postoffice  address.  There  he  will 
find  as  companions  several  other  Philadelphia 
clergymen,  among  them  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Dickey  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Lowiie. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Terrett  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  College  has  been  preaching  for  several 
Sundays  in  the  Walnut  street  Church,  tbe 
pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Dana,  D.  D. ,  being  away 
with  his  family.  Dr.  Terrett  has  preached 
with  acceptance.  The  congregation  in  this 
church  has  been  good  for  the  midsummer, 
although  the  usual  crowd  is  wanting. 

J.  R.  Miller. 

Prii.adei.phia,  August  23, 1895. 

NEW  MAP  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  economic  map  of  New  York,  prepared 
to  accompany  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  by  Dr.  F.  J.  H.  Merrill, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  has 
been  published  separately  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  for  distribution  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  under  that  body,  and  for 
sale  at  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

This  map,  which  is  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  square,  shows  on  a  scale  of  fourteen  miles 
to  one  inch  the  principal  physical  details  of 
the  State,  with  its  geology  in  colors,  and  in¬ 
dicates  by  colored  symbols  the  location  of  all 
its  mineral  deposits  which  are  of  commercial 
value.  In  this  manner  are  indicated  salt  wells, 
mines,  and  brine  springs,  gypsum  quarries, 
gas  wells,  and  fields,  oil  fields,  clay  deposits, 
and  factories  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  stone 
quarries,  cement  quarries,  iron  mines,  de¬ 
posits  of  garnet,  graphite,  mineral  paint,  talc, 
and  glass  sand,  and  the  numerous  mineral 
springs.  The  map  is  of  much  value,  being  as 
it  is  the  first  accurate  map  of  New  York  State 
published  at  State  expense.  'Ehe  geology  of 
the  State  has  not  been  previously  shown  since 
the  publication  of  the  “Agricultural  and  Geo¬ 
graphical  Map”  of  1844. 


A  SERENE  POET. 

Jean  Ingelow  is  now  a  venerable  woman  of 
seventy-four.  She  spends  the  most  of  the 
year  at  her  quiet  home  in  Kensington,  alter¬ 
nating  her  time  with  a  sojourn  each  season  at 
Nice.  In  both  places  she  is  surrounded  by  her 
household  pets,  and  in  this  life  of  quiet 
domesticity  she  passes  her  time,  saying  little 
of  her  work  unless  urged  to  do  so  She  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  sweet  faced,  gray  haired  woman 
in  a  cap,”  with  nothing  romantic  or  sugges¬ 
tive  of  her  profession  in  her  appearance. 
But  she  wrote  “The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast 
of  Lincolnshire,”  one  of  the  most  stirring 
poems  in  the  language. 


August  29.  189S. 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Christian  Guardian  of  Toronto  has  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Rose,  of  Montreal, 
touching  “The  British  Flag  at  Boston” — ail 
which  reminds  us  that  there  was  considerable 
solicitude  at  one  time  on  the  part  of  our  re 
sponsible  Christian  Endeavor  leaders,  lest  the 
bubbling  patriotism  sure  to  be  awakened  by 
the  many  patriotic  associations  of  Boston, 
should  result  in  offence  to  those  from  over  the 
border.  It  is  on  this  subject  that  Dr.  Rose  says : 

I  am  receiving  so  many  letters  in  reference 
to  the  alleged  insult  to  the  British  dag  at  the 
recent  International  Convention  of  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. , 
in  Boston,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  answer  them 
separately,  and  as  a  wide  misapprehension  of 
the  facts  exists,  may  I  ask  the  courtesy  of 
your  columns,  that  the  exact  truth  may  be 
known? 

“First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  at  the  three 
different  places  where  meetings  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  held,  the  British  flag  was  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  flag  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States.  References  to  Britain  and  to 
Canada  were  always  cordially  received,  and 
when  the  representative  from  England  was 
introduced  to  the  convention,  he  was  greeted 
in  the  familiar  words  of  our  National  Anthem. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  gathering 
at  the  Washington  Elm,  Cambridge.  Under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  tree  where  Washing¬ 
ton  assumed  command  of  the  army  which  he 
afterward  led  to  victory,  two  verses  of  ‘God 
Save  the  Queen’  were  sung.  Indeed,  my  only 
criticism  of  our  Republican  friends  on  that 
occasion,  was  the  exhibition  of  a  disposition 
to  apologize  for  the  Revolution ! 

“Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
story,  started  by  a  Boston  paper,  of  the  alleged 
hissing  of  the  Canadian  delegation  at  one  of 
the  consecration  meetings.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  service  the  chairman  wisely  emphasized 
the  thought  that  in  connection  with  so  solemn 
a  service,  outward  demonstrations  of  approval 
were  unseemly.  When  the  Canadian  delegates 
rose,  lifting  the  Union  Jack  to  indicate  their 
nationality,  some  enthusiastic  Endeavorers 
broke  into  applause.  This,  others  of  us  felt 
called  upon  to  check  by  means  of  a  prolonged 
‘Hush,’  which  an  excited  and  over- worked 
reporter  mistook  for  a  hiss.  That  is  all  ” 


Zion’s  Herald  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  appropriated  $25,000  for  a 
monument  to  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  who  died  at 
Alton  in  1836,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press,  as  well  as  of  freedom 
for  the  slave.  The  late  Winthrop  Gilman  of 
this  city,  stood  with  him  at  Alton  in  those  times 
of  danger,  as  did  a  few  others.  The  late  Joshua 
Leavitt,  the  first  editor  of  The  Evangelist,  was 
a  pronounced  sympathizer.  Lovejoy  was  an 
apostle  of  abolition,  but  he  was  murdered  be¬ 
cause  he  demanded  and  exercised  the  right  to 
express  his  sentiments  freely  in  speech  and  in 
his  newspaper.  The  Herald  says: 

Evil  generations  kill  the  prophets,  but  it  is 
a  hopeful  sign  when  better  generations  suc¬ 
ceed  and  are  prepared  to  appreciate  their  vir¬ 
tues  and  to  rear  monuments  to  their  memory. 
America  has  had  her  turn  in  prophet  killing, 
especially  those  who  caught  the  first  gleams 
of  the  morning  in  the  anti  slavery  struggle. 
Their  audience  was  few,  but  fit.  The  mob  y**t 
held  the  majority,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
those  of  the  earliest  forecast  should  perish  for 
the  witness  they  hore  against  a  stupendous 
iniquity.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  moved  at  the 
head  of  the  advancing  column  of  liberty;  he 
was  an  American  Tishbite,  lifting  his  voice 
against  our  corporate  Ahab,  and  denouncing 
against  him  the  judgments  of  God.  He  never 
fled  to  the  brook  Cherith  to  be  fed  by  ravens ; 
his  place  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
He  could  have  saved  his  life  by  taking  his  lit¬ 
tle  printing-press  and  fleeing ;  but  should  such 
a  man  as  he  flee?  He  preferred  to  die  rather 
than  yield  to  the  diabolism  of  slavery.  To  a 
prophet  there  are  worse  things  than  death. 
Cowardliness  is  worse.  Self  interest  is  mean 
in  the  presence  of  right,  duty,  and  liberty. 
Lovejoy  counted  not  bis  life  dear  unto  him, 
so  he  could  bear  his  testimony  and  hurl  the 
message  of  God  against  the  greatest  wrong  of 
the  ages.  The  Alton  mob  killed  him,  but  it 
did  more;  it  lifted  him  into  immortality,  and 
made  him  a  hundredfold  the  power  against 
slavery  he  could  ever  have  been  in  life.  A 
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dead  prophet  is  mightier  than  an  army  of  evil 
doers,  as  was  clear  in  this  case. 

The  building  of  this  monument  tells  how 
great  the  revolution  in  public  sentiment  has 
been.  Southern  Illinois  was  cursed  with  a 
large  body  of  settlers  from  the  South,  who 
brought  with  them  the  worst  political  ideas 
of  their  old  home,  hugging  the  prejudices 
which  bound  them,  and  throwing  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence  in  the  State  against 
liberty.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  appropriated  $25,000  to  build  a 
monument  to  her  dead  prophet.  The  appro¬ 
priation  is  conditioned  on  securing  subscrip 
tions  to  the  amount  of  $12,500  more.  This 
subscription  it  is  proposed  to  raise  among  the 
citizens  of  Alton,  which  will  go  far  to  wipe 
the  shame  from  their  past  record.  The  pro- 
slavery  people  in  Missouri  in  formal  convention 
once  declared  that  the  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  contained  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  that  of  Missouri,  were 
inapplicable  to  abolitionists.  Mormons,  so¬ 
cialists,  rum  sellers,  and  horse-thieves  might 
speak,  but  libertj  should  have  no  voice.  But 
a  new  day  dawns.  The  tremendous  issues  of 
that  hour  are  passed,  not  to  return.  The 
country  may  now  breathe  easily  and  speak 
freely,  at  least  in  all  the  old  free  States,  and 
ere  long  it  will  be  true  of  the  forty-four  States 
of  the  Union.  The  whole  country  is  building 
the  tombs  of  her  old  prophets. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  holds  to  the 
wisdom  of  “Building  up  Your  Own  Church”: 

You  ought  to  work  to  build  up  your  own 
Church  and  the  local  congregation  to  which 
you  belong.  The  stronger  your  Church  is  in 
members  and  influence,  the  greater  its  weight 
and  momentum  in  doing  good.  You  add  to 
your  own  force  by  gi\iiig  force  to  the  Church 
you  work  in,  you  do  more  for  Christ  by  build¬ 
ing  up  and  strengthening  the  body  of  Christ. 
But  we  are  to  labor,  not  only  for  the  Church’s 
outward  strengthening  and  enlargement,  but 
to  build  up  each  member  in  spiritual  power 
and  earnestness  and  liberality.  Work  to  in¬ 
crease  the  spiritual  force,  and  to  turn  it  more 
effectively  in  the  channels  of  good. 

If  there  is  a  decline  in  the  habit  of  church¬ 
going,  one  chief  reason  for  it  is  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  forming  and  cultivating  this  habit. 
Some  parents  have  the  foolish  notion  that  it 
does  a  child  no  good  to  be  compelled  to  attend 
church.  They  do  not  reason  this  way  about 
attending  school  or  about  the  learning  of 
other  wholesome  habits.  The  boy  who  has  an 
aversion  to  the  daily  washing  of  his  face  or 
combing  of  his  hair  is  not  allowed  to  exercise 
his  preferences  iii  these  matters.  He  learns 
habits  of  neatness,  habits  of  study,  habits  of 
industry,  by  being  compelled  to  cultivate  such 
habits.  Why  not  in  the  same  way  teach  him 
habits  of  reverence,  of  worship,  of  Sabbath 
observance  and  church  going? 


The  Independent  is  credibly  informed  that 
it  is  the  plan  of  the  leaders  of  the  dominant 
party  in  South  Carolina  to  omit  from  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  present  provision  for  a  two-mill 
tax  for  common  schools,  for  the  ostensible 
reason  that  the  tax  falls  chiefly  upon  the  white 
people,  while  its  advantages  go  to  the  Negroes. 
Against  this  utterly  bad  policy  our  contempo¬ 
rary  enters  both  protest  and  warning: 

The  omission  of  this  tax  would  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  depriving  the  mass  of  Negro  children 
of  any  public  school  privileges  whatever.  This 
would  be  indeed  a  tremendous  stride  back¬ 
ward  in  the  march  of  civilization  ;  for  if  there 
is  anything  which  the  history  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  has  established  beyond  peradventure,  it 
is  that  common  schools  for  the  poor,  main¬ 
tained  at  public  expense,  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  republican  government.  Effi¬ 
ciency  of  these  schools  is  a  sure  index  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  civilization.  In  all  the  Northern  States, 
and  in  many  of  the  Southern,  the  common 
schools  are  making  steady  progress.  It  will 
be  indeed  a  black  letter  day  when  South  Caro 
lina  breaks  down  her  free  schools  and  thus 
destroys  the  bulwark  of  free  institutions.  The 
Negroes  of  South  Carolina  are  citizens  of  the 
State,  made  so  not  only  by  the  United  States 
Constitution,  but  by  a  law  higher  than  any 
constitution ;  hy  the  inherent  rights  of  man¬ 
hood,  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  by  the  indestructible  law  of  human  equal 
ity,  they  are  entitled  to  their  birthright  of 
citizenship,  and  wo  betide  the  people  that 
seeks  to  rob  them  of  it.  They  constitute  a 
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large  and  increasingly  important  element  in 
the  population  of  the  State ;  and  the  only  poe- 
sible  safety  for  both  whites  and  blacks  lies 
in  the  proper  education  of  the  Negroes,  as 
well  as  the  whites,  for  the  discharge  of  their 
important  duties.  If  they  are  left  in  gross 
ignorance,  they  will  become  a  fearful  burden 
to  the  State,  threatening  it  with,  and  inevi¬ 
tably  bringing  upon  it.  political,  industrial, 
social,  and  moral  disaster.  The  peace,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  progress  of  the  white  people  is 
fearfully  menaced  by  the  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  immorality  of  the  mass  of  the  blacks. 
Supreme  selfishness,  even,  should  dictate  to 
them  for  their  own  sake  a  liberal  policy  of 
education  for  them.  Freedom  from  taxation 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Negroes,  would  be  purchased  at  a 
most  disastrous  price;  and  we  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  statesmanship  in  South  Carolina  has 
descended  to  such  depths  of  demagogism  as 
seriously  to  recommend  such  a  shortsighted 
policy.  _ _ 

The  Christian  Advocate  says  touching  “D.D. 
on  Examination” : 

At  the  Commencement  session  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  University  of  America  in  Washington  two 
candidates  were  examined  for  this  degree. 
One  of  them  produced  a  dissertatioa  on  Ag¬ 
nosticism  and  Religion,  being  an  examination 
of  Herbert  Spencer’s  Religion  and  the  Un¬ 
knowable.  Seventy  five  theses  or  propositions 
were  drawn  therefrom,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  defend  against  all  who  might  appear.  ’The 
production  was  of  two  hundred  printed  pages 
in  English,  but  forty-one  of  the  seventy-five 
theses  were  in  Latin.  The  critics  who  ap¬ 
peared  against  him  were  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  Monsignor  Satolli.  The  ordeal  con¬ 
sumed  three  or  four  hours  on  each  of  two  da^s. 

The  other  graduate  presented  a  dissertation 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  long,  en¬ 
titled  No  Salvation  Outside  of  the  Church. 
This  was  exclusively  in  Latin,  as  were  also 
the  theses  drawn  from  it : 

The  D.D.  won  under  such  circumstances 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  a  faculty  nomi¬ 
nating  on  account  of  a  petition,  and  a  board 
of  trustees  confirming  because  it  is  so  indeli¬ 
cate  a  thing  to  oppose  a  nomination  and  to 
have  their  personal  votes  communicated  to 
the  subject  of  it.  We  commend  the  example 
of  Boston  University  and  two  or  three  other 
institutions  which  confer  this  degree  only  up¬ 
on  examination.  The  sooner  the  reform  is 
begun  the  better.  Those  who  have  received 
it  in  the  way  that  has  prevailed  heretofore  are 
passing  off  the  stage,  and  in  half  a  century  or 
so  all  who  wear  it  will  have  obtained  it  on  ex¬ 
amination,  and  it  will  then  be  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion,  if  not  unmistakable  proof,  of  learning. 

Nevertheless,  even  then  personal  character 
and  ecclesiastical  standing  roust  be  taken  into 
the  account. 


The  Intelligencer  notes  that  companies  of 
priests  and  nuns  have  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Ecuador,  South  America : 

They  call  themselves  exiles,  driven  out  by 
persecution.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
All  travellers  for  years  have  represented  Ecua¬ 
dor  as  the  most  priest-ridden  country  in  the 
world.  Education  was  limited  and  languid, 
enterprise  hardly  existed,  a  low  state  of  public 
and  private  morals  prevailed.  There  has  been 
a  revolution,  of  which  very  meagre  reports 
have  been  made.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  in¬ 
dicate  that  Ecuador  has  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  as  Mexico,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  republics  generally 
have  done,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
chiefly  obnoxious  orders  have  been  banished 
from  the  country.  No  country  in  North  or 
South  America  has  been  so  far  behind  the 
times  in  desirable  attainments  as  Ecuador,  and 
the  fact  has  been  due  to  the  supremacy  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  sisters. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  this  reference  to 
what  has  been  going  forward  down  in  Mexico: 

The  j&rchbishop  of  Guadalajara,  in  Mexico, 
has  prohibited  placing  the  image  of  St.  Expe- 
dito  in  churches  because  exaggerated  devotion 
is  paid  to  the  saint,  the  sale  of  whose  image 
having  reached  commercial  proportions.  It  is 
curious  that  Expedite  is  a  comparatively  new 
saint.  His  office  is  to  expedite  things,  and  he 
is  also  invoked  in  desperate  cases.  It  was  bold 
on  the  part  of  the  archbishop  to  place  the 
saint  under  the  ban,  but  what  a  revelation  of 
popular  superstition  in  our  enlightened  age!  / 
Perhaps  in  view  of  the  approaching  elections 
the  importation  of  a  few  St.  Expedites  might 
be  a  good  stroke  of  business  It  is  a  desperate 
situation  for  bosses  and  cheap  politicians. 
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INTRODUCTION:  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION. 

Joshua  and  the  Conquest  of  Canaan. 

Joshua  ii.  xi.  ,xiii. -xxi. 

Golden  Text. — Hebrews  xi.  30. 

The  International  Lesson  of  this  week  in  a 
certain  sense  requires  the  setting  which  the 
Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  gives  it.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  and  summarizing  its  narrative,  appro¬ 
priately  follows  the  Introductory  Study  of  last 
week. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  has  a  special  interest  to 
the  student  of  military  history,  and  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  history  of  the  military 
triumphs  of  Greece  or  Rome,  may  well  linger 
with  delight  on  these  pages.  Time  will  not 
permit  us  to  go  into  the  details  of  Joshua’s 
military  strategy  and  prowess,  but  it  is  well 
to  keep  this  thought  in  mind. 

The  narrative  of  this  book  begins  with  the 
death  of  Moses  and  the  entrance  of  Joshua 
upon  the  office  thus  sadly  left  vacant.  Not 
that  Joshua  was  to  hold  the  same  position 
with  reference  to  the  people  Israel  that  Moses 
had  held.  Joshua  was  neither  prophet  nor 
law -giver;  Moses  was  not  a  soldier  in  any  such 
sense  as  Joshua,  who  was  a  born  commander. 
In  only  one  particular  did  Joshua  enter  upon 
the  office  of  bis  predecessor— he  became  the 
Leader  of  the  host.  As  Moses  had  led  Israel, 
for  the  most  part  peacefully,  through  the 
wilderness,  so  was  Joshua  to  lead  them,  for 
the  most  part  by  the  way  of  battle,  to  the 
possession  of  Canaan.  Unlike  as  these  two 
men  were  in  character  and  ability,  the  love 
they  bore  to  one  another  is  evident  to  every 
careful  reader.  According  to  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion,  theirs  was  the  first  example  of  pure  and 
loving  friendship.  It  was  therefore  with  a 
double  sense  of  reverence  that  Joshua  took  up 
the  work  that  bis  predecessor  laid  down. 

The  first  task  of  Joshua,  as  we  know,  was 
to  lead  the  Israelites  across  the  Jordan.  But 
previously  to  this  he  took  the  wise  precaution 
of  sending  over  two  spies  to  reconnoitre  Jeri¬ 
cho,  the  city  over  against  them,  necessarily 
the  first  point  of  attack.  The  account  given 
by  the  spies  of  the  moral  weakness  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  was  a  strong  incentive  to  courage 
on  the  part  of  Israel.  The  Jordan  was  then 
crossed,  by  the  special  aid  of  Jehovah,  as  we 
learned  two  weeks  ago;  a  camp  was  formed 
at  Gilgal,  in  the  plain  before  Jericho,  and 
shortly  afterward  Jericho  was  taken,  as  we 
learned  last  week.  This  gave  Joshua  the  key 
to  the  interior  country,  as  well  as  the  strong 
base  of  supplies  necessary  to  all  military  suc¬ 
cess. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  our  minds  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  physical  geography  of  Southern 
Palestine.  Jericho,  as  we  know,  is  in  the 


Ghor,  the  deep  cleft  of  Jordan,  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Only  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  the  land 
begins  to  rise  with  great  abruptness,  until  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  fifteen  miles  it  forms  a 
high  level  plateau,  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  three  thousand  above 
Jericho.  This  plateau  extends  north  and  south 
for  many  miles,  being  in  general  not  more 
than  ten  miles  wide,  and  deeply  indented,  both 
from  east  and  west,  with  valleys  or  passes,  by 
which  is  gained  access  to  the  high  plateau. 
On  this  plateau  lie  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem, 
Gibeon,  Betbel,,Shiloh,  and  many  other  towns. 
South  of  Bethlehem  the  land  rises  to  the  hill 
country  of  Judsea ;  north  of  Shiloh  and  Mount 
Ephraim  it  slopes  down  into  the  broad  plain 
of  Esdraelon  and  the  lovely  valley  of  Jezreel ; 
westward, between  the  plateau  and  the  sea,  are 
the  uplands  and  valleys  of  the  Shephelah 
(Low  Hills),  sloping  down  to  the  broad  plain 
of  Philistia. 

One  of  the  deep  wadies,  or  valleys,  most  im¬ 
portant  in  military  strategy  through  all  the 
history  of  Palestine,  leads  up  from  the  Ghor, 
near  Jericho,  to  Ai  and  Bethel  by  way  of  Mich- 
mash.  Ai  became  the  next  object  of  attack 
(chap.  vii. ).  A  reconnaissance  was  made,  and 
acting  upon  the  report  brought,  Joshua  sent 
only  a  detachment  of  the  army,  three  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  to  take  the  city.  The  result  was 
disastrous.  The  Israelites  were  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  the  “hearts  of  the  people  melted  and 
became  as  water.”  Even  Joshua  lost  courage. 
But  the  word  came  from  Jehovah  that  this 
defeat  was  in  consequence  of  Israel’s  sin. 
Some  one  had  stolen  a  part  of  the  “devoted” 
spoils  of  Jericho.  Investigation  was  made  by 
the  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  lot  (vss.  16-18)  ; 
the  guilty  man  was  found,  and  after  making 
full  confession,  was  put  to  death,  with  all  his 
family  and  possessions  (vss.  19-26),  an  awful, 
but  doubtless  much  needed  warning  to  Israel, 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  deeply  demor¬ 
alized  by  the  lust  of  spoil. 

A  second  attack  upon  Ai  (chap,  viii.),  in 
which  Joshua  gave  evidence  of  his  strategic 
ability,  was  highly  successful.  The  spoil  of 
this  city  was  given  to  the  people,  after  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  inhabitaifts. 

No  evidence  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  is  needed  to  prove 
that  the  passage  which  follows  (viii.  30-36)  is 
misplaced.  There  were  many  battles  yet  to  be 
fought  before  Israel  gained  possession  of  the 
Vale  of  Shechem,  and  could  perform  that 
ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  on  the 
Mounts  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Wherever  it  did 
occur,  it  is  probable  that  the  bones  of  Joseph 
were  then  buried  (xxiv.  32). 

Returning  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  after  the 
conquest  of  Ai,  Joshua  received  the  visit  of  a 
deputation  of  Gibeonites,  inhabitants  of  a  city 
only  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Ai,  who  artfully 
pretended  to  have  come  a  long  distance  to 
make  a  treaty  (chap.  ix. ).  Joshua  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  their  strategem,  and  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  his  mistake,  he  would  not  break  the 
treaty,  but  condemned  the  Gibeonites  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  perpetual  servitude  (vs.  27). 

The  conquest  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  the 
evident  terror  of  Gibeon,  shown  by  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  these  hard  terms  without  striking 
a  blow  for  freedom,  inspired  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Amoritisb  chiefs  with  alarm  (x.  2.).  The 
King  of  Jerusalem  immediately  summoned 
four  other  kings  of  towns  in  the  Shephelah 
and  the  Negeb  (South)  to  make  common  cause 
with  him  against  Gibeon,  perceiving  that  the 
essential  first  step  must  be  to  destroy  the 
traiterous  city.  Gibeon  at  once  made  an  ur¬ 
gent  appeal  to  its  ally,  Joshua.  The  town  lies 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  plateau,  at  the 
bead  of  the  deep  vale  of  Ajalon,  which  runs 
up  from  the  Shephelah,  and  about  three  days’ 


march  (ix.  16)  from  Gilgal.  By  a  forced 
march  (x.  9)  Joshua  appeared  upon  the  scene 
on  the  morning  after  receiving  the  message, 
the  terms  of  which  (vs.  6)  show  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  the  danger.  And  then  ensued  a 
battle,  which  not  only  by  its  importance  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  but  by  the  splendor  of  its 
military  character,  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  few  greatest  battles  of  the  world. 
Stanley  ranks  it  with  Marathon  and  Cannse 
for  its  importance  in  both  respects,  and  adds 
to  the  roll,  as  alone  equal  to  these  in  historic 
importance,  the  battles  of  the  Milvian  Bridge. 
Poitiers,  Bedr,  Tours,  Lepanto,  and  Lutzen, 
all  of  which  were  of  epoch  making  character. 

The  result  of  the  Battle  of  Gibeon,  or  Beth- 
horon  (vss.  10,  11),  was  the  complete  breaking 
of  the  power  of  the  Amorites,  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Palestine,  lately  so  strong  that 
they  had  extended  their  sway  over  Moab  and 
Ammon  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Lesson  for 
August  25th),  the  separation  of  the  Southern 
peoples  from  those  north  of  a  line  drawn  be¬ 
tween  Gibeon  and  Ai,  and  the  acquisition  by 
Israel  of  a  new  war  basis,  a  line  of  offense 
and  defense  across  the  central  plateau.  Not 
that  all  the  South  was  immediately  subju¬ 
gated  by  Joshua  and  the  whole  army  in  a 
single  campaign,  as  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter  (x.  28-48)  appears  to  show.  Our 
International  Lesson  for  to-day  is  witness 
to  the  contrary.  But  the  power  of  the  Amor¬ 
ites  was  broken ;  they  were  no  longer  a  men¬ 
ace  to  Israel,  and  their  final  subjugation  might 
be  left  to  the  tribes  (Judah,  Benjamin,  Sim¬ 
eon)  among  whom  their  land  was  eventually 
to  be  apportioned.  Evidently  a  section  of  the 
book  has  been  lost  at  this  point.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  conquest  of  the  central  portion 
of  Palestine  (afterward  Samaria),  or  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  battle-field  of  nations. 
The  list  in  chapter  xii.  of  towns  taken  by 
Joshua  includes  many  in  this  district,  and  the 
power  of  these  must  have  been  broken  before 
the  events  next  narrated  could  have  taken 
place. 

The  next  chapter  (xi.)  gives  the  story  of 
the  conquest  of  Northern  Canaan.  As  the 
King  of  Jerusalem  had  rallied  the  south¬ 
ern  tribes  around  his  standard,  so  presently 
the  King  of  Hazor,  Jabin  the  Wise,  summons 
the  northern  kings  to  a  defensive  alliance  (xi. 
1-5).  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Merom  (vss.  6-9),  the  small  lake  upon 
the  Upper  Jordan,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  land  (vs.  16),  though  not  until  a  long 
period  of  warfare  (vs.  18).  The  battle  of 
Merom  is  especially  interestiug  as  being  the 
first  instance  where  Israel  was  called  to  fight 
against  horses  and  chariots  (vs.  4). 

Chapter  xii.,  which  is  a  list  of  the  kings 
eventually  subdued  by  Israel,  divides  the  first 
from  the  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
In  chapter  -viii.  we  find  Joshua  “old  and 
stricken  in  years,”  with  “very  much  land  yet 
remaining  to  be  possessed.  Evidently  the 
wide  successes  of  chapters  x.  and  xi.  are 
grouped  together  for  literary  reasons,  though 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
two  decisive  battles  had,  however,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  slower  conquests  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes.  Shiloh  was  made  the  religious 
centre  of  the  country  (xviii.  1),  the  land  was 
apportioned  among  the  various  tribes,  and 
the  work  of  conquest  was  carried  on  by  them 
with  more  or  less  vigor  (xiii. -xxi).  The  par¬ 
tition  made,  Joshua  dismissed  to  their  homes 
the  men  of  war  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  Manassah,  who  had  come  over  from  their 
inheritance  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  to  assist  in 
the  conquest.  From  this  time  it  was  for  each 
tribe  to  secure  its  own  inheritance  (xxii).  At 
last,  at  an  extreme  old  age,  Joshua  confirmed 
anew  the  covenant,  first  with  the  elders 
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(xxiii),  and  then  with  all  Israel  (xxiv. ),  and 
died. 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Caleb’s  Reward. 

Joshua  xiv.  5-14. 

Golden  Text.— He  wholly  followed  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel. — Joshua  iv.  14. 

We  all  remember  Caleb,  one  of  the  twelve 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  6).  the  only  man,  except 
Joshua,  to  survive  the  desert  wardering  and 
enter  the  Promised  Land.  It  appears  that  he 
was  not  by  blood  a  son  of  Abraham.  “The  son 
of  Jepbunneh,  the  Kenizzite,”  (compare  Gen. 
XV.  19),  he  appears  to  have  been  a  descendant  of 
Esau  (xxxvi.  11,  15),  but  like  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  (xv.  2),  Hobab  (Num.  x.  29), 
Heber  the  Kenite  ^Judges  iv.  11,  17),  Uriah 
the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  and  others  to  have 
been  adopted  into  the  number  of  the  Chosen 
People. 

It  was  apparently  five  years  after  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Promised  Land  that  Caleb 
claimed  the  reward  of  bis  integrity  (Josh, 
xiv.  7,  compare  10),  asking  that  that  portion 
of  the  land  which  he  had  himself  explored 
should  be  allotted  to  him,  as  Moses  had  prom¬ 
ised  (vs.  9,  compare  Deut.  i.  36).  It  has  been 
remarked  that  what  Caleb  asked  as  a  favor  to 
himself — permission  to  drive  the  fierce  Anakim 
from  their  hill  fortress  (vs.  12) — was,  in  fact, 
a  favor  to  Israel.  This  is  undoubtedly  true. 
It  was  dread  of  the  Anakim  that  had  caused 
Israel,  forty-five  years  before,  to  recoil  from 
the  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  and 
they  were  no  less  redoubtable  now.  We  learn 
from  Judges  (i.  10,  11)  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
Judah  was  concerned  in  this  conquest.  This 
involves  no  contradiction  with  the  present  les¬ 
son,  although  the  name  of  Caleb  is  not  there 
mentioned  (but  see  verse  12).  It  is  obvious 
that  Caleb  did  not  propose  to  undertake  this 
tesk  single-handed,  and  though  the  chief  city 
of  the  Anakim  was  to  be  his  (Josh  xiv.  15), 
the  whole  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  by  adop¬ 
tion  he  belonged,  was  concerned  in  its  reduc¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  the  key  to  that  South  Country, 
both  hill  and  lowland  (Judges  i.  9),  which 
was  Judah’s  portion.  Very  properly  in  the 
narrative  in  Joshua  Caleb  is  made  prominent, 
as  his  act  was  the  initiative  of  this  conquest. 
(We  are  expressly  told  (vs.  6)  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Judah  joined  in  the  request.)  How 
deeply  he  impressed  himself  upon  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Southern  Palestine  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  his  name  alone  of  all  the  con¬ 
querors  was  identified  with  his  territory  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  14).  His  descendants  were  still 
living  in  this  district  in  David’s  time  (xv.  3). 

The  entire  history  of  Caleb’s  conquest  and 
possessions  is  not  given  in  our  lesson.  We  find 
some  of  it  in  the  next  chapter  (Josh.  xv.  13- 
19).  and  in  Judges  (i.  12  15)  making  one  of 
the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  life  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  time  which  we  possess.  The  relig¬ 
ious  teaching  of  the  lesson  is  very  clear.  God’s 
promises  stand  sure.  Man’s  part  is  wholly  to 
follow  the  Lord 

EUROPE  IN  AFRICA. 

Of  the  11,621,530  square  miles  that  Africa 
comprises,  England  now  holds  2,194,880,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  figures  compiled  by  Mr. 
Ravenstein  of  the  Geographical  Society.  France 
has  3,326,790  square  miles,  including  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Sahara ;  Ger¬ 
many  884,810,  the  greater  part  acquired  since 
1884;  Portugal,  which  at  one  time  had  almost 
a  monopoly  of  Africa,  now  owns  only  826,730 
square  miles;  Spain  holds  153,834,  chiefly  on 
the  Sahara  coast,  and  Italy  548,880.  The  Congo 
Free  State  contains  905,090  square  miles,  and 
the  Boer  Republic  177,750.  Europe,  that  is. 
has  already  seized  upon  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  ontinent. 
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I  want  to  tell  you  of  some  rather  unique 
work  that  was  begun  by  a  boys’  club  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  now 
being  carried  on,  though  it  has  passed  out  of 
their  hands.  Winter  before  last  a  letter  was 
received  at  the  Chapter  House  from  the  leader 
of  this  boys’  club,  saying  that  the  members 
would  like  to  correspond  with  some  city  boy. 
Miss  Waterburyat  once  thought  of  John  Ellis, 
a  delicate  lame  boy  of  twelve,  who  lived  with 
his  grandparents,  worthy,  hard-working  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  He  went  to  school  when  he  was 
able,  and  after  school  hours  did  his  best  to 
help  his  grandmother  when  she  came  home 
tired  from  work.  During  his  frequent  ill¬ 
nesses  the  Visitor  often  took  him  delicacies, 
and  in  this  way  came  to  know  him  well  and 
to  admire  his  devotion  to  the  old  people  who 
cared  for  him.  As  he  grew  stronger  and  was 
able  to  do  without  crutches  and  to  go  to  school 
regularly,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  a  boy 
of  unusual  mind  as  well  as  unusual  character, 
and  the  teacher  offered  to  use  his  influence  to 
send  him  to  college  when  he  should  be  pre¬ 
pared.  When  the  letter  came  from  the  boys’ 
club  asking  for  a  boy  correspondent,  John’s 
name  was  sent  to  them,  and  during  the  winter 
he  enjoyed  thoroughly  the  letters  and  papers 
that  came.  In  the  summer  the  club  invited 
him  to  visit  them  and  paid  his  travelling  ex¬ 
penses.  He  was  entertained  by  a  lady,  a 
friend  of  the  club,  and  came  back  to  town 
much  improved  in  health.  He  evidently  made 
friends  in  the  village,  for  this  summer  comes 
another  letter  saying  “If  John  Ellis’s  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  can  be  paid  here  and  back  to 
New  York,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  stay 
with  me  for  two  weeks,  and  the  other  neigh¬ 
bors  will  take  him  ior  a  week  longer  between 
them.”  The  letter  was  signed  with  a  woman’s 
name,  and  we  supposed  it  was  a  farmer’s  wife 
who  perhaps  had  not  much  ready  money,  but 
who  could  easily  take  care  of  the  boy  for  two 
weeks.  But  when  the  letter  was  shown  to 
John,  he  said,  “It  is  too  good  of  her  to  ask 
me ;  she  is  a  poor  washerwoman,  and  ought 
not  to  do  so  much  for  me.”  We  were  silent 
before  this  example  of  doing  one’s  utmost  In 
His  Name.  The  more  you  know  of  the  lives 
of  the  poor,  the  more  instances  you  will  find 
of  literally  dividing  the  last  crust,  but  each 
new  instance  will  be  a  surprise. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  the  boy 
that  be  ought  to  accept  this  invitation,  and 
then  his  serious  little  mind  was  troubled  for 
fear  grandmother  would  work  too  hard  when 
he  was  not  there  to  look  after  her;  but  at 
last  he  was  convinced  that  in  the  end  he  could 
do  more  for  her  if  be  got  well  and  strong,  so 
be  went,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  having  a  fine 
time  and  is  making  more  friends. 

The  chief  interest  still  centers  in  the  Fresh 
Air  parties  and  doctors’  cases,  though  we 
know  to  our  comfort  that  this  has  been  a 
comparatively  cool  summer,  with  little  suffer¬ 
ing  among  the  people.  The  other  day  one  of 
the  doctors  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  with 
three  children,  the  youngest  very  ill,  and  asked 
to  have  them  sent  to  the  country  immediately. 
By  a  happy  coincidence  we  had  the  day  before 
received  an  invitation  for  just  that  sort  of 
party  to  stay  two  weeks,  and  we  were  able  to 
send  them  at  once. 

Not  every  one  who  is  sent  to  the  country  is 
happy  and  contented  there.  When  the  matter 


is  investigated,  we  usually  find  that  our  people, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  real  country,  have 
imagined  something  that  never  existed,  and 
they  feel  strange  and  out  of  place.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  they  sometimes  make  very  queer  answers. 
One  little  girl  said  the  milk  was  not  good. 
“What!  the  milk  not  good  and  on  a  farm  toot” 
“No,”  said  she,  “they  gave  it  to  us  just  as  it 
came  from  the  cow,  without  being  skimmed 
or  anything,  and  my  father  says  milk  isn’t  fit 
to  drink  till  it  is  skimmed.”  Two  other  little 
girls  decided  that  they  were  badly  used  be¬ 
cause  their  room  was  not  provided  with  hot 
and  cold  water  and  tooth  brushes !  But  even 
those  who  have  not  been  entirely  satisfied  th® 
first  time  are  ready  to  go  when  the  next  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  and  knowing  better  what  to  ex¬ 
pect,  are  happier. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $1 
for  the  children’s  fund  from  D.  S. ,  and  |5 
from  M.  A.  T. 


Cbdstian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  S.  W.  Frstt. 


Sept.  2.  A  hero’s  report.  Numbers  13: 1-33. 

3.  A  hero’s  urginas.  Numbers  14 : 1-9. 

4.  A  hero's  danger.  Numbers  14 : 10-19. 

5.  A  hero  commended.  Numbers  14 : 20-35. 

6.  A  hero  separated.  Numbers  14 1 36-38. 

7.  A  hero  rewarded .  Joshua  14 : 6-14. 

8.  Topic— Teachings  of  Caleb’s  life.  Numbers  13 

30-33:  14 : 30-34. 30;  Joshua  14 : 14. 

Caleb  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  charac¬ 
ters  in  Old  Testament  history.  And  it  adds 
much  to  the  interest  when  we  consider  that 
he  was  a  Kenizzite,  a  descendant  of  Esau,  and 
only  an  adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
All  that  he  was  he  owed  to  himself,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  marked  man  in  any  nation 
and  at  any  time.  We  find  also  that  bis  younger 
kinsman.  Otbniel,  became  one  of  the  judges 
of  Israel,  so  that  bis  family  appears  to  have 
been  distinguished  for  ability.  The  first  men¬ 
tion  made  of  Caleb  was  when  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  important  tribe  of  Judah  among 
those  who  were  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan. 
He  was  now  forty  years  old.  Like  many  an¬ 
other  important  character  in  history,  he  comes 
before  us  full  grown,  and  we  are  left  to  con' 
jecture  as  to  his  former  life. 

But  no  man  has  become  good  or  great  ex¬ 
cept  through  a  process  of  training,  and  to  be¬ 
come  such  a  man  as  Caleb  was,  he  must  have 
had  parents  worthy  of  him.  or  have  had  a  re¬ 
markable  career  in  his  youth.  Birth,  train¬ 
ing,  and  native  ability  depend  also  upon  en 
vironment  for  development.  We  know  not 
when  Caleb  or  his  family  left  Edom  for  a  home 
with  the  Hebrews.  It  is  probable  that  be  was 
born  in  Egypt  and  bad  a  part  in  all  their  trials 
and  bondage,  and  was  a  partaker  of  their 
faith.  He  must  have  been  prominent  in  all 
that  occurred  in  the  coming  out  of  Egypt. 
The  wonderful  providences  of  Jehovah  toward 
them  had  made  an  abiding  impression  on  him. 

It  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  since  they  came 
out  of  Egypt,  and  before  that  the  wonders 
that  Moses  wrought  before  Pharoah  in  Egypt 
had  brought  vividly  before  them  the  being 
and  power  and  glory  of  Jehovah,  their  God. 
Excepting  during  the  ministry  of  Christ,  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  had  such  years 
been  experienced  and  such  personal  divine 
manifestations  been  made  to  man.  The  man¬ 
ifestations  of  Jehovah  had  assured  Caleb  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt.  He  was  not  among  those  who 
wanted  an  idol  to  represent  Jehovah,  or  assist 
in  His  worship,  nor  was  he  among  those  who 
rebelled  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  Egypt 
The  honor  of  Jehovah  was  bis  honor,  and  in 
His  name  he  gloried. 

When  Jehovah  promised  to  go  before  His 
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people  and  to  abide  with  them  and  to  defend 
them,  Caleb  trusted  His  promise  literally. 
This  promise  was  as  broad  and  full  as  that  of 
Christ  when  He  bade  His  disciples  to  go  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  His  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  He  would  be  with  them  to  the 
end.  The  same  promise  of  abiding  divine 
presence  and  power  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  abide  with  the  Church. 

Caleb  was  the  very  man  to  send  to  spy  out 
the  land  of  promise.  He  went  without  fear, 
and  as  to  a  land  already  their  own,  and 
searched  it  out  without  fear  and  with  clear 
vision.  He  took  in  the  land,  its  inhabitants 
and  futility  and  cities  and  resources  and  means 
of  defense.  After  a  forty  days’  absence  he  re¬ 
turns  with  the  rest  to  report.  Hebron,  the 
place  where  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  and 
where  Sarah  died  and  was  buried,  would  be  of 
special  interest,  and  this  they  found  strongly 
fortified  and  inhabited  by  giants,  the  Anakim. 
The  spies  made  their  report  to  the  assembled 
multitudes  at  Kadesh  Barnea,  on  the  border 
of  the  land.  They  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land,  and  reported  it  to  be  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  yet  the  people  were  strong, 
and  some  of  them  Anakim.  Each  was  im¬ 
pressed  according  to  his  own  attitude  toward 
Jehovah. 

Caleb  was  the  first  speaker,  and  according 
to  his  faith  in  the  divine  prominence  and 
power,  said :  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess 
the  land,  for  we  be  well  able  to  overcome  it.” 
But  ten  of  the  spies  made  their  report  as  evil 
as  they  could,  and  magnified  the  difficulties 
and  dangers,  looking  only  on  the  manward 
side.  They  so  impressed  their  fears  on  the 
people  that  they  rebelled  against  Moses,  and 
said:  “Would  God  we  had  died  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  wherefore  hath  Jehovah  brought  us 
into  this  land  to  destroy  us."  It  were  better 
to  return  to  Egypt,  and  they  would  choose 
another  leader  and  return. 

Caleb,  joined  by  Joshua,  opposed  this,  de¬ 
claring  tbe  land  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and 
that  if  Jehovah  is  with  them,  they  need  not 
fear.  But  the  people  would  have  stoned  them 
had  not  tbe  glory  of  Jehovah  appeared  in  the 
tabernacle  to  arouse  them. 

Then  Jehovah  decrees  that  the  men  who 
came  out  of  Egypt,  who  had  so  tried  Him  by 
their  unbelief,  shall  not  enter  into  the  land. 
The  men  of  war  above  twenty  years  of  age 
shall  die  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  of  their 
children  shall  also  perish  there,  where  they 
shall  wander  yet  forty  years,  according  to  the 
days  they  searched  the  land.  But  Caleb,  who 
had  another  spirit  in  him,  and  who  followed 
Jehovah  fully,  should  be  brought  into  tbe 
land,  and  his  seed  should  possess  it.  So  it 
was  in  the  providence  of  God  that  one  after 
another  these  men  died  in  the  wilderness, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years  Moses  re¬ 
counts  the  fulfillment  of  tbe  penalty,  and  says 
that  Caleb  shall  go  in  and  possess  the  very 
land  he  bad  trodden,  because  he  wholly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Lord. 

Five  years  later,  when  Joshua  had  conquered 
tbe  land,  Caleb  reminds  him  of  the  promise  of 
Jehovah,  made  forty  five  years  before  at  Ka¬ 
desh  Barnea,  to  give  him  a  possession  in  the 
land,  and  to  his  seed  after  him.  And  Joshua, 
as  if  to  honor  Caleb’s  faith  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  and  to  seal  tbe  promise  of 
Jehovah,  gives  to  him  Hebron  for  a  possession, 
the  very  city  of  the  Anakim  who  so  fright¬ 
ened  the  unbelievers :  and  so  was  Caleb’s  faith 
joined  to  that  of  Abraham. 

The  lesson  of  Caleb’s  faith  is  very  plain. 
God  is  faithful  who  promised.  The  unbeliev- 
rs  were  unreasonable  and  rebellious.  Jeho¬ 
vah  could  not  use  such  people  to  conquer  or 
inha  bit  the  land.  It  was  necessary  to  destroy 
them  and  to  build  the  new  nation  out  of  those 
who  were  not  under  the  spell  of  Egypt  and  re¬ 


membered  not  her  idolatries.  He  must  train 
up  a  people  for  His  service.  And  it  took  forty 
years  to  do  this.  Meanwhile  His  promise  was 
only  deferred.  Caleb  never  doubted  it  for  a 
moment.  Joshua  was  victorious  because  of 
his  faith  in  it.  This  was  not  only  most  rea¬ 
sonable,  but  true  statesmanship.  Jehovah 
would  as  surely  have  given  victory  at  once 
had  Israel  only  trusted  Him. 

We  find  Caleb  at  eighty-five  strong  as  in  his 
youth,  his  faith  having  enabled  him  the  better 
to  withstand  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness. 
His  faith  also  brought  a  blessing  to  his  seed 
after  him.  The  decision  and  courage  and 
strength  and  persistence  of  faith  were  his  to  a 
marked  degree.  He  lived  with  a  calm,  abid¬ 
ing  confidence  in  God.  He  stood  for  manli¬ 
ness  before  bis  generation,  and  is  a  model  for 
all  time  of  uumoving,  implicit  faith  and  faith¬ 
fulness.  He  wholly  followed  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  was  faithful  to  him. 


THE  PYGMY  NEGROES. 

The  I.ittle  Negroes  are  the  smallest  people 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  black  dwarfs  of  the  Congo,  who  are  said 
to  average  only  four  feet  and  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  height.  Owing  to  the  extreme  wild¬ 
ness  of  these  little  people  and  the  difficulty  of 
approaching  them,  they  have  never  been  stud¬ 
ied  to  any  extent  except  on  the  Andaman  Isl¬ 
ands.  There  the  race  has  been  kept  particu 
larly  pure,  no  intrusion  by  strangers  having 
occurred.  At  all  events,  there  has  been  no 
settlement  by  foreigners,  though  Malays  and 
Chinese  have  for  centuries  frequented  the  isl¬ 
ands  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  edible  swal 
lows’  nests.  They  have  laid  traps  for  the  na¬ 
tives  in  order  to  catch  them  and  make  slaves 
of  them.  On  this  account  the  pygmies  have 
made  a  practice  of  killing  mariners  who  chance 
to  be  cast  away  on  their  shores.  By  nature 
they  are  gentle  and  kindly.  Their  morals  are 
an  improvement  on  those  of  most  white  peo¬ 
ple.  Sexual  improprieties  are  almost  unheard 
of  among  them.  Marriage  between  cousins 
they  do  not  permit. 

The  sight  and  hearing  of  these  pygmies  are 
extremely  delicate,  the  former  sense  being 
more  developed  among  tribes  in  the  jungles, 
and  the  latter  among  people  who  live  on  the 
coast.  The  coast  dwellers  in  the  darkest 
nights  pierce  with  harpoon  the  turtles  which 
come  to  breathe  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
having  no  guide  but  the  slight  noise  made  by 
the  reptiles  in  doing  so.  The  dwarfs  are  short¬ 
lived,  fifty  years  among  them  being  extremely 
old  age.  The  wife  of  a  chief  has  an  authority 
among  the  women  which  corresponds  to  her 
husband’s  authority  over  the  men.  She  keeps 
these  privileges  when  a  widow  if  she  has  chil¬ 
dren  :  otherwise  she  loses  them.  From  eleven 
to  thirteen  years  of  age  is  for  both  sexes  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  rigid  abstinence,  during  which  they 
must  not  eat  turtle,  pork,  fish  or  honey — arti 
cles  of  diet  which  under  ordinary  circumstan¬ 
ces  are  their  staple  food.  Some  of  the  customs 
of  the  dwarfs  are  very  odd,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  M.  de  Quatrefages,  to  whose  newly 
published  work  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
much  of  his  information  about  these  little  peo¬ 
ple.  When  a  child  dies,  its  body  is  exhumed 
at  tbe  end  of  three  months.  The  father  cleans 
the  bones  and  paints  the  skull  yellow.  The 
bones  are  divided  into  fragments  and  made 
into  necklaces,  which  are  distributed  among 
friends  of  the  family  for  souvenirs. 

On  the  Andamans  the  pygmies  do  not  know 
how  to  make  fire,  but  only  to  keep  it  alive. 
They  say  that  they  got  it  originally  from  a 
god,  but  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  one 
of  two  volcanoes  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
surmised  that  their  ancestors  may  have  under¬ 
stood  how  to  make  a  fire  in  tbe  customary 
manner  of  savages,  by  rubbing  two  sticks  to 
gether.  They  have  a  legend  of  the  Deluge — a 
great  flood  which,  owing  to  neglect  of  divine 
commands,  covered  the  whole  earth  and  de¬ 
stroyed  all  living  things.  Two  men  and  two 
women,  who  chanced  to  be  in  a  canoe,  alone 
escaped,  and  they  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
subsequent  race.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  by 
the  way,  that  the  so  called  Wild  Man  of  Borneo, 
exhibited  in  a  cage  by  P.  T.  Barnum  many 
years  ago,  was  a  Little  Negro  from  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 
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IN  JAPAN. 

“  Come,  little  piKeon,  all  weary  with  play. 

Come,  and  thy  pioions  farl." 

That's  what  a  .lapanese  mother  would  say 
To  her  dear  little  Japanese  girl. 

“  Cease  to  flatter  thy  white,  white  winas. 

Now  that  tbe  day  is  dead; 

Listen  and  dream  while  the  mother-bird  sings.” 
That  means  “It  is  time  for  bed.” 

“  Stay,  little  sunbeam,  and  cherish  me  here. 

My  heart  is  so  cold  when  you  roam.” 

That  is  the  Japanese  “No,  my  dear  I 
I'd  rather  you  played  at  home !  ” 

“  Roses  and  lilies  shall  strew  thy  way; 

The  sun-goddess  now  has  smiled.” 

That's  what  a  Japanese  mother  would  say 
To  a  good  little  Japanese  child. 

—Juliet  Wilbor  Thompkins. 


GERTIE’S  MOTTO. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

After  the  first  week  at  the  ranche  the  days 
passed  quickly  to  Gertie.  She  missed  the 
home  faces,  but  soon  became  accustomed  to 
her  new  surroundings.  There  were  long, 
pleasant  walks  to  take  among  the  hills  and  nil 
kinds  of  strange  sights.  The  sheep,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  little  lambs,  proved  very  interesting 
to  her,  and  one  was  singled  out  for  her  very 
own.  It  was  a  pretty  little  animal,  and  was 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  them  by  a  blue 
ribbon  about  its  neck,  from  which  was  hung 
a  tiny,  tinkling  bell.  Cailo  understood  that 
this  lamb  was  Gertie’s  particular  property, 
and  the  three  were  often  seen  together  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  ranche. 

Gertie  did  not  forget  her  promise  that  she 
would  try  and  help  Mary,  but  she  found  this 
was  no  easy  thing  to  do.  Mary  was  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  helped,  and  she  didn’t  intend  to  be, 
either.  As  she  became  better  acquainted  she 
would  boldly  walk  into  Gertie’s  room  and  turn 
things  over  in  the  drawers  of  the  bureau  and 
washstand.  She  tore  her  pretty  books,  and 
one  day  what  was  Gertie’s  dismay  to  find  her 
beautiful  wax  doll,  which  she  had  received 
her  last  birthday,  with  its  nose  broken  off, 
and  one  of  the  pretty  blue  eyes  that  would 
open  and  shut,  out  of  her  head.  This  was  too 
much  for  Gertie.  Full  of  indignation,  she 
went  in  search  of  Mary,  who  she  knew  was 
the  one  who  did  the  mischief.  She  found  her 
sitting  alone  under  a  tree,  winding  a  wreath 
of  leaves. 

“You  mean  girl,"  exclaimed  Gertie,  her 
voice  trembling  with  anger,  “what  made  you 
break  my  beautiful  doll?  I’ve  got  a  mind 
to  tell  your  mother  and  just  let  her  punish 
you.  You  spoil  everything  I’ve  got ;  I  can’t 
keep  anything  nice,"  and  Gertie’s  eyes  flashed 
fire. 

Mary  glanced  up  from  the  wreath  she  was 
making.  “I  don’t  care  if  you  do  tell  my 
mother,  she  wont  whip  me;  and  I’ll  break 
your  doll  if  I  want  to.  Miss  Smarty,  so  there, 
and  you  needn’t  be  mad,  neither,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  hotly. 

“Then  I’ll  tell  papa  of  you,  and  he  wont  let 
your  father  work  here  any  longer ;  then  what 
will  you  do?”  retorted  Gertie,  who  was  still 
too  angry  to  calm  herself. 

“Well,  tell  your  pa.  I  don’t  care  for  him. 
You’re  a  proud  girl,  just  because  you  think 
you’ve  got  nicer  things  than  I  have,  but  you 
needn’t  be  so  stuck  up.” 

“I’m  not  stuck  up.  I’d  like  to  know  what 
I’ve  been  doing  to  get  sticky,”  answered  Ger¬ 
tie,  who  was  not  familiar  with  Mary’s  expres¬ 
sion  and  didn’t  understand  it. 

“That  shows  how  much  you  know,”  replied 
Mary,  with  a  little  laugh.  “If  you  don’t  know 
what  stuck  up  is,  you  better  ask  your  pa,  but 
I  don’t  suppose  be  would  know  any  better,” 
she  continued  with  a  little  laugh. 
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“He  would,  too ;  my  papa  knows  everything,” 
answered  Gertie. 

“He  does  not.  My  pa  knows  lots  more  about 
sheep  than  yours  does,  so  there  now,”  replied 
Mary. 

“No,  he  doesn’t,  either,  and  you  needn’t  say 
so,”  and  Gertie  stamped  her  little  foot  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“Well  he  does,  and  I  know  it,  and  you 
needn’t  stamp  your  foot  at  me,  or  I’ll  tell  ma, 
and  you’ll  get  the  whipping.”  and  Mary  got 
up  and  walked  toward  the  house,  trailing  the 
wreath  behind  her. 

After  she  had  gone,  Gertie  tried  to  calm 
herself  and  keep  back  the  angry  tears,  for  she 
always  thought  crying  on  account  of  anger 
was  babyish,  and  she  didn’t  mean  to  do  it. 
Then  she  sat  down  to  think  it  over,  and  the 
more  she  thought,  the  more  ashamed  she  be¬ 
came  of  Gertie  Benton. 

“And  I  wanted  to  help  her.  Oh,  dear,  what 
made  me  get  so  angry,  and  now  she’ll  think 
I’m  just  as  naughty  as  she  is,  and  I  guess  I 
am,  and  I’m  worse,  too,  because  she  doesn’t 
know  any  better  and  I  do.” 

Then  Gertie  noticed  the  little  silver  cross 
which  was  fastened  to  her  dress.  “In  His 
Name,”  she  said  under  her  breath.  “Did  I 
do  that  in  His  name.  ?  Oh,  what  made  me  so 
wicked?  Why  can’t  I  always  be  kind  and 
good,  as  Grandma  taught  me  to  be,”  and  the 
curly  head  went  down  on  her  arm  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  shame.  “I  do  try,  too,  sometimes,” 
she  added,  more  slowly.  “I  guess  that  is 
what’s  the  matter,  I  only  do  it  sometimes, 
when  I  ought  to  be  trying  always.  ”  Then  she 
sat  down  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  for  a 
long  time  thinking. 

“I  guess  I  better  go  and  find  Mary  and  tell 
her  I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  at  length,  “because 
I’m  really  and  truly  sorry.” 

But  Gertie  Benton  was  a  proud  little  girl, 
although  her  pride  was  different  from  that 
which  Mary  bad  accused  her  of.  She  hated 
dreadfully  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  done 
anything  wrong,  and  although  she  really  felt 
sorry  in  her  heart,  she  couldn’t  bear  to  tell 
Mary  so,  and  just  kept  thinking  about  it  until 
the  supper  bell  rang. 

Mary  had  gotten  over  her  pet,  and  was  more 
pleasant  than  usual  that  evening,  but  Gertie 
felt  uncomfortable  and  didn’t  have  much  to 
say.  And  so  she  went  to  bed  at  night  without 
having  asked  Mary’s  pardon. 

All  the  next  morning  Gertie  felt  as  though 
she  would  like  to  say  something  about  it,  but 
she  didn’t  have  a  chance,  and  it  was  not  until 
that  afternoon  that  she  got  up  enough  courage 
to  speak  of  it.  She  was  walking  down  by  a 
tream  of  water  where  the  men  were  at  work 
shearing  sheep,  when  Mary  came  slowly  along 
the  path,  with  her  sunbonnet  in  her  hand, 
swinging  it  around  by  the  ties,  while  her 
stubbly  red  hair  was  blowing  all  about  her 
sunburned  face. 

“Mary,”  said  Gertie  as  she  reached  her,  “I’m 
sorry  for  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday.  I 
didn’t  mean  to  get  so  angry.  Will  you  forgive 
me?” 

Mary  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise.  “Pooh  !” 
she  said,  with  a  toss  of  her  small  head,  “I 
don’t  care  if  you  got  mad,  it  didn’t  hurt  me 
any.” 

“I  know  it  didn’t,  but  it  hurt  me  a  great 
deal,  and  I  want  you  to  forgive  my  anery 
words,  will  you?”  and  Gertie  looked  straight 
into  the  round,  freckled  face. 

“I  s’pose  so,”  remarked  Mary,  coolly,  and 
walked  off. 

Gertie  felt  rather  crestfallen  over  her  first 
attempt  at  finding  favor  in  Mary’s  eyes,  but 
she  wasn’t  discouraged,  and  promised  herself 
that  she  wouldn’t  get  so  angry  again.  She 
hoped  Mary  wouldn’t  give  her  any  reason  to 
be,  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken. 

Bertha  A.  Macy. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


CELIA  THAXTER  AS  A  CHILD. 

In  looking  over  a  volume  of  the  “Wide 
Awake”  for  1893,  we  fiud  this  little  poem  by 
Celia  Tbaxter.  It  shows  very  clearly  what 
her  thoughts  used  to  be  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  living  isolated  on  the  small  island  among 
the  “Isles  of  Shoals.”  Many  of  our  young 
readers  have  learned  such  lessons  from  nature 
this  vacation  time,  we  trust : 

THE  I.E8SON. 

Her  gown  is  as  white  as  the  light  sea  spray. 

The  pretty  Pauline  on  this  summer  day. 

Like  rainbows  that  melt  at  the  edge  of  the  surf, 
The  flower  foam  breaks  on  the  emerald  turf. 

A  sea  of  blossoms— how  sweet,  bow  fair! 

What  tempered  sunshine,  what  fragrant  air ! 
Where  the  butterfly  and  the  banded  bee 
And  the  singing  birds  float  merrily. 

To  learn  her  task  she  bas  brought  her  book. 

But  ’tls  hard  on  the  printed  page  to  look, 

For  flowers,  breeze,  butterflies,  bee  and  birds. 

Steai  the  meaning  away  from  the  mighty  w  ords. 

Keep  wise  book  lore  for  the  time  indoors. 

Where  no  sights  arrest  and  no  sound  allures ; 

Let  your  soul  listen,  O.  sweet  Pauline  I 
■  And  learn  what  the  golden  hum  may  mean. 

That  was  the  way  that  the  writer  of  these 
lines  learned  beautiful  lessons  in  the  “golden 
hours”  which  she  spent  out-of-doors,  when 
her  father  kept  the  lighthouse  on  White’s 
Island.  Celia  was  only  five  years  old 
when  her  father  took  his  family  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  There  was  only 
one  cottage  on  the  island,  a  little  stone  build¬ 
ing,  with  low,  whitewashed  ceilings  and  deep 
window  seats,  showing  the  great  thickness  of 
the  walls  made  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
breakers.  Her  father,  mother,  and  two  broth¬ 
ers,  with  herself,  constituted  the  family.  But 
she  says  she  does  not  think  a  happier  triad  of 
children  existed  than  she  and  her  two  little 
brothers,  living  where  there  were  no  other 
children  to  play  with. 

The  winters  were  long  and  severe,  and  for 
months  they  did  not  see  a  human  face,  except 
those  qf  their  own  family.  All  the  provisions 
needed  for  the  winter  were  bought  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  stored  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
lighthouse.  In  speaking  of  the  winters,  she 
says:  “In  the  long,  covered  walk  that  bridged 
the  gorge  between  the  lighthouse  and  the 
house,  we  played  in  stormy  days ;  and  every 
evening  it  was  a  fresh  excitement  to  watch 
the  lighting  of  the  lamps,  and  think  how  far 
the  lighthouse  sent  its  rays,  and  how  many 
hearts  it  gladdened  with  assurance  of  safety. 
As  I  grew  older,  I  was  allowed  to  kindle  the 
lamps  sometimes  myself.  That  was  indeed  a 
pleasure.  So  little  a  creature  as  I  might  do 
that  much  for  the  great  world.” 

But  with  the  first  spring  days  these  children 
learned  the  wonderful  lessons  from  nature, 
with  the  coming  of  the  grass,  the  birds,  and 
fiowers,  and  insect  life.  They  played  with  the 
empty  shells,  the  rosy  and  lilac  starBsh,  the 
pretty  coralline  moss  which  grew  in  some  dark 
nook.  Mrs.  Thaxtersays  of  their  play  fellows- 
“They  were  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets  and 
the  land  spiders  whose  webs  covered  every 
window-pane  to  the  lighthouse  top,  and  they 
rebuilt  them  as  fast  as  they  were  swept  down.” 
She  tried  to  make  friends  with  a  bat  that  she 
found  clinging  to  the  underside  of  a  shutter. 
But  when  she  took  it  in  her  hand  it  set  its 
teeth  in  the  little  palm  with  such  fury  that 
the  child  was  glad  enough  to  cut  short  the 
acquaintance. 

Speaking  of  one  root  of  fern  which  to  her 
childish  heart  was  a  most  precious  treasure, 
she  says:  “On  Leavey’s  Island  (united  to  ours 
by  a  narrow  beach  covered  at  high  tide  with 
contending  waves)  grew  one  single  root  of 
fern,  the  only  one  within  the  circle  of  my  lit¬ 
tle  world.  It  was  safe  in  a  deep  cleft,  but  I 
was  in  perpetual  anxiety  lest  my  little  cow 
going  there  daily  to  pasture  should  leave  het 


cropping  of  the  grass  and  eat  it  up  some  day. 
All  fiowers  had  for  me  such  human  interest; 
they  were  so  dear  and  precious  I  hardly  liked 
to  gather  them,  and  when  they  were  withered, 
I  carried  them  all  to  one  place  and  laid  them 
tenderly  together,  and  never  liked  to  pass  by 
the  spot  where  they  were  hidden." 

The  Thaxter  children’s  father  used  to  go 
sailing  off  to  visit  other  islands,  and  often  not 
come  home  until  after  dark.  The  lighthouse 
gave  no  ray  to  the  dark  rock  below  where  the 
dangerous  landing  was.  So  when  the  father 
was  out  late,  the  little  girl  used  to  light  a  lan¬ 
tern  and  go  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  sit  be¬ 
tween  the  timbers  of  the  ship,  waiting  for  the 
coming  in  of  the  boat.  She  says  she  never 
was  afraid  of  the  dark.  But  sometimes  there 
were  terrible  wrecks,  and  then  how  full  of 
sorrow  her  loving,  tender,  child  heart  was. 
The  lessons  which  she  learned  of  communion 
with  God  and  nature  in  that  lonely  place  en¬ 
abled  her  in  later  life  to  write  much  that 
is  beautiful  about  His  wonderful  works  and 
the  wondrous  beauties  which  are  part  of  even 
the  most  busy  and  bumble  creatures  of  His 
hand. 

All  through  life  the  love  in  her  child  heart 
for  the  islands  of  the  sea  grew  more  and  more 
intense.  The  last  years  of  her  stay  were  passed 
at  Appledore  Island,  the  largest  of  the  g''oup. 
Here  she  had  a  beautiful  garden,  world  re¬ 
nowned,  because  noted  people  from  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  came  to  visit  it.  Last 
summer  she  went,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
peacefully  and  quietly,  home  to  the  Father. 
Her  grave,  which  was  near  her  home,  was 
covered  with  the  flowers  her  own  hands  had 
planted  and  tended.  Susan  Teatl  Perry. 

GATHER  OUT  THE  STONES. 

“It  is  such  a  stony  little  path  between  here 
and  Mrs.  Harvey’s,  that  I  can’t  bear  to  go 
over  it,”  said  Jim. 

“And  Dick  Harvey  doesn’t  like  it  any  bet¬ 
ter  when  he  comes  over  here,”  said  Frank. 
“I  heard  him  say  he  had  got  ever  so  many 
stone  bruises  in  that  path.  He  was  grumbling 
about  it  yesterday.” 

“Why  don’t  you  clear  the  way  between  here 
and  your  neighbor’s?”  asked  Mr.  Morris.  “You 
would  much  better  do  that  than  to  take  time 
to  grumble  about  it.” 

“Why,  we  should  never  get  all  the  atones 
out  of  that  path,”  cried  Jim. 

“Not  all  in  one  day,  nor  by  taking  all  the 
stones  at  once,”  said  the  father.  “But  if  each 
of  the  boys  who  cross  there  would  take  a  stone 
out  of  the  way  every  time  be  goes,  the  work 
would  be  done.  Try  it.  ” 

The  boys  did  try  it.  There  were  a  half  dozen 
young  lads  who  used  the  path,  and  each  one 
helped  to  clear  it  by  doing  a  little  every  time 
be  went  that  way.  By  this  means  the  stones 
were  cast  out  and  the  path  was  cleared. 

This  is  exactly  the  way  to  make  it  easier 
and  pleasanter  for  others  in  this  world.  Let 
each  one  make  it  his  business,  as  he  goes 
through  life,  to  take  some  little  hinderance 
out  of  the  way  whenever  he  can.  Little  faults 
should  be  cured,  and  little  temptations  that 
cause  unwary  feet  to  stumble  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  Small  unkindnesses  should  be  con¬ 
fessed,  and  careless  ways  amended.  Trifling 
slights  should  be  smoothed  over,  and  sharp 
words,  dropped  in  fits  of  ill  humor,  should  be 
taken  back,  as  far  as  possible.  All  these  things 
will  make  the  path  of  life  smoother.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  clear  the  way.  “Go 
through,  go  through  the  gates ;  prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  people;  oast  up,  cast  up  the  high¬ 
way  ;  gather  out  the  stones;  lift  up  a  standard 
for  the  people.  ” — Anon. 

To  make  soap  bubbles  last  longer,  put  in  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  glycerine  to  three  or 
four  quarts  of  water. 
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^  eRIFFITH’S  WISH. 

By  Smin»  J.  Oray. 

Griffith  is  a  very  interesting  boy  about  three 
years  old.  His  home  is  in  Washington,  but 
this  summer  he  is  spending  at  Ocean  Grove. 

One  day  he  went  with  bis  mother  into  the 
auditorium.  She  did  not  know  whether  be 
would  be  quiet  and  listen,  but  she  thought  she 
would  try.  When  one  of  the  speakers  had 
concluded  his  address,  Griffith  motioned  for 
his  mother  to  bend  her  bead  so  that  be  could 
whisper  in  her  ear.  On  bis  mother  doing  so, 
he  said : 

“I  want  to  see  God,  and  I  don’t  see  Him.” 

“But,”  the  astonished  mother  replied,  “my 
dear,  you  cannot  see  God  now ;  you  must  wait 
until  you  go  to  heaveen.  ” 

Griffith,  nothing  daunted,  however,  shook 
his  long  curls  and  emphatically  exclaimed ; 

“Why,  you’re  mistaken,  mamma,  for  that 
man,”  pointing  to  the  one  who  had  but  just 
addressed  the  meeting,  “said,  God  is  in  this 
place,”  and  then  casting  his  inquiring  blue 
eyes  all  around,  he  continued  :  “I  do  so  want 
to  see  Him.” 

And  the  disappointed  child  had  to  leave  the 
big  building  with  an  unsatisfied  pain  in  his 
heart. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  boy  readers  have 
the  same  wish  as  little  Griffith,  the  desire  to 
■  look  into  the  face  of  the  Father.  I  think  all 
good  children  would ;  it  is  only  when  you  are 
disobedient,  or  untruthful,  or  have  done  some 
great  wrong  that  you  want  to  hide  from  your 
earthly  father,  and  you  have  much  the  same 
feeling  towards  our  Father  in  heaven. 

God  loves  little  children,  we  know,  and 
though  hidden  from  your  earthly  vision.  He 
sees  you  day  by  day.  No  act,  however  secret, 
escapes  His  all-seeing  eyes.  The  words  are : 
“Thou,  God,  seest  me.”  Try  and  keep  them 
in  remembrance  from  this  day  on. 

They  are  precious  words,  for  God  sees  you 
just  as  surely  when  you  are  in  pain,  tempta¬ 
tion,  sorrow,  want  of  any  kind,  as  when  you 
are  doing  wrong,  and  seeing  you.  He  will  help 
you,  if  you  but  ask.  “Ask  and  ye  shall  re¬ 
ceive.  ” 

I  hope,  with  little  Griffith,  you  will  all  want 
to  see  God,  for  then  you  will  live  every  day 
as  He  would  have  you. 

“Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.” 

“  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God.” 

“Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  God.” 

“Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but 
we  know  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  Him  ,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. — The 
Christian  Intelligencer. 


EFFECT  OF  TOBACCO  ON  BOYS. 

The  boy  who  smokes  saps  his  physical 
strength.  In  boat  races  and  games  of  base¬ 
ball,  cricket,  bicycling,  and  other  athletics, 
the  habitual  smoker  stands  no  chance  against 
the  young  man  of  pure,  cleanly,  and  temper¬ 
ate  habits.  Some  investigations  have  recently 
been  made  which  convey  a  startling  warning 
to  smoking  boys.  From  measurements  of  187 
students  in  Yale  College,  it  was  found  that 
those  who  left  tobacco  alone  gained  over  those 
who  used  it  during  the  college  year  1892  22 
per  cent,  in  weight.  29  1-2  per  cent,  in  height, 
19  per  cent,  in  girth  of  chest,  and  66  per  cent, 
in  lung  capacity.  Measurements  at  Amherst 
College  showed  even  greater  difference  in  favor 
of  those  who  did  not  use  tobacco.  With  such 
evidence  as  this  before  him,  no  sensible  boy 
is  likely  to  cultivate  the  tobacco  habit,  or  to 
cling  to  it  if  he  has  already  acquired  it. 


THE  PBITACY  WE  HATE  E08T. 

Down  Came  onr  Fences  and  the  Flower-beds  Went 
too. 

Lounger  in  The  Critic:  The  modern  craze 
for  tearing  down  fences  and  throwing  one’s 
lawns  into  the  street  seems  to  me  to  be  about 
on  a  par  with  hotel  life.  It  is  the  community 
rather  than  the  home  idea.  A  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  living  in  one  small  park,  with  nothing  but 
the  surveyor’s  map  to  show  one  his  own  boun¬ 
dary  lines— it  is  to  me  detestable.  It  is  argued 
that  the  effect  is  so  much  pleasanter  on  the 
passer  by  than  a  lot  of  ugly  fences.  In  the 
first  place,  why  should  we  care  more  for  the 
passer  by  than  for  ourselves?  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  why  should  the  fences  be  ugly?  If  you 
have  a  country  place  you  want  to  cultivate 
flowers,  and  how  can  you  do  this  if  your 
neighbor’s  dogs  gambol  over  your  garden? 
You  want  to  sit  out  under  your  own  vine  or 
fig  tree,  and  you  are  in  plain  sight  of  every 
stranger  who  comes  that  way.  You  are  living 
in  the  street,  you  have  no  privacy ;  you  might 
as  well  sit  on  the  curbstone  to  drink  your 
morning  coffee.  A  man’s  home  is  his  castle; 
it  should  not  be  a  peep-show  for  hie  fellow- 
townsmen.  There  is  nothing  in  all  England 
that  we  admire  more  than  the  walls  about  the 
gardens,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  beauty, 
but  for  the  sense  of  retirement  behind  them. 
And  why  should  we  not  have  them  at  home? 
I  had  the  pleasure  one  afternoon  last  summer 
of  taking  tea  with  Mrs.  F.  D.  Millett  in  her 
beautiful  garden  in  the  village  of  Broadway, 
England.  The  garden  ran  along  the  road,  but 
it  was  divided  from  it  by  a  wall  some  ten  or 
more  feet  high.  If  we  had  been  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  we  could  not  have  been  more 
retired,  and  yet  the  table  was  spread  out  un¬ 
der  the  big  trees  within  smelling  distance  of 
beds  of  roses,  and  with  the  village  street  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  I  How  much  more 
civilized  than  our  way  of  living  in  the  public 
gaze  1  We  will  come  back  to  the  fences  as  we 
grow  older,  and  care  more  for  comfort  than 
for  show. 

The  absence  of  fences  is  killing  the  love  of 
flowers  in  this  country.  When  we  have  no 
fences,  we  plant  shrubs,  if  we  plant  anything, 
and  the  old  fashioned  garden  that  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  cultivated  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  buy  our  flow¬ 
ers  of  an  itinerant  in  Broadway,  these  of  us 
who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  the  florists' 
shops,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
of  our  own  gardens.  Look  at  the  gardens  of 
England.  In  London  or  in  the  country,  it  is 
the  same;  wherever  there  is  a  bit  of  earth,  be 
it  on  the  ground  or  in  a  window  box,  there 
you  find  flowers  in  profusion.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  think  that  we  had  less  love  for  the 
beautiful,  or  that  we  had  less  sentiment,  than 
our  English  cousins,  but  the  facts  are  against 
us  in  the  matter  of  flowers. 


THE  SMITING  POWEB  OF  THE  MOON. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
verse  “The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 
nor  the  moon  by  night,”  as  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  are  told  by  the  writer  of  “Limpings 
for  Teachers”  that  the  “smiting  moon”  is  a 
much  dreaded  reality  in  equatorial  climates. 
Says  the  author:  “Last  night  was  full  moon 
at  the  equator.  With  the  sun  standing  di¬ 
rectly  overhead  in  December  this  means,  not 
night,  but  a  silver  day  of  exceeding  bright¬ 
ness,  a  blue  sky.  snow-white  clouds,  scarcely 
any  stare  visible.  Upon  such  a  night  a  stran¬ 
ger  would  wonder  to  see  native  people  carry¬ 
ing  an  open  umbrella.  The  fact  is,  such  a  ra¬ 
diant  moon  possesses  the  smiting  power  to 
which  the  composer  of  the  Psalm  refers.  If 
one  walk  out  bareheaded,  soon  an  unpleasant 
sensation  of  fulness  will  be  felt  above  the 
temples,  and  next  day  there  may  be  a  fever 
and  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  sunstroke. 
Many  cases  occur  of  people  who  have  lain  out 
in  the  open  air  being  smitten  by  moonlight 
with  facial  paralysis.  Any  of  the  features 
may  become  violently  and  permanently  con 
torted.  The  mouth  especially  suffers,  some¬ 
times  so  distinctly  as  to  give  the  unfortunate 
the  veritable  appearance  of  a  hutus  natures. 
This  is  the  moon  David  knew,  and  after  be¬ 
holding  its  beautiful  yet  dangerous  brilliancy, 
this  Psalm  acquires  a  new  force  and  sweetness.  ” 


Cburcb 

Jiidited  By  B.  Huntinsrton  Woodman. 


THE  MUSICAL  TOUR. 

EIVEBPOOE  AND  MANCHESTER. 

Our  party  left  Chester  early  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  July  10th,  and  after  an  hour’s 
railway  journey,  crossed  the  famous  Mersey, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  city  of  Liverpool. 
There  was  but  little  time  to  spare  for  sight¬ 
seeing,  as  we  were  due  at  St.  George’s  Hall 
at  half  past  ten  to  hear  a  recital  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Branscombe,  organist  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Prince’s  Road,  on  the  famous  Willie  organ. 
The  instrument  is  too  well  known  to  all  lovers 
of  organ  music  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
description.  It  contains  one  hundred  speaking 
stops — Great  25,  Swell  25,  Choir  18,  Solo  15, 
Pedal  17— and  for  many  years  has  been  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  the  veteran  or¬ 
ganist,  who  now,  however,  is  a  confirmed  in¬ 
valid.  Those  who  have  ever  heard  Mr.  Best 
play  will,  we  venture  to  say,  never  forget  his 
masterly  performances.  His  programs  ap¬ 
pealed  both  to  the  cultured  musician  and  the 
uneducated  listener,  but  whatever  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  audience,  he  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  debased  his  art  by  playing  trash,  an 
example  we  would  like  to  see  followed  by  all 
concert  organists.  The  effect  of  the  organ  un¬ 
der  his  hands  was  thrilling,  and  possibly  his 
manipulations  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
world-wide  reputation  of  the  instrument. 
The  late  Hilborne  L.  Roosevelt,  to  whom  the 
art  of  organ  building  in  the  United  States  owes 
so  much,  considered  the  St.  George’s  Hall 
organ  the  most  effective  in  the  world.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  agree  with  him  as  far  as  our  obser¬ 
vation  has  extended,  but  many  of  our  party 
were  disappointed  in  the  Liverpool  instrument. 
Mr.  Branscombe’s  program  at  this  recital  was : 


March  for  a  Church  Festival . Best 

Aria  in  B  flat . Smart 

First  Sonata . Mendelssohn 

Selections  from  Faust . Gounod-Bran  scomhe 

Allegretto  in  A.  Italian  Symphony . Mendelssohn 

Toccata  in  F . Bach 


Our  party’s  thanks  are  due  to  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  for  the  special  permission  to  use 
the  hall,  to  Mr.  Branscombe  for  his  kindness 
in  playing,  and  to  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Baker,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  music  lover,  who  kindly  took  charge 
of  the  details  attending  the  concert. 

This  custom  of  having  a  fine  concert  organ 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  city  hall,  is  peculiarly 
English.  We  find  grand  instruments  in  a 
number  of  the  large  cities,  and  their  effect  on 
the  musical  intelligence  of  the  masses  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Mr.  Best’s  recitals  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ings  were  habitually  attended  by  thousands  of 
the  working  population  of  Liverpool,  who  paid 
their  nominal  admission  fee  of  a  few  pence  and 
listened  to  the  master  with  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation. 

The  custom  of  having  a  city  organist  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  place  in  this  country.  Alle¬ 
gheny  City  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  each  a 
town  organist,  and  recitals  are  given  several 
times  a  week.  It  is  a  good  custom,  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  properly,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  musical  education  of  the 
people. 

But  to  return  to  England,  our  party  left  Liv¬ 
erpool  immediately  after  dinner  for  Manches¬ 
ter,  where  we  listened  to  a  superb  organ  recital 
in  the  Town  Hall,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Pyne,  organ¬ 
ist  to  the  corporation,  and  also  at  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  Mr.  Pyne  played  the  Doric  Toccata  and 
Fugue  by  Bach ;  an  Impromptu  Elegiac  by 
himself  (which  he  proposed  to  publish  and 
dedicate  to  The  Evangelist’s  Church  Music 
Party) ;  and  the  Fifth  Symphony,  by  Widor 
After  the  recital,  he  played  the  G  minor  Fan- 
tasie  and  Fugue  by  Bach,  at  the  request  of 
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Mr.  Clarence  Eddy  of  Chicago,  who  bad  passed 
through  Manchester  a  few  days  ahead  of  our 
party,  which  he  joined  afterward  at  Peter¬ 
borough. 

It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  hear  Wi- 
dor’s  Fifth  Symphony  played  upon  a  Cavelle 
Coll  organ,  the  make  of  instrument  for  which 
the  composer  wrotd  his  symphony. 

Mr.  Pyne’s  performance  was  thoroughly 
artistic,  and  his  registration  in  the  symphony 
was  very  happily  chosen.  To  many  of  our 
party  the  Manchester  organ  seemed  finer 
than  the  Liverpool  instrument.  It  has  a 
predominance  of  reed  tone,  of  which  the 
French  builders  are  so  fond,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  they  excel.  The  Liverpool 
organ,  however,  still  holds  the  first  place  in  our 
personal  estimation  for  all-around  excellence. 

French  organs  are  built  upon  a  different  plan 
from  that  followed  by  English  and  American 
builders.  The  two  latter  are  supplied  with 
combination  pedals  and  pistons,  which  usually 
move  the  stop-knobs.  The  French  builders 
voice  the  pipes  of  each  organ  on  two  wind 
pressures— the  flue  stops  of  eight  and  four  foot 
pitch  being  on  low  pressure,  and  the  reeds  and 
mixtures  on  high  pressure.  Any  or  all  the 
high  pressure  stops  can  be  drawn,  but  they 
will  not  sotnd  until  theventil  pedal  is  pressed, 
which  controls  their  wind  supply.  To  Ameri¬ 
can  organists  this  seems  to  bring  only  a  part 
of  the  organ  under  convenient  control,  but 
the  Frenchmen  seem  to  like  it  and  stick  to  it. 
Mr.  Pyne  prefers  the  system  to  all  others,  and 
certainly  handles  his  instrument  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

After  the  recital  a  number  of  our  party 
played  upon  the  organ,  the  peculiar  features 
of  which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Pyne,  who 
afterward  dined  with  our  party  at  our  hotel. 
We  left  for  York  early  in  the  evening,  where 
we  arrived  about  ten  o’clock. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  trip,  which  was 
announced  in  the  itinerary,  was  a  visit  to  the 
Hope-Jones  Organ  Works  at  Birkenhead,  en 
route  from  Chester  to  Liverpool.  Owing  to 
the  crowded  time  schedule,  this  episode  was 
impracticable,  but  subsequently,  in  London, 
Mr.  Hope  Jones  met  the  party  and  exhibited 
one  of  his  organs  near  our  hotel,  explaining 
carefully  the  features  of  what  is  called  the 
Ilope-Jones  system  which  he  has  patented  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England. 

The  characteristics  of  this  system  are  two¬ 
fold  :  mechanical  and  tonal.  The  mechanical 
system  consists  of  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  organ  action,  the  use  of  stop  keys  or 
levers  instead  of  knobs,  and  the  production  of 
a  “double  touch”  by  means  of  which  one  organ 
may  be  coupled  to  another  by  an  additional 
pressure  upon  one  or  more  keys. 

Electricity  has  been  used  for  organ  actions 
in  the  United  States  for  something  like  twenty 
years,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  was  first  used  by 
Hilborne  L.  Roosevelt  in  the  organ  built  for 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  Since  then 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
details  of  the  construction  of  the  mechanism 
used— pehaps  the  most  important  being  that 
which  permits  the  employment  of  a  light  cur¬ 
rent.  As  far  as  the  simple  use  of  the  electric 
action  is  concerned,  the  only  point  of  superi¬ 
ority  to  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Hope-Jones  is  the 
extreme  lightness  of  the  current  used,  thus 
reducing  the  danger  of  fire  to  a  minimum. 
The  Hope  Jones  consoles  are  comparatively 
light,  and  are  so  cleverly  made  that  every  part 
is  easily  accessible,  it  being  possible  to  remove 
any  key  upon  any  manual  in  half  a  minute’s 
time. 

The  other  ordinary  mechanical  devices  pe 
culiar  to  the  Hope-Jones  system  are  more 
matters  of  taste  than  of  principle.  It  matters 
little  whether  stops  are  actuated  by  knobs  or 
levers  after  the  organist  is  thoroughly  accus¬ 


tomed  to  them,  so  the  relative  merits  of  these 
methods  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

One  feature  of  the  Hope  Jones  system  must 
be  mentioned  as  extremely  ingenious,  although 
opinions  as  to  its  practical  utility  are  at  vari¬ 
ance.  We  refer  to  the  “double  touch,"  by 
means  of  which  the  organist  can,  by  a  deeper 
depression  of  the  key  (against  a  stronger  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  finger  than  that  offered  by  the 
first  touch),  give  emphasis  to  single  parts,  or 
produce  sforzando  effects  on  chords  or  single 
notes.  It  may  be  more  easily  understood  by 
thinking  of  the  swell  organ,  for  instance,  be¬ 
ing  coupled  to  the  great  organ  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  swell  keys  will  not  be  pulled  down 
unless  the  great  keys  are  pressed  down 
deeper  than  ordinarily.  Thus,  by  playing  with 
a  delicate  touch,  only  the  great  organ  will 
speak,  but  if  more  pressure  be  used,  the  swell 
organ  will  speak  also  with  such  stops  as  may 
be  drawn. 

Our  party  not  visiting  the  Hope-Jones  fac¬ 
tory,  we  are  not  able  to  report  upon  the  vari¬ 
ous  tones  produced  by  Mr.  Hope-Jones’  de¬ 
vices.  The  organ  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  contained  but  one  of  the  new  stops, 
the  Tibia  Plena,  which  serves  its  purpose  well 
as  a  background  for  the  rest  of  the  organ,  but 
is  not  altogether  agreeable  as  a  solo  stop. 

We  give  a  list  of  several  of  the  other  tonal 
inventions  of  Mr.  Hope  Jones,  with  the  quali¬ 
ties  he  claims  for  them,  viz : 

Diaphone.— Iron  or  wood,  of  8,  16,  and  32- 
feet  pitch.  This  stop  is  of  extraordinary 
power  and  quite  overshadows  all  reed  and  fiue 
pipes.  The  strength  of  tone  may,  however, 
be  modified  by  reducing  the  wind  pressure. 
This  stop  is  made  to  serve  as  the  foundation 
of  all  large  instruments.  Its  smooth  and  ma¬ 
jestic  power  is  practically  unlimited.  It  keeps 
in  tune  with  the  fiue  work  under  all  variations 
of  temperature. 

Diapason  Phonon.— Metal,  of  16  and  8-feet 
pitch.  This  stop  is  of  greater  power  than  the 
largest  Open  Diapason,  but  is  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  in  tone. 

Tibia  Dura. — Wood,  of  8  and  4-feet  pitch. 
This  stop  is  of  a  peculiarly  telling  and  pene¬ 
trating  quality.  It  is  altogether  inadmissible 
in  many  buildings,  while  in  some  it  is  the  only 
stop  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  can 
bind  the  various  tones  of  the  organ  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  It  is  useful  as  a  solo  stop. 

Tuba  Sonora.— Metal,  of  8  feet  pitch.  A 
heavy  reed  stop  of  new  pattern.  Much  fuller 
and  smoother  in  tone  than  the  Tuba  Mirabilis, 
and  more  fitted  for  general  use. 

Tuba  Profunda  and  Tuba  Propundissima. 
— Metal,  of  16  and  82  feet  pitch.  The  natural 
base  of  the  Tuba  Sonora.  Very  round  and 
smooth  in  tone. 

Tibia  Mollis. — Wood,  of  4-feet  pitch.  A 
delicate  stop  of  a  peculiar  quality  of  fiuty  tone. 

Leiblich  O.  BSCHALLT— Metal,  of  8-feet  pitch. 
A  very  soft  stop,  somewhat  resembling  a  Leib¬ 
lich  Gedact. 

Kalliope.  —Metal,  of  8  and  4-feet  pitch.  A 
soft  stop  of  curious  and  pleasing  tone,  more 
useful  in  solo  passages  than  in  chords. 

Resonant  Cubes.— Of  32  and  16  feet  pitch. 
These  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
used  instead  of  large  pipes  wheA  space  is 
limited. 

Hedeiaphon.— Of  8-feet  pitch.  The  tone  of 
this  stop  is  produced  from  resonant  gongs  by 
means  of  an  alternating  current  of  air.  It  is 
of  peculiar  beauty 

The  Hope-Jones  Organ  Company  are  now 
making  arrangements  to  open  a  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  that  in  view,  the  above 
details  will  be  perused  by  many  American 
church  musicians. 


Golden  Sheaves.  ?or®H?r;2S 

Festivals  and  Thanksgiving.  Fnce,  6  cento  per  copy. 

Boyal  Organ  Method.  compV”  m”5^ 

od  for  the  parlor  organ,  prepared  by  a  thoroughly 
oompetent  organist.  A  large  vai*iety  of  the  best  music 
oarefully  arranged  for  the  oi*gan.  Price,  gSl-W* 

Branzoll’s  Mandolin  Method. 

An  elegant  edition  of  this  celebrated  work,  printed 
complete  from  the  original  Italian  work.  Other  Amer¬ 
ican  oditiuns  ai'e  abridged.  Price, 

Gospel  Hymns,  Sric*edu?on^?“?:'$m; 

by  mail.  Wordfi  only, small  type,  13  cto  by  mail.  Words 
only,  large  type.  Boards,  30  cento  by  mail. 

Model  Music  Course  The**? 

books  of  the  series  are  now  ready:  Primer (86  c.),  First 
Reader  (30c),  Second  Reader  (SOc),  Third  Reiser  (90c> 
Circulars  and  specimen  pages  Free. 

The  Musical  Visitor 

her,  will  cuntain  Sonn  and  Plano  Miulc  instead  of 
AaUienis  and  Urzan  Mosio.  Prloe,  15  cents. 


CHICAGO. 


JVaCTTiBUO. 

GOSPEL  CHOIR  No.  2.  By  Sankey,  HcQran- 

ABAN,  and  Stebbin'S.  Now  belnK  used  by  Mb.  3IooDy  in 
Northfleld  Summer  Conventions,.  Sample  Copy,  Paper 

HIGHEST  PRAISE.  For  Sabbath  Schools.  By  W. 
A.  OOUEN.  *30  per  100 ;  Sample  Copy,  cts. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO., 

76  E.  9th  St..  N.  Y.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chlcaco. 


Premiun)  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

iONLY  $5  FOR  EITHER.  fj 

These  iustruoienti  have  received  bigbeAt 
sward  fur  Toue,  t-'iniiih  sod  Material,  and  IP 
rt‘Uil  fur  $12.00,  but  in  order  to  tborougbly  ■ 
iutroduoe  them  in  erery  locality,  we  will  11 
•ell  a  Umited  number  at  nbore  price.  Sim*  Iflk 
piified  lantroetor  free  with  erery  instru- 
ment  when  oaih  aooompaniee  order.  Also/^Bwi 
Aest  C.  O.  f)..  with  privilege  of  examiDinK-/  nr  U 
THE  MIJHICAL  OVIDE  PUB.  COJ  «|  II 

ClDclaiiatle  O.  LargePt  ManoTrs  in  theVJjl^V 
b.  S.  lllnitratod  Catalocue  for  So.  stamp. 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  suiieriority  for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO 


^  400  Broome  St..  New  York. 


Messrs.  George  Jardine  &  Son,  of  New  York 
City  have  built  for  the  saloon  of  the  New 
American  Line  Steamship  “St.  Paul,”  a  pipe 
organ,  similar  to  that  now  in  the  sister  ship 
“St.  Louis  ” 


the  legend  on  youb  label. 

Pasted  on  year  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  la  an  addreee- 
label.  The  flsnrea  after  the  name  on  the  label  ahow  the 
date  to  'which  your  subs  riotiop  is  paid.  Kindly  ex- 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  U  anything  is  due 
The  Evangelist.  U  so  please  remit  the  amount  tc 
Tea  Evangelist 

33  Union  Square  N  Y.  City. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COHMIITEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

iij  the  lofty  alms  we  cherish. 

By  tho  hope  which  never  dies. 

Error's  legions  soon  shsdl  perish. 

Liberty  and.  truth  arise. 

Up  then,  brothers,  and  be  doing. 

Every  effort  brings  it  on. 

And  the  humblest  truth  pursuing 
From  the  pathway  lifts  a  stone. 

Truth  thy  cause,  whate'er  delay  it. 

There's  no  poser  on  earth  can  stay  it. 

Gk>d  speed  the  right  I 

—Rev.  Oawin  Douglas.  Loughbrickland,  Ireland. 

OUR  TEACHERS. 

An  exchange  thus  describes  the  duties  of 
missionary  teachers  among  the  Indians: 
’’Among  the  duties  of  a  missionary  are  many 
things  new  to  her,  but  which  need  demands, 
and  which  with  love  and  grace  can  be  well 
done:  To  line  a  coffin  with  white  muslin,  to 
conduct  funeral  service,  to  comfort  the  dying, 
to  aid  medically  in  cases  of  accident  or  disas¬ 
ter,  are  new  services  to  most  women  on  In¬ 
dian  fields,  yet  all  these  and  many  more  are 
given  when  needed  by  our  missionaries  and 
teachers,  and  some  of  the  latter  have  often 
helped  to  avert  a  quarrel  between  Indian 
neighbors,  or  to  reconcile  those  who  had  be¬ 
come  enemies.  Let  us  often  pray  for  these 
our  representatives,  and  cheer  them  with  a 
pleasant  letter  now  and  then.  ” 

From  American  Fork  Miss  McCullough 
writes:  “We  feel  encouraged  with  the  results 
of  the  year’s  work,  when  we  consider  the  op¬ 
position  to  our  cause.  The  pupils  who  united 
with  the  church  have  proved  faithful  thus 
far,  especially  the  three  young  men,  who, 
when  home,  have  never  been  absent  from  a 
service.  Their  lives  in  the  town  are  telling 


From  Infancy 

My  daughter  was  troubled  with  scrofula.  A 
swelling  formed  in  one  of  her  ears  and  broke 
open.  It  discharged  freely  and  the  whole  side 
of  her  head  became  affected.  The  trouble 
continued  ten  years  and  she  lost  the  hearing 
in  that  ear.  After  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
she  was  left  very  weak.  She  coughed  and 
raised  a  great  deal.  We  resorted  to  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  after  taking  six  bottles  she 
was  greatly  improved.  Now  the  sores  are  per¬ 
fectly  healed  and  she  has  good  hearing  in  that 
ear.”  Mrs.  M.  Wilkinson,  Parham,  Tenn. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only  True  Blood  Purified  prominently 
in  the  public  eye.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared 
only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Apothecaries, 
Lowell.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

act  harmonlouMy  with  Hood’s 
nOOd  S  r  Ills  Sarsaparilla.  Oc. 
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for  Christ.  One  expects  to  go  to  Park  College, 
Missouri,  next  year;  yet  twenty  two  young 
men  were  sent  on  Mormon  missions  during 
the  past  year  from  this  place— most  of  these 
to  the  Southern  States.  Were  the  success  of 
our  labor  to  be  measured  by  numbers,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  despair;  but  ‘My  word 
shall  not  return  unto  Me  veid’  is  Cod’s  prom¬ 
ise,  so  we  will  go  forward,  trusting  all  results 
to  Him." 

The  school  term  having  closed  with  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  another  teacher  says:  “We  think 
that  in  capacity  for  playing  and  eating, 
our  children  are  perfectly  normal.  But  to  us 
vacation  is  a  very  welcome  guest;  we  are 
ready  for  a  little  play  ourselves.  Situated  as 
we  are,  there  is  a  continuous  giving  out  of 
ourselves,  until  we  feel  completely  exhausted 
of  all  our  natural  resources.  Some  of  the 
children  of  the  more  miserable  class  asked  to 
have  school  all  summer  rather  than  stay  in 
their  unhappy  homes.  The  Sunday-school  and 
services  will,  of  course,  continue  all  summer. 


came  and  insisted  upon  having  song  service. 
I  opened  the  house ;  one  made  the  fire  (this 
was  in  cold  weather),  another  lighted  the 
lamps,  while  I  collected  my  thoughts  for  the 
service.  Four  strong  Catholics  stood  by  me 
at  the  organ  and  led  the  singing.  We  have 
organized  a  home  missionary  society  and  have 
fifteen  adult  members.  Our  meeting  was  very 
helpful  and  interesting.  We  are  rejoiced,  for  we 
feel  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  ” 
One  of  our  summer  pleasures  at  missionary 
headquarters  is  that  of  looking  into  the  faces 
of  our  teachers  as  they  go  out  or  return  from 
the  various  fields  for  a  season  of  well  earned 
rest  and  refreshment.  We  have  welcomed 
Mrs.  Lawrence  and  Miss  Phillips  from  the 
Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute ; 
Miss  McNair  from  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico; 
Miss  McCarroll  of  Park  Hill,  I.  T.  ;  Miss  Pat¬ 
ton  of  Mekensekey,  and  Miss  Wiles  of  Manti, 
Utah,  in  addition  to  others  previously  named, 
all  of  whom  could  have  told  volumes  regard¬ 
ing  the  work,  had  not  their  visits  been  so 
much  like  those  of  “angels.”  H.  E.  B. 


and  these  will  afford  rest  and  pleasure  to  such 
if  they  will  attend." 

A  teacher  in  Indian  Territory,  writing  of  his 
hopes  for  the  people  aud  of  what  he  styles 
“otherwise,”  says:  “I  think  no  teacher  can 
say  truly  that  missionary  life  is  ‘a  bed  of  roses.  ’ 
If  they  expect  ease,  they  have  missed  their 
calling.  Yet  with  the  accompanying  trials 
there  is  much  of  happiness  in  our  lives  in 
looking  forward  to  a  brighter  future.” 

From  Zuni,  New  Mexico,  comes  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “In  every  branch  of  work  here,  in  every 
hour  of  the  day,  we  need  a  double  portion  of 
patience,  steadfast  courage,  and  hope.  The 
Zunis  are  poorer  than  usual  this  year,  and 
more  than  usually  exasperating.  Will  not  our 
fellow-Christians  pray  that  we  may  be  given 
daily  God’s  own  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  love 
them  and  do  them  good,  never  despairing.” 

A  native  evangelist  wrote  that  his  father  in¬ 
law,  who  had  been  all  his  life  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  had  offered  his  house  to  him  to  preach 
the  Gospel  whenever  he  had  “opportunite.  ” 
“So  I  hope  you  will  pray  to  God  to  helpe  me 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Gospel.”  This  is 
about  a  mile  from  Corrales.  Mr.  Pantos  J. 
Arreola  was  married  to  a  lady  whose  “padrino” 
was  a  leader  of  the  order  of  Penitentes.  This 
“padrino”  shut  her  up  in  a  room  and  forbade 
her  marrying  a  Protestant ;  but  she,  with  forty 
others,  united  with  the  church  at  Placitas  and 
“received  the  waters  of  baptism”  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  a  Protestant  church. 
Mr.  Arreola  married  Miss  Celsa  Tareia  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Albuquerque  “in 
spite  of  priestcraft  and  Penitentes.” 

The  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe  school. 
Miss  Allison,  says:  “I feel  that  trying  to  write 
an  interesting  report  of  one  quarter’s  work  is 
attempting  to  make  'brick  without  straw.’ 
It  has  been  so  full  of  household  duties  and 
cares  that  I  have  only  noted  time  as  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  marked  by  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  scrubbing,  sweeping,  dusting,  all 
fiavored  with  cough  mixtures,  quinine,  and 
liniment.  There  have  been  dark  hours. and 
hard  places,  but  out  of  the  darkness  has  come 
light,  and  out  of  what  seemed  hard  has  come 
such  cheer  as  to  enable  us  to  say  ‘Surely  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy  have  followed  us.  ’  The  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
school  was  one  of  the  dark  places  through 
which  we  came,  but  this  too  has  worked  good 
to  the  pupils.  The  older  girls  bravely  and 
cheerfully  took  up  new  duties,  and  they  are 
making  a  splendid  record  for  themselves  in  all 
lines  of  housework  ” 

Another  reports  a  busy  quarter  at  Taos: 
“One  Sabbath  evening  the  Rev,  Mr.  Whitlock 
could  not  be  here,  and  as  I  was  very  tired,  I 
thought  I  would  not  open  the  chapel,  but  have 
a  rest.  However,  at  half-past  six  a  number 


“  THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET.” 

The  remains  of  Samuel  Woodworth,  who 
sang  the  praises  of  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,” 
are  soon  to  be  cremated  in  San  Francisco, 
more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  fact  has  revived  the 
many  plans  for  a  monument  to  his  memory 
that  have  been  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time,  among  them  being  one  for  the  erection, 
in  Central  Park,  of  a  well  house  with  the 
bucket  suspended  in  it;  a  proposition  to  pur 
chase  the  Woodworth  homestead  at  Scituate, 
Mass.,  where  the  poet  was  born,  and  turn  it 
into  a  park ;  and  finally,  the  proposal  to  place 
the  monument,  whatever  its  form,  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  near  the  home  of 
Woodworth’s  descendants.  “The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket”  was  written  in  1817,  according  to 
George  P.  Morris’s  edition  of  Woodworth’s 
poems,  published  by  the  Scribners,  under  the 
following  circumstances:  “The  family  was 
living  at  the  time  on  Duane  Street,  New 
York.  The  poet  came  home  to  dinner  one 
very  warm  day,  having  walked  from  his  office 
near  the  foot  of  Wall  Street.  Being  much 
heated  with  the  exercise,  he  drank  a  glass  of 
water — New  York  pump- water— exclaiming, 
as  he  replaced  the  glass  on  the  table :  ‘That  is 
very  refreshing;  but  how  much  more  refresh¬ 
ing  would  it  be  to  take  a  good,  long  draught 
this  warm  day  from  the  old  oaken  bucket  I 
left  hanging  in  my  father’s  well  at  home!’ 
Hearing  this,  the  poet’s  wife,  who  was  always 
a  suggestive  body,  said:  ‘Samuel,  why 
wouldn’t  that  be  a  pretty  subject  for  a 
poem?’  The  poet  took  the  hint,  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  sat  down  and 
jKiured  out  from  the  very  depth  of  his  heart 
those  beautiful  lines  which  have  immortalized 
the  name  of  Woodworth.”— The  Critic. 
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ENTRANCFS  AND  EXITS. 

The  entrances  and  exits  of  churches  should 
be  arranged  in  such  relation  to  the  aisles  as 
to  enable  those  entering  to  reach  their  seats 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  others 
already  seated,  and  to  permit  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  pass  out  quickly  with  the  least  possible 
crowding  in  the  aisles.  The  latter  feature  de¬ 
serves  very  much  more  consideration  than  is 
generally  given  to  it,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  fire. 

Entrances  at  the  sides  of  the  pulpit  should 
be  avoided,  except  as  secondary  to  the  main 
entrances,  or  as  additional  exits  in  case  of  fire. 
Entrances  at  the  back  of  the  church  are  best. 
Wherever  placed,  the  aggregate  width  of  all 
the  exits  should  not  be  less  than  the  aggregate 
width  of  the  aisles  leading  thereto,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  crowding  around  the  doors, 
which  not  only  annoys  the  congregation,  but  has 
proven  a  source  of  danger  in  many  disastrous 
fires.  In  most  of  the  States  doors  are  required 
by  law  to  open  outward,  to  prevent  their  being 
closed  by  the  crowd  pressing  against  them  at 
such  times.  The  doors  between  the  church 
and  the  vestibules  should  be  hung  with  double 
acting  hinges,  and  should  be  as  light  as  may 
be  without  hindrance  to  easy  working,  and 
should  nut  close  with  too  great  force.  Vesti¬ 
bules  should  never  be  less  than  six  feet  wide, 
and  in  churches  with  large  congregations  they 
should  be  wider.  The  aggregate  of  the  open¬ 
ings  from  the  vestibule  to  the  outside,  should 
be  no  less,  but  rather  greater,  than  that  of 
the  openings  between  the  vestibule  and  the 
interior.  Entrances  through  towers  are  fav¬ 
ored  because  the  spaces  within  the  towers  lend 
themselves  so  well  to  use  as  vestibules. 

The  entrances  and  aisles  should  bear  such 
relation  to  each  other  that  the  lines  to  be 
travelled  by  those  entering  or  leaving  should 
be  as  nearly  straight  as  possible.  Every  turn 
in  this  line  of  travel  interferes  with  the  exit 
of  the  congregation,  and  becomes  a  source  of 
danger  in  case  of  fire. 

At  least  two  public  entrances  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  churches  having  three  hundred  sit¬ 
tings,  and  more  for  larger  churches.  The 
principal  aisles  should  be  at  least  four  feet 
wide,  and  the  others  not  less  than  three  and  a 
half.  In  very  large  churches  so  located  that 
no  more  than  three  exits  are  practicable,  as 
in  the  case  of  churches  built  on  inside  lots  in 
large  cities,  the  main  aisles  should  be  five  or 
six  feet  wide,  and  the  vestibule  doors  and  out¬ 
side  doors  have  clear  openings  of  at  least  six 
feet  each. 

Where  the  pews  or  seats  are  arranged  in 
semi-circular  rows  around  the  pulpit  on  a  side 
of  the  room,  or  in  ampbitheatrical  arrange¬ 
ment  in  quadrants  of  circles  around  the  pulpit 
in  a  corner  of  the  auditorium,  aisles  are  fre¬ 
quently  arranged  to  radiate  from  the  pulpit  as 
a  center.  In  such  cases  the  main  aisles  should 
run  in  straight  lines  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
main  entrances.  The  question  of  a  center 
aisle  is  still  much  debated.  Some  preachers 
find  it  unpleasant  to  have  vacant  aisles  directly 
in  front  of  them.  Others  insist  that  certain 
ceremonious  occasions,  such  as  weddings  and 
funerals,  demand  a  broad  central  aisle  for 
comfort  and  convenience  as  well  as  for  beauty. 

Stairs  leading  to  an  audience  room,  or  to 
galleries,  should  not  have  too  many  turns,  and 
should  be  of  ample  width.  Stairs  with  some 
treads  rectangular  and  others  triangular  should 
never  be  permitted.  Either  straight  stairs 
with  square  landings  should  be  used,  or  circu¬ 
lar  stairs  with  treads  not  less  than  six  inches 
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not  want  to  paint  your  house  white,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use 
Pure  White  Lead,  which  makes  the  best 
paint,  and  can  be  easily  tinted  to  the  color 
desired  by  using  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  To  be  sure  that  you  get  Pure 
White  Lead,  examine  the  brands.  Those 
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wide  at  the  inner,  or  smaller  ends.  If  square 
landings  are  used  the  area  of  landing  should 
be  a  little  more  than  twice  the  square  of  the 
width  of  the  stairs,  to  allow  for  the  crowding 
on  the  landing  incident  to  the  change  in  di¬ 
rection  of  travel  of  those  passing  up  or  down. 
In  no  case  should  the  risers  of  public  stairs  be 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height, 
nor  the  treads  be  less  than  ten  inches  wide. 
No  less  than  three  rises  should  be  used  be¬ 
tween  any  two  landings.  A  staircase  should 
be  not  less  than  four  feet  wide  for  the  exit  of 
fifty  people,  and  six  inches  should  be  added 
to  the  w’idth  for  every  additional  hundred  per¬ 
sons  to  pass  down.  If  the  staircase  is  very 
long,  still  more  width  should  be  given  to 
it.  All  staircases  should  have  hand-rails. 
They  afford  support  to  those  who  might  be 
pushed  down  by  a  crowd  coming  down  behind 
them,  as  well  as  assistance  to  the  infirm  or 
disabled  in  ascending. 

When  the  children  of  a  Sunday-school  must 
pass  up  and  down  the  staircase,  the  risers 
should  be  reduced  in  height,  but  the  tread 
kept  at  not  less  than  ten  inches.  Long  fiights 
of  steps  should  be  broken  by  broad,  square 
landings,  and  one  turn  at  a  broad,  square  land¬ 
ing  is  regarded  by  many  as  advantageous,  in 
staircases  for  children  especially.  In  such 
cases  a  teacher  should  be  stationed  on  the 
landing  at  the  turn,  before  the  children  begin 
to  descend,  to  prevent  crowding  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  child’s  being  thrown  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  crowd  in  changing  direction. 
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iiEiAltiNfl&C0.’cHICMO 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday ‘School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  ETMHGEUST, 

33  Union  Squaro,  M.  T.  City 
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HIGH 

GRADE 


CITY,  COUNTY 
AND  STATE 


PATIIIO  A  RICH  BATE  OF  IHTEBEST. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  HlKk  Clase  Secnrltles, 
suitable  for  permanent  investment. 
Deecriptlve  clrcnlar  mailed  on  application. 
Sprain,  Dickinson  &  Co  ,  Bankers, 
10  WALX  ST.,  New  York. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

Indications  multiply  that  the  waiting  atti  ■ 
tude  of  the  market  and  of  business  is  soon  to 
give  way,  all  along  the  line,  to  a  healthy  ac¬ 
tivity,  such  as  already  prevails  in  the  great 
iron  interest.  The  bond  syndicate  acted 
promptly  during  the  past  week,  and  as  fast  as 
gold  was  drawn  out  of  the  treasury,  replaced 
it  from  their  reserves.  The  event  of  the  week 
was  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  sterling  ex¬ 
change,  consequent  upon  a  more  liberal  supply 
of  bankers’  bills  and  offeringsof  cotton  futures 
at  lower  figures.  This  is  regarded  as  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  gold  export  movement  for  the 
season.  The  shipments  were  largely  for  remit¬ 
tance  on  account  of  United  States  4  per  cent, 
bonds  returned  by  the  steamers  that  arrived 
on  Saturday  week.  The  demand  for  sterling 
exchange  otherwise  was  smallei  than  ex¬ 
pected,  and  late  in  the  week  the  market  be¬ 
came  dull  with  a  general  decline  in  rates, 
which  materially  reduced  the  profits  of  gold 
shippers.  Almost  up  to  this  time,  however, 
things  have  gone  against  us.  In  August  thus 
far  exports  from  New  York  have  been  19  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year,  while  imports  have 
been  17  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year.  But 
our  merchants  and  summer  travellers  have 
now  mostly  completed  their  expenditures,  and 
the  time  must  be  near  when  the  current  sets  I 
in  our  favor.  j 

Poor’s  railroad  manual  for  the  current  year  j 
gives  a  survey  of  a  trying  per.’od  in  the  rail¬ 
road  business  of  the  country.  It  appears  that 
although  the  number  of  miles  operated  in¬ 
creased  in  1894  as  compared  with  1893  over  1 
per  cent.,  the  tons  of  freight  moved  decreased 
10  per  cent.,  the  freight  mileage  decreased  9 
per  cent.,  the  passengers  carried  7  per  cent, 
and  the  passenger  mileage  10  per  cent.  The 
earnings  from  freight  decreased  13  per  cent., 
and  the  earnings  from  passengers  11  per  cent. 
The  net  earnings  were  11  per  cent,  less  in  1894 
than  in  1893.  The  fair  prospect  is  that  all  this 
will  be  changed  this  autumn.  Indeed,  im¬ 
provement  has  already  set  in.  Railroad  earn¬ 
ings  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  4  per  cent,  over 
last  year.  It  must  be  that  the  closing  six 
months  of  the  year  will  tell  a  yet  better  story. 

Sugar  has  dropped  during  the  week,  along 
with  tobacco.  As  for  sugar,  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  supply  comes  from  Cuba,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  insurrection  has  already  re¬ 
sulted  in  reducing  the  Cuban  crop  nearly  50 
per  cent,  below  the  large  yield  of  a  year  ago. 
Moreover,  the  insurgents  are  forbidding  the 
grinding  up  of  the  cane  when  it  is  raised,  and 
threatening  death  to  any  planter  convicted  of 
trying  to  realize  on  his  crop,  hoping  thus,  pre 
sumably,  to  starve  out  the  Spanish  regime. 
Such  a  reductiou  of  the  cane  sugar  supply  as 
is  promised  must  affect  prices  here  and  else¬ 
where  very  soon. 

In  the  produce  markets  wheat  closed  at  a 
net  loss  of  3a3  3-4  for  the  different  options. 
This  heavy  fall  was  due  to  liquidation  ear'y  in 
the  week,  and  the  absence  of  an  export  de¬ 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortaagea 
or  TBK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  TKARB*  BXPBRnCMCE. 

Send  for  deeoriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 
omcKB: 

140  Naasan  St.,  N.  Y.  dtr. 
BnUiU  Bda.  PUU. 

Srracose,  N  Y. 
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mand.  In  the  late  trading,  however,  the  tone 
was  steadier,  and  shippers  entered  the  market 
to  some  extent  on  an  improvement  on  the 
other  side.  Corn  likewise  declined  sharply, 
with  a  continued  business  for  export.  The 
cotton  market  moved  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  higher  prices  are  named  for  the  manu 
factored  article. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  wheat  crops  of 
the  different  countries  comes  from  Hungary, 
dated  Budapest,  August  23rd,  and  given  in 
bushels : 

Great  Britain .  46,811,000  India . 237,4^6,000 

France . 801,573,000  United  States . 400,017,000 

Germany . 10S.5.')0,<XI0  (Canada .  51,066,000 

Austria... . .  45.392,000  Ronmaniii .  62,414,000 

Italy . 114,698  000  BnlKuria . 62,4.82,000 

Belgium .  21,277.00>1  Turkey .  42,55.5,000 

Spain . 86,5!8,000  Argentine .  60,995,000 

Russia . 415,(LV),000  Australia .  35,746,000 

Hungary . 1 50,361,000 


Money  Will 
II  Double  Itself 


in  less  than  lo  years  at 
7%.  At  4%  it  will  take 
1 8.  Can  you  afford  to 
lose  8  years-? 

Our  pamphlet  is  free. 


The  Provident 


'Td-iic'f  4-5  Milk, St.. 

X  rust  v.^0*  ucsTON,  Mass. 


Please  mecuuu  iue  Evangelist, 
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■  interest 

HI  I  BsMd  on  leen- 

IH  ■  ritias,  we  hsTe 

B  ta  ■■  H  proved  by  many 
years  of  succesafol  tests,  Snmi, 
large  or  email,  ioTeeted.  Basineu  eatabi  iabed 
Via  1874.  Cipiul,  8268,600,  fall  paid.  Write  for 
V  rofereneet  and  further  partionlara,  if  yon  bare 

■  money  to  loan.  Addreaa — 

fD.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
r MORTGAGE  GO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

MESTloir  THIS  PAPER.  MINNESOTA. 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  Hission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  I 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 
Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 

HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  in  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  by  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Invriitor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  cqnal  in 
Importance  to  a  great  modern  invention. 

Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Lawrence,  Kansas 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

and  other  scenrties  In  tho  famous  Red  River  Valley,  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  sections  of  America.  First-class  references. 
Here  13  years.  Circulars  etc.,  on  application 

O.  M.  HOPKINS,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE 

WILL  PAY  BIG  PROFITS  QUICK. 

I  am  offering  for  sale  1260  shares  of  stock  at  one  hund¬ 
red  dollars  per  t-hare  on  80  acres  of  land  in  the  best  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  Buffalo,  with  electric  car  service.  The 
same  will  pay  a  piofil  of  four  to  five  hundred  dollars 
per  share  within  two  vears.  All  will  stand  the  strictest 
investigation.  For  full  infonnation,  map  and  reference 
as  to  my  Ability,  write  to  me. 

JACOB  MOBGENSTERN, 

52  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4S  &  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  antborized  to  act  as  gnardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  aad  yvill  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Keligious  and  Beneyolent  Institutions,  and  Individnals 
will  find  this  Company  a  conrentent  depository  for 
mouey. 

Jolyi  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Ylce-Pres 
dames  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  I,.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

lAinis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES* 


SAMiniL  Sloan. 

D.  Wiiiiiis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Amson  Phelps  Stokes. 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crobbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockbpbller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
W'm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Sshwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn 
Geokob  F.  Vietok, 

Wm.  Waldorp  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps. 

Lord. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROW.N  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECfBO  BY  PBIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-claM  Invest-  I  n  voo'f'm  ATI  f 
orient  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  T  vB  LlllLll  I 
celve  accounta  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
po.-atlnna  Firms  and  Individaals  on  fa-  QAAlllsniAfi 
vora.'.Te  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kjCvrlll  lUCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  tbe  United  States  and 
(ranada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  tn  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

LiCttCrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezebange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  Issne  (Commercial  and  TTaveUers 

Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  tbe  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICJ^A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

SpeeUU  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Kent*. 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Sonare. 

IK  YOtJ  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  26c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

88  UDion  SQa«r«,  New  York. 


MSNKT  M.  FIKU).  O.D.,  Editor. 

HENBY  B.  EliMOT.  Pablleher. 

TiRMB  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  itald. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  pof>tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.S0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twsntv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Adybrtisino  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

SiTBSORiBiRB  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

EnUrti  at  the  PottrOfU*  at  New  York  at  teeonA-dcm 
mail  matter. 


The  Synod  of  New  Mexico  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  on  Friday. 
Sept.  0,  at  7:30  p.m..  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Deo.  O.  Smith,  or  in  his  absence,  by  a  minister  who 
may  be  appointed.  Mission  Teachers^  Institute  to  be 
opened  by  a  sermon  on  the  following  Sabbath  evening. 
Let  us  come  expecting  a  social,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
feast,  and  each  try  to  make  it  snch. 

I,  T.  Whittxmobk,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  at  Brookings,  8.  D.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  3.  at  8  P.M-  The  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Synod  meets  same  place.  Oct.  4,  at  9  a.m. 

Hariab  Paob  Cabson,  Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBITERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamasoo  will  meet  in  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mieh.,  Tuesday,  Sept  10,  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  adjourn¬ 
ing  on  Thursday.  The  new  church  is  to  be  dedicated 
and  a  young  people’s  convention  held. 

F.  Z.  Rossitbr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Otsego  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Cooperstown.  Tues¬ 
day  Sept.  10,  at  7:30  p.m.  C.  Edwakd  Fat,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Princeville,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  9,  at  7:30  p.m.  I.  A.  Cornbuson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Dyons  will  meet  at  Williamson,  N.  Y. 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  at  i  p.m. 

Hbkrt  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Equality,  III.,  Sept.  10,  at  7  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Presbyrtery  of  Mnneie  at  Alexandria,  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  10,  at  7:30  p.m.  Cbablbs  Littlx,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Sonthern  Dakota  at  Kimball,  S.  D., 
Sept.  10,  at  7:30  p.m.  T.  B.  Bocohton,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Platte  meets  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  on 
Friday,  S«  pt.  18,  at  7:30  p.  M.  W.  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

liong  Island  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Speonk,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  8.  at  7.80  p.m.  Ephbr  Wbitakxr.  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Schuyler  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  Hamilton,  III .  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7.80 
P.M.  JOBN  O.  Rankin.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  regular  session  in  New 
Paris  on  Monday,  Sept.  88.  at  8  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  New  Water- 
lord,  O.,  TncMay,  Sept.  10,  at  7  p.m.  W.  L.  Swan,  S.  C. 

The  Presbyrtery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Conklin, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday  evening.  Sept.  16.  at  7.80  o’clock. 

JOBN  MoVbt,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  meet  at  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  10.80  a.m. 

Tbomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Grand  Bapids  Presbytery  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Grand  Haven  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  at  7.80  P  M.  D.  A.  Jbwrll,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brie  will  meet  in  Titusville,  Pa., 
Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7.80  p.m.  R.  8.  Van  Clbtb,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday.  Sept  10.  at  7.80  p.m. 

WiLBT  K.  Wrigbt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Vlaeennes  Presbytery  will  meet  in  regular  session  in 
the  Presbyterian  enureb  of  Washington.  Ind..  on  the 
third  Tneduy,  the  17th,  of  September,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Blackford  Conor,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  PreslRteryof  Rochester  will  meet  at  Geneseo 
on  Monday,  Mpt.  16,  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  Parsons,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cimarron  meets  in  the  Purcell 
(I.  T.)  church,  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7.30  p.m. 

E.  Hamilion,  Stated  Clerk. 

Indianapolis  Presby  te^  will  meet  in  Brazil,  Sept.  17. 
at  7JI0  P.M.  L.  P.  llARSHALL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  convene  for  autumn 
session  at  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  88,  at  7  :a0  p.  m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  Trenton,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  17,  at  10:80  a.m.  A.  L.  Abmstroho,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bnflblo  at  Dunkirk,  Monday,  Sept.  16, 
at  7:80  P.M.  Sessional  records  will  be  eiu>ected  for  re¬ 
view.  William  Warb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  iMslng  at  Palma,  beginning  Tueedi^, 
Sept.  17,  at  7:80  P.M.  The  Presbyteiial  meeting  of  the  Y. 
P.  S.  C.  EX  wBi  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  18.  at  10  A.M.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  each  Y. 
P.  S.  C.  E.  in  the  Presbytery  will  send  at  least  one  dele¬ 
gate  to  this  meeting.  C.  P.  Qoick,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syraense  in  Cazenovia,  Sept.  16.  at 
7:30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fabhbstock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  lAke  Superior  st  Manistique.  Mich., 
Thursday,  Sept.  18,  at  IM  p.m.  Sessional  records  re¬ 
quired.  J.  M.  Roobks,  Stated  Clerk. 


Hudson  Presbytery  at  Unionvilie,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
Sept.  16,  at  7:80  p.m.  David  F.  Bonnbb,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  in  Central  Church,  Akron, 
O..  Tuesday,  Sept,  17,  at  7  p.m.  E.  Bosbnbll,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich..  Tuesday.  Sept.  17,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Gborob  S.  Woodbdll,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Siuinaw  will  meet  at  the  Second 
Church  of  Saginaw  (Township),  on  Tueed»,  Sept.  17,  at 
7:80  P.M.  Persons  in  attendance  must  be  at  Grace  church, 
Saginaw,  W.8.,  at  5  p.m.,  Tuesday,  in  order  to  secure 
transportation  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Delegatee  and 
others  should  notify  Rev.  J.  A.  Adair,  Saginaw,  W.S,, 
Mich.,  of  their  intention  to  be  present  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  meeting.  J.  B.  Wallacb,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Manmee  meets  in  Weston.  Ohio,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  at  7:80  p.m.  B.  W.  Slaqlr,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  meets  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at 
7  P.M..  in  Presbyterian  Church,  Tecumseh.  Mi'tn.  Mon¬ 
roe  Presbyterial  Endeavor  Union  meets  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening  at  the  same  place. 

W.  K.  Spbncbb,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  lehigh  at  8d  Church  of  Pottsvllle,  Pa., 
Tuesday.  Sept.  17.  at  7iao  p.m.  Those  members  who  ex- 
p*ct  to  attend  will  pirase  notify  Elder  S.  H.  Eaercher, 
Esq.,  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A.  M.  Woods.  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  88,  at  7:80  p.m.  J.  Wilpord  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Daekawanna  Presbytery  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  Monday, 
Sept.  88.  at  7:80  p.m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  at  SMneer,  on  Tuesday. 
Sept.  17,  at  7  P.M.  C.  C.  Carr,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  in  Memorial  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  16.  at  8  p.m.  Arthur  Huntington  Allbn,  S.  C. 

Uma  Presbytery  at  Leipsic,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  Sept.  24, 
at  7:80  p.m.  s  J-  A.  Gordon.  Seated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  at  Arkport,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
17.  at  7:80  p.m.  M  N.  Pbrston,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  at  Perry,  la..  Sept.  17.  at 
7:80  P.M.  The  Young  People’s  Presbyterial  Society  meets 
at  the  same  place  Monday  evening.  Sept.  16,  at  8  p.m.  and 
coni  innes  its  sessions  Tuesday  morning  and  afternoon. 
A  very  able  program  has  bMn  prepared,  and  all  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  of  the  Presbjtery  ar  urged  to 
send  delegates  to  this  meeting.  W.  C.  Atwood,  S.  C. 


YOUR  SCNDAY-SCHOOI.  LIBRARY 
should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  you  seen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  of  the  best  100  Sunday-school  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  Ubrarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list;  it  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  value. 

THE  BARTHOLDI  CRECHE. 

Few  perrons  are  aware  of  the  place  in  fresh  air  chari¬ 
ties  filled  by  the  unpretentious  and  quiet  work  of  the 
Bartholdi  Creche  at  tbe  East  River  margin  of  Randall’s 
Island,  where  it  is  located  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Charities  and  Correction.  It  is  unique  among 
all  tbe  activities  in  that  line,  being  the  only  place  to 
which  a  mother  can  Uke  her  sick  babe,  at  a  moment’s 
notice  any  hour  of  the  day.  and  reach  promptly  bracing 
air  and  cool  shade  after  more  imposing  excursions  to 
more  distant  points  have  departed  for  the  day.  The 
testimonies  to  its  usefulness  in  preventing  infantile  ill¬ 
ness  and  saving  infant  life  are  abundant;  and  because  of 
its  easy  access,  nd  of  the  general  closing  of  all  other 
fresh  air  chariUble  resorts,  it  is  kept  open  through  the 
sultry  days  of  September  and  till  near  the  close  of  that 
month.  As  its  value  has  become  better  known  to  the 
poor  through  tbe  dispensaries  and  missions  its  benefi¬ 
ciaries  have  greatly  increased.  During  last  summer  the 
visits  of  children  and  mothers  numbered  4,866,  while  al¬ 
ready  this  season  up  to  Saturday  evening  7,468  have 
songht  and  received  its  benefits.  With  a  trained  nurse 
ana  experienced  helpers  in  constant  attendance,  pure 
milk  aud  simple  food  at  band,  and  cots  and  hammocks 
supplied,  the  benefits  are  invaluable  to  tbe  drooping  lit¬ 
tle  ones  from  the  hot  and  stifilng  air  of  the  tenement 
house  dial  rict  s.  Liberal  contributions  are  greatly  needed 
to  enable  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Creche  to  keep 
it  open  through  tbe  month. 

The  recent  donations  have  been:  Mrs.  Robert  Stone 
and  Bernhard  Greefl,  $25  each:  P.  J.  L.  8.,  $15;  Howard 
Mansfield.  $1^  Mrs.  (3.  C.  Black  and  J.  Harsen  Halsted. 
$5  each;  “A  Thank  Offering,”  Mrs.  Mary  Parsons  and 
Mrs.  James  Simons,  $2  each.  Farther  gifts  may  be  sent 
to  Chas.  D.  Kellogg.  Sec.  and  Treas.,  United  Charities 
Building,  106  Blast  2SSd  St.,  or  to  Mrs.  L.  S.  Bainbridge,  of 
the  N.  Y.  City  Mission  Society. 

AN  INTBBNATIONAI.  BIBLE  BEADING  UNION 

May  I  mention  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  the 
fact  that  on  July  28  last  tbe  members  of  tbe  Interna 
tional  Bible  Reading  Union,  numbering  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  half  million,  entered  on  tlieir  seventh  perusal  of 
tne  sacred  Scriptures?  Those  who  wish  to  join  this 
noble  army  of  readers  can  begin  at  the  point  to  which 
they  have  arrived,  or,  if  they  deem  it  not  too  late,  can 
make  up  tbe  space  already  gone  over.  The  members 
read  one  and  the  same  chapter  dail^and  read  consecu¬ 
tively  from  Gtanesis  to  Revelation.  The  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  snch  a  course  is  incalculable,  and  can  be 
realized  only  by  those  who  have  taken  it. 

There  are  many.  1  imagine,  even  among  Christians, 
who  suffer  from  a  sort  of  haunting  self  reproach  because 
they  do  not  read  their  Bibles  more  regularly.  To  such, 
as  indeed  to  all,  a  plan  is  most  helpful;  and  a  plan  in 
which  thousands  are  known  to  engage  has  its  own  pecul¬ 
iar  advantages,  it  canieswith  it  a  certain  stimulus 
and  inspiration. 

The  expense  of  joining  the  Union  is  four  cents  a  year, 
to  be  seiit  in  imetage  stamps;  one  cent  stamps  being  pre¬ 
ferred.  For  this  sum  a  card  of  membership  will  be 
mailed,  giving  on  one  side  the  readings  for  the  year,  and 
on  the  other  some  helpful  hints.  Cards  of  membership 
can  be  obtained  at  a^time  on  application  to  the  "Bible 
and  Prayer  Union,”  Washington,  D.  C. 

_  Amblia  Hoyt, 

A  GOLDEN  HARYB8.' 

is  now  assured  to  tbe  farmers  of  tbe  West  and  North¬ 
west,  and  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  more  Ekistem 
States  may  see  and  realize  the  magnificent  crop  condi¬ 
tions  which  prevail  along  its  lines,  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  A  St.  Paul  R’y  has  arrange  a  series  of  three  (8)  Har¬ 
vest  Elxcursions  for  August  88.  September  10  and  24.  for 
which  round  trip  excursion  tickets  (good  for  return  on 
anv  Friday  from  September  18  to  October  11  inclusive) 
will  be  sold  to  various  points  in  tbe  West,  Northwest 
and  Southwest,  at  tbe  low  rate  of  about  One  Fare. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  nearest  coupon 
ticket  agent  or  address  Gbo.  H.  Hbafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukss  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  Chicago. 


The  Keystone  Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia 
has  placed  lovers  of  sbakeapeaie  under  obligations  by 
issuing  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  sritb  notes,  comments 
and  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  plays,  and  a  life  of 
the  poet.  In  which  are  given  many  facts  new  to  most 
readers.  These  volumes  are  tbe  fruits  of  long  labor  by 
J.  Payne  Collier,  F.S.A.,  who  is  known  the  world  over  as 
a  Shakespearean  critic.  There  are  eight  volumes,  well 
bound;  each  6x8  in.,  with  mezzotint  portrait,  reprodnoed 
from  the  well  knowrn  Chandoe  picture.  There  are  nearly 
4,500  pages,  printed  on  tair  paper.  It  is  tbe  only  large 
type  edition  in  small  compass,  and  is  known  as  the 
“readers  edition.”  EHill  particulars  may  be  had  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Company  in  Philadelphia. 


TEN  DAYS  OF  DELIGHTFUL  TB ATBL  THROUGH 
THE  SOUTH  FOB  S55.0O. 

Two  early  Autumn  Tours,  Sept.  24th  and 
Oct.  8th.  under  The  Personally  Conducted 
Tourist  System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  Oettysbarg  Battlefield,  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain,  Luray  Caverns.  Basic  City,  The  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia,  Orottoes  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Richmond,  Washington,  and  Mt.  Vernon 
visited  during  the  tour.  Parlor  car  and  hotel 
accommodations,  guides,  carriages,  and  all 
necessary  exMnses  covered  by  the  rate.  A 
Tourist  Agent,  Chaperon,  and  Baggage  Master 
will  accompany  party.  For  detailed  itineraij 
address  Tourist  Agent  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
1196  Broadway.  New  York. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETIiRT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24t.hW»rd.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office. Xa  20  East  28d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


"VIT" ANTED— Position  as  House  Mother  in  Young  Lad- 
TV  tes’ School  or  Col'ege.  or  as  Matron  in  an  institu¬ 
tion,  or  as  Housekeeper  in  a  family  of  motherless  chil¬ 
dren.  Highest  recommendations.  Address,  H.  K.,  care 
Tbe  Evangelist. 


Theological  Seminaries. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
700  Park  Avenue. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday.  Sept.  tSth.  1886. 

The  Facnlty  will  receive  applicanie  for  admlMlon  in 
the  President’s  room  at  9.80  A.M. 

Rooms  will  by  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

Rev.  Francib  Brown.  D.D..  will  deliver  the  epening 
address,  in  Adams  ChapeL  Thursday.  Sept.  26th,  at  4  p.m. 

Students  are  earnrstly  requested  to  be  present  at  the 
opening,  sending  their  Inggage  to  No.  50  E.  TOth  St. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Thursday,  Sept.  12.  Prayera 
at  8.80  A.M..  the  opening  addrees  in  the  evening. 

Ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  adequate  in¬ 
struction  In  every  department ;  and  all  who  desire  thor¬ 
ough  and  practical  training  for  the  ministry,  and  who 
muon,  will  be  welcmned  to  all 


ongh  and  practical  training  for  the  ministry,  and  who 
have  tbe  requiaite  preparation,  will  be  welcmned  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Institution. 

For  Catalotmes  or  other  informaUon  address 

Prof.  E.  D.  MORRIS,  Claelnnatl.  Ohio. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEfllNARY 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  September 
19,  1896.  Matriculation  of  students  at  11  AM.  Room 
drawing  for  new  students  at  8  p.m  same  day  in 
Charles  Hodge  Hall.  The  openly  address  wtll  be 
delivered  in  Stuart  Hall,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Davis, 
on  Friday,  September  SOth,  at  11  A.M. 


ANDOKI 

SB  The nex 


TMKOLOOICAL  ISEMINARY. 


n  ’The  next  Seminary  yrar  begins  Wednesday.  8^. 
18.  Opening  lectures  at  4  P.M.  For  catalogue  or  rnitner 

information  apply  to  _  _ 

EGBERT  O.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faeolty 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

IstsbUshsd  1880.  Under  Fresbyterisl  CestreL 

PRACTICAL  AIMS. 

LECTURES  ON  SOCIOLOGY  AND  MISSIONS. 

Next  term  begins  Wednesday.  Sept.  18. 1806.  The  open¬ 
ing  address  will  be  delivered  by  tbe  Rev.  James  Steven- 
kon  Riggs.  D.D.,  whose  inangnrat’on  as  tba  Taylor.  Sey- 
monr  and  Ivison  Profrssorot  Bibllo«l  Criticism  will  take 
piece  on  W^needay,  Sept.  18,  at  7Ji0P.M.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Hbnrt  M.  Booth,  Pres.,  Anbnm,  N.  Y. 


England. 


Mrs.  Chase, 

late  of  Philadelphia,  now  residing  near  London,  Is  wlUing  ta 
receive  into  her  home  four  young  ladles  who  may  wish  to 
•tudy  in  Sorope. 

Proepectns  with  fall  parUcnlars  forwarded  upon  appllcathm 
toMBSTMASINB  J.  CBA8E, 

Brooklande,  Redhlll, 

Surrey.  England. 

Reference  by  permieelon:  Rsv.  enonos  Dana  Boaudman 
D.D..  LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rbv.  H.  O.  MoOOOK,  D.D. 
LL.O..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Nbw  York  City.— The  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  of 


August  39,  1895. 


ized  in  a  special  program  conducted  I  (the  Congregational  churches)  substantial  unity  in 
. .  F  -  -  —  .1  polity  and  work;  to  consult  upon  the  com¬ 

mon  interest  of  all  the  churches  and  their  duties  in 
dred  childrra  will  participate  In  a  special  exercise  the  work  of  evangelisation; 
nrenarml  for  the  occ^ion  DV  Miss  JuliaH.  Johnson  of  theu-  resources,  and  their  relation  to^  parts  of 
of^TO^.*  The  i^tin^  w?U  be  held  in  a  tabernacle  the  kingdom  of  ^rist.”  'ae  delegate  wm  be  a^t 


^oons,  took  occasion  to  protest  against  giving  ^  ,  -r  wuu  erator  is  elected  at  every  Council.  The  other  officers, 

ttem  any  ^vantas^  snch  as  they  are  just  now  Peoi^.— The  RevjMjmr  L.  Wllliama  pMtor  of  reelected  and  practically  permanent,  are: 

hnmbly  asUng  at  the  hands  of  our  authorities.  He  Grace  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  pwt  thrw  y^,  secretary,  the  Rev.  Hen^  A.  Hazen,  Boston;  regis- 
said:  “I  shall  protest  against  the  submission  of  has  announced  his  purpose  to  reUnquish  that  charge  the  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Hartford;  treas- 

»  question  to  the  people.  The  friends  of  the  Oct.  Ish  in  order  to  take  up  the  general  wort  of  m  Samuel  B.  Thurber  of  Connecticut; 

Sab^th  have  nothing  to  gain.  The  enemies  have  e^augelift-Kisexpec^  that  his  pastoral  r^ion  auditor,  David  N.  Camp  of  Connecticut.  TheCoun- 
^hipg  to  lose.  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  Ijill  be  dissolved  at  the  Septeinter  meeting  of  Btorta  cil  will  probably  attract  the  interest  of  many  outside 
Mends  of  the  Sabbath  in  their  honr  of  triumph,  Presbytery.  A  local  journal,  the  Daily  Transcript,  ^  the  denomination  immediately  concerned.  Were 
^ving  proved  that  the  Sabbath  can  be  kept,  are  says  that  w^e  “great  r^t  is  expressed  on^  brethren  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  holiday,  they 

artlling  to  throw  away  ail  that  they  have  won,  for  count  of  Mr.  William^esire  to  leave  the  pastorate  ^  ^  ^  yjgft 

that  is  virtually  what  local  option  means.  The  of  Grace  Presbyterian  Chureh,  his  Mends  are  plea^  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

miemies  of  the  Sabbath  will  have  the  cooperation  of  to  know  he  expects  to  make  his  home  in  Peona.  TiuiTAitr  wirat  CrvnnrenaUnnal 

30  many  people  that  they  mav  secure  what  thev  He  will  enter  umu  his  contemplated  labors  with  New  Britain,  Conn. —first  Co^^omnai 
have  been  imable  to  secure  in  the  legislature.”  the  advantage  ofhaving  had  a  full  pastoral  expert-  ^urcA 

Gp,.,A.-A  North  ei,.rc6C.l,c?.r,."6.-«,k  iS'£  fe 

ending  August  Uth  having  casually  come  under  our  Tnfn^f  synodical  i!.vangeiisB  m  S^^dweU,  formerly  of  Toronto,  it  is  full  of 

eye,  we  copy  it  as  good  evidence  that  there  was  synod  or  iiiinoi  .  good  works,  and  of  promise.  On  Aug.  18th  a  fine 

abundant  life  there,  in  Dr.  Remick’s  cnarge,  even  MICHIGAN.  organ,  by  Johnson  of  Westfield,  the  gift  of  some  half 

at  the  high  noon  of  summer.”  This  was  the  pro-  ,  , _ _ js _ dozenmembersof  the  church,  was  informally  opened. 


at  tne  nign  noon  of  summer.”  This  was  the  pro- 
grain  for  chat  week;  The  Lord’s  day:  At  10.15  a.m., 
men  s  meeting  in  the  church  parlor.  Come  and 
bnng  a  friend  with  you.  10.30  A.M.,  Public  Wor^ 
ship  and  Sermon.  4.80  p.m..  Junior  Endeavor  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  chapel.  7.30  P.M.,  Senior  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society.  7.80  P.M.,  Public  worship  with  ser¬ 
mon.  Tuesd^,  4.00  p.m..  Ladies’  prayer-meeting  in 
the  chapel.  Thursday.  7.30  p.m..  Mid-week  Cnnfer- 


BITCHANAN.-This  IfoP^e  SrSr'I^Arthrr  Lit»^ 

^11  the  occasion.  The  formal  opening  will  take  l^a 


reting  in  the  church  parlor.  Come  and  stantiai  md  convenient  enuren  imiic  wo  y  occasion.  The  formal  opening  will  take  ^ace 

friend  with  you.  10.30  A.M.,  Public  Woiv  ia  when  the  pastor  and  others  have  returned  from  va- 

Sermon.  4.80  p.m..  Junior  Endeavor  meetr  front  by  re^on  of  “le  fact  that  the  congregation  is  V 


represent^  in  the  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mrs.  Abbie  M.  Stebbins,  a  teacher  m  the  school  at 


Society.'  7.80  p.m.,  Public  worship  with  eer-  Abbie  M.  Stebbins,  a  teacner  m  tne  scnooi  at  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

torchJpT^%J^a>“7Mj^’®wre^^  J?T?ac\“&eJJwSkte  CaKte’;  Mr  h"  The  Late  Mp  Brooks.-T^u^^^^^^^ 

8:  ^  Frtday-^^boyW^he^nior  Society  -Manwtique,  all  haU  from  this  churcL  roll  thJ  autuZ.^h^^gl^n 

Md  A  *  O’clock,  of  members  is  about  150.  ^  Rroolm, 

“  fnends  to  come.  Annual  offer-  MINNESOTA.  the  rector,  who  had  with  great  pride  anticipated  the 

“>881.00  work  among  the  Freedmen  next  _ a.  unveiling.  The  bas  relief  is  in  bronze  and  a  fine 


nitely  postponed,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  seen 
until  sometime  in  the  autumn,  having  been  screened 
from  view  owing  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Arthur  Broolm, 
the  rector,  who  had  with  great  pride  anticipated  the 


mg  lor  mission  work  among  the  Freedmen  next  _  mi.  a  unveiling.  The  bas  relief  is  in  bronze  and  a  fine 

Sunday  morning  If  any  one  wishes  the  pastor  to  St.  PAUL.-^he  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  the  personal  characteristics  of  Bishop 

call  this  week,  kindly  send  him  word.  Uron  the  called  Mr.  W.  R.  Farmer,  a  recent  graduate  of  piece  oi  wora,  ..  ......  .»■ 


completion  of  the  changes  in  the  church,  the  pastor  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny.  He 

expects  to  preach  a  Special  Sermon.  He  announces  bas  accepted. 

it  now  with  the  hope  that  every  member  of  our  WT<5rnv«5TK 

church  and  congregation,  both  old  and  young,  will  . .  _  —  _  ’  _ _ _ ... 

arranm  to  be  present.  The  Session  will  meet  any 
one  who  desires  to  apply  for  membership  in  our 


feet  four  inchea  and  a  full-face  view  is  presented. 
The  tigure  stands  by  a  reading  desk,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  book  and  the  other  raised  to  a  level 


one  who  desires  to  apply  for  membership  in  oui 
raurch,  Thursday  evening  after  the  prayer-meting, 
Come. 


MILWAUKEE.-The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Chidester  of  >7th  the  The  i^^riptipns  ar^“^e  spirit 

XirA.iilrpffA.n  hna  a  caII  til  hflPOmft  tihfi  D&Stor  UlttDlS  ^ll6  C&ndlBOf  t)D6  LOFu  ftllQ  ^AUliClIS 

W^kegan  bas  received  a  can  tooecome  me  pasior  j,  .  „  «pi,iiiins  Brooks.  Fifth 


Waukegan  has  received  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  |  RiwAka  irifth 

of  Perseverance  Church,  on  the  West  Side,  ifewas  ^1““  ^>^  The  worts  Philips  B^^,Rtth 

_  formerly  pastor  of  Gra^  Church  and  Stated  Clerk  fishop 

Rochester  — TKa  NmniaTiAiAi  ni,.,  k  ,  kj  i,  of  Milwaukee  Presbytery  for  several  years.  The  death,  are  inscribed  beneath 
the  Rev  Janies  S  which  Westminster  Church  trustees  have  sold  their  old 

imnroved  New  Tesi-ihni^  church  building  for  a  mission  bouse,  and  will  wor- 

iSKlhe  ftZzVaifZe'ot  &?!r^s'bSj  sig  •» 

that  was  the  inconvenient  entrance  to  both  the  „  o  tt  j  j  ■ 

prayer-r<x>m  and  the  church  auditorium.)  stained-  Cambridge.  The  Rev.  S.  Howard  C^y  is  doing 

glass  windows  added,  the  interior  redecorated,  a  YO>’*>  “this  important  country  chnreh, 

new  Sunday-school  library  room  put  in,  and  the  The  Endeavor  Societies  are  full,  and  the  little 
e^rior  recovered,  and  all  newly  painted  both  out-  church  is  well  attended.  Mr.  J.  J.  For^a  the  Sun- 
side  and  in.  These  changes  make  this  church  one  day-school  Missionary,  assisted  Mr.  Cady  in  the 
of  the  most  attractive^  South  Rochester  The  Convention  August  15  and  16,  when  over  two  hun- 
congregation  steadily  grown  in  numbers  and  infiu-  ^^ed  people  participated  in  the  services, 
ence  under  Pastor  Root’s  faithful  ministry.  McGregors. — An  interesting  Sabbath-school  In- 

TCTTw  Ti7T>c5i?xr  stitute  was  held  August  17, 18  at  McGregors  Chapel. 

j>i;aW  JEiHSEY.  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Bain, 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Bain, 


Trenton.— The  Rev.  Frank  B.  Everitt  of  Trenton, 
who  was  the  first  State  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Griffith  of  Westfield,  led  the  discussions  and  ad- 
Cbrtstian  Endeavor  Union,  is  collecting  historical  dressed  the  large  meetings.  On  the  Sabbath  there 
data  concerning  the  formation  of  local  unions  the  eleven  united  with  the  church  and  seven  bap- 


f**^*"-  Portage.— Dr.  John  H.  Ritchey,  pastor  of  the 

Basking  Ridge.- The  Rev.  Edgar  C  Mason  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portage,  has  resigned 
Kingston,  Tenn.,  has  been  called  to  Basking  Ridge  1>>*  charge  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  has  been 
to  succeed  the  venerable  Dr.  Rankin,  who  served  tf>®  beloved  pastor  in  Portage  for  nearly  sixteen 
that  people  for  forty-four  years.  The  people  have  years,  and  was  instrnmental  in  building  up  the 
warmly  welcomed  Mr.  Mason.  They  ha^fumishrt  church  in  spiritual  things  and  the  erection  of  a 
the  parsonage  throaghont.  This  speaks  well  for  commodious  nouse  of  worship  which  was  completed 
Dr.  Rwkin’s  long  training,  and  is  an  auspicious  and  dedicated  in  1893. 

b^duning  of  a  promising  pastorate.  Somers.— The  Rev.  Walter  Breckenridge  preached 

Metitchen.— The  Presbyterian  church  here  has  t*>e  Presbyterian  church  August  18  in  the  tern- 


given  the  pastor  (Dr.  M^on)  a  deservrt  vacation  porary  ab.senc 
of  six  montha  which  he,  with  his  family,  will  spend  oytery  of  Mil 
m  ^rope.  They  sailed  on  the  Paris  Aug.  28th.  Wausau. — ' 

Dr.  Mason  has  had  a  long  and  successful  pastorate 
in  this  church.  He  goes  for  travel,  study,  and  rest. 


porary  ab.sence  of  the  Rev.  George  Rea.  The  Pres- 
nytery  of  Milwaukee  meets  at  this  church  Sept.  17. 

Wausau.— The  new  Presbyterian  church  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wisconsin  River  bids  fair  to  be  a 
fine  building.  The  Rev.  W,  O.  Carrier,  with  Messrs. 


Ur.  Mason  has  had  a  long  and  successful  pastorate  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin  River  bids  fair  to  be  a 
m  ttam  chureh.  He  goes  for  travel,  study,  and  rest,  fine  building.  The  Rev.  W,  O.  Carrier,  with  Messrs. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  lately  of  Gloucester  City,  Ross  and  Goodwillie,  were  at  the  Sabbath-school 
will  occupy  the  pulpit  during  Dr.  Mason’s  absence.  Institute  at  Dudley  and  Bloomville  on  August  13. 
Aug.  ^  a  farewel  1  service  was  held  in  the  church.  The  people  turned  out  in  great  numbers.  Mission- 


in  which  Dr.  Stevenson  and  the  Rev.  J.  Whitman,  aries  Joseph  Brown  and  Clark  Mack  assisted  effi- 
with  the  pastor,  participated.  There  was  a  large  dently  in  tne  services, 
attendance.  On  Monday  evening  the  Young  Peo  rp-c'-E- ,  a 

pie’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  gave  the  pastor  iriAAo. 


a  goodbye  sociable  in  the  social  room  of  the  church. 
ILLINOIS. 


dently  in  tne  services. 

TEXAS. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Angelina  County .  In  the  great 
pine  belt  of  Eastern  Texas,  which  famishes  9,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  daily,  we  have  just  held  a  most 


Presbyterians  Headed  for  Peoria. — Fw  one  encouraging  camp-meeting.  Large  crowds  attended 
week  in  next  October  Peoria  will  be  the  beadbnar-  during  the  day,  and  the  lurid  glare  of  the  pine  knots 
tera  of  Illinois  Presbyterianism.  The  Synod  of  Illi-  by  ni^t,  as  it  broke  in  on  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 


nois  will  meet  there  Oct.  15,  and  immrtiately  fol-  the  stately  forest,  gave  a  deeply  picturesque  view 
lowing,  on  the  17th,  a  congress  of  Missions.  The  to-the  scene.  These  poor  people,  and  th^  are  very 
program  for  this  congress  contains  many  distin-  poor,  have  attempted  to  erect  a  place  of  worship 
wished  names.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York  is  to  and  are  not  able  to  complete  it.  Any  contributions 
^iver  the  opening  address  Thursday  evening,  towards  this  commendable  object  may  be  sent  to 
The  Rev.  Lewis  Johnson,  the  eloquent  colored  ora-  Thos.  Wart  White.  New  Rirminsham.  Texas, 
tor,  ^11  be  present  with  a  quartet  of  colored  singers 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  negro  education  and  ele- 


Thos.  Wart  White,  New  Birmingham,  Texas. 
CONGREXJA'nONAL. 

Syracuse.- The  Congr^ationid  National  Council 
will  hold  its  ninth  triennim  session  in  Syracuse  Oct. 


to  aiscuss  tbe  problems  of  negro  education  and  ele¬ 
vation.  Dr.  K  E.  Wishart  of  Ogden,  Uti^,  will 

bring  the  freshest  news  from  tbe  frontier,  and  dis  wui  nuiu  im  iiuai,a  inenmai  sessiou  au  ojrcKiUHc  v«aa/. 
cuss  dangers  that  remain  from  Mormonism.  Fri-  9-14  inclusive.  It  will  be  attended  by  4W  or  more  of 
day  evening  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  will  address  the  leading  divines,  educators,  and  business  men  of 
a  itdly  of  tne  young  people.  Saturday’s  program  the  country  embraert  in  that  denomination,  as  well 
looks  to  the  regions  Myond.  The  addresses  will  be  as  fratemal  delegates  from  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
made  by  sneh  distinguished  speakers  as  Dr.  W.  S.  and  Australia,  ibe  last  Council  was  held  in  Minne- 
P.  Bryan  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Jacobs  of  Chicago,  Dr.  A.  apolis  in  1898,  and  the  first  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in 
T.  Pierson  and  Robert  £.  Speer  of  New  York,  and  1871.  The  Council  exercises  no  legislative  or  judicial 
Dr.  B.  C.  Henry  of  Canton,  China.  Woman’s  work  authority,  its  object  teing  merriy  to  “foster  their 


t  Bugbear 

of  stiffening  is 
that  they  will 
cut  through 

“S.  H.  AM/’ 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 

Send  for  samples,  showing^  labels  and  material, 
tothe  S.H.  St  M.Co..  P.O.  Box  699,  New  York  City. 


Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  New  First-class  Sym- 
pbony  witb  14  Stops.  . 

Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Reeds,  In  the  Treble,  two 
sets  in  the  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavy-tone  snb-bass 
Reeds. 

The  instrnment,  with  its  beantifnl  finish,  would 
grace  any  parlor.  With  the  Symphonv  in  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainment  can  be  given  by 
any  person,  whether  possessing  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

For  price  and  fall  information,  address 

E¥AHGEUST  PUBLISHING  CG., 

33  Union  Square,  Hew  York  City. 


August  29.  1896. 


THE  EVANGEMST. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 

Dodd.— M.  Fanny  Dodd:  Died  July  86, 1806. 

There  can  be  no  greater  power  than  that  of  inspir¬ 
ing  strong  saintly  lives  and  transfiguring  mortal 
men  and  women  into  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Most  High;  and  herein,  we  say  it  in  all  reverence, 
lies  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  Christ’s  divineness. 

Men  and  women  like  unto  ourselves,  do  arise 
among  us,  who,  taking  hold  of  Ood  in  Christ,  do 
grow  to  heroic  stature,  to  saintly  symmetry,  to 
immortal  infiuence,  and  then  pass  on  out  of  earth’s 
limitations  into  the  higher  life  and  its  perfect  ser¬ 
vice,  leaving  to  all  who  knew  them  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  Christ  has  indeed  been  dwelling  among 
them  enshrined  in  a  human  soul  that,  despite  its 
house  of  clay,  has  been  one  of  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Looking  up  after  them  into  the 
heavens  into  which  they  enter,  to  Him  we  give  the 
glory,  while  our  hearts  throb  with  grief,  and  yet 
with  glad  thanksgiving,  for  the  friend  He  made  His 
minister  and  our  helper. 

Such  a  life  came  to  its  mortal  closing  on  Friday, 
July  26,  when  the  soul  of  M.  Fanny  Dodd  passed  on 
from  its  earthly  home  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  to  the 
presence  and  peace  and  widening  service  of  her 
Lord. 

Bom  in  Chester,  N.  Y.,  the  eldest  child  of  Dr. 
Isaac  D.  and  Abbie  Crane  Dodd,  she  came  while  a 
little  child  to  the  beautiful  town  in  New  Jersey, 
her  mother’s  early  home,  which  was  to  be  her  home 
in  all  her  subsequent  years,  and  in  which  she  was 
destined  to  become  a  power  for  good.  The  child  of 
religious  and  prosperous  parents,  and  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  strong  old  New  Jersey 
families,  she  seemed  from  her  earliest  childhood  to 
turn  instinctively  towards  all  high,  brave,  Christly 
ideals.  Duty,  service,  honor,  courage,  culture  in  all 
genuine  forms,  were  held  before  her  from  the  very 
l>egiDning  of  her  thoughtful  years.  All  that  a 
Christian  women  should  be,  she  was  expected,  and 
carefully  prepared  to  become.  Educated  partially 
in  the  then  successful  school  conducted  by  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Cook  in  Bloomfield,  she  graduated  at  the  Semin¬ 
ary  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  Early  consecrated  to 
Christ,  she  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Bloomfield  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  George 
Duifield,  and  at  once  stepped  quietly,  but  with  all 
her  strong  will  and  active  brain  and  steadfast  soul, 
into  the  front  ranks  of  practical,  faithful  workers 
in  the  Church  of  God. 

Without  an  effort  and  almost  against  her  will, 
for  she  was  difiident  and  retiring  by  nature,  she  b^ 
came  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  leading  women,  not 
only  in  her  own  church  but  in  the  town,  a  town 
long  noted  for  its  noble  Christian  women  and  men; 
and  as  one  by  one,  new  demands  upon  her  were  seen 
to  be  duties  she  bravely  and  whole  beartedly  met 
and  performed  them. 

For  many  years  Treasurer  and  Manager  of  the 
Bloomfield  Auxiliary  of  the  Newark  U^han  Asy¬ 
lum,  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.;  and 
one  of  the  supervisors  in  the  Evangelical  Union 
work  in  her  own  town,  she  was  also  for  many  years 
a  devoted  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  carried 
into  her  work  there,  a  personal  interest  in  all  her 
pupils  that  continued  as  long  as  they  were  accessi¬ 
ble  by  her  faithful  interest.  She  was  also  one  of  the 
most  faithful  Tract  distributors  and  visitors  of 
the  poor. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  person  in  the  town, 
save  the  one  so  many  years  her  pastor  and  fellow 
worker  among  them,  knew  so  well  and  served  so 
generously  all  the  worthy,  and  now  and  then  in 
wise  ways,  the  unworthy,  poor  of  the  church  and 
town,  as  she  did.  Her  name  became  a  synonym  for 
helpfulness.  Her  strength,  her  time,  her  money, 
her  broad  sympathy,  her  alert  yet  calm  common 
sense,  were  constantly  in  exercise  for  all  in  need. 
She  had  wealth  of  brain,  and  the  growing  joy  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nineteenth  centu^  had  many 
charms  for  her,  and  she  had  hosts  of  friends  whose 
society  held  much  of  personal  delight  for  her,  but 
she  turned  her  face  first  resolutelytuward  duty  and 
the  needs  of  others,  and  pressed  on  as  one  who  had 
much  of  service  to  render  by  a  faithful  stewardship, 
holding  all  she  had  won  as  not  her  own  but  her 


Brilliancy, 


not  the  ordinary  brightness,  but 
a  brilliancy  equal  to  the  silver¬ 
smith’s  finish,  that's  the  work 


will  do  without  wearing  or  scratch¬ 
ing.  Others  claim  to  do  it,  we’ll 
prove  it. 

ELECTRO-SILICON  U  nnlike  anr  other  lilrer  polish. 

Send  fnr  triel  qaentitr  or  box  poet- 
paid,  15  ots,  It*s  §o\d  efetywhore. 

THZ  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  Yorlt. 


Master’s— her  Lord’s.  She  could  heartily  enioy  and 
share  the  pleasures  of  others,  but  to  really  feel  her 
standing  close  beside  one,  and  sharing  and  inspir¬ 
ing  one’s  very  life,  one  needed  to  be  In  sorrow  or 
distress.  Then  she  came  to  one  with  heart  and 
hand  that  did  not  fail  or  falter  while  she  could  com¬ 
fort  and  help.  She  has  left  many  friends  to  whom 
her  place  can  never  be  filled  this  side  the  heaven 
her  going  thither  has  made  seem  strangely  nearer 
as  well  as  dearer. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  impression  she  has  left 
upon  all  who  knew  her,  is  of  the  high  and  symme- 
tncal  unity  of  qualities  possible  to  a  well  bom, 
well  trained,  consecrated,  Christian  woman.  Mas¬ 
culine  in  brain,  any  man’s  equal  and  most  men’s 
superior  in  logic  and  all  broad  thought,  yet  essen¬ 
tially  feminine  in  heart  and  in  all  power  of  faithful 
loving:  a  lai^e,  well  rounded,  Onerous  nature, 
she  filled  worthily  for  many  years,  a  unique  and 
noble  position  in  the  church  and  town,  while  no 
stranger  can  express  what  she  was  in  her  own 
home,  from  which  one  by  one  all  her  family,  save 
one  beloved  sister,  had  passed  on  before  her,  minis- 
terd  unto  all  their  days  by  her  strong  and  tender 
hands. 

The  passing  onward  of  such  a  woman  in  the 
plentitude  of  her  strength,  must  leave  a  place  that 
cannot  again  be  entirely  filled,  and  yet  the  “  One,” 
who  gave  the  water  of  eternal  life  from  which  she 
drank,  lives  still;  and  following  in  her  footsteps, 
other  live^  whom  she  has  helped  to  lead  to  Him, 
may  do  His  will,  and,  in  their  turn,  win  the  strange 
power  to  bless  and  lift  up  her  life  held  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  to  its  mortal  end. 

That  her  life  has  been  what  it  has,  that  her  long 
weeks  of  slow  and  heroic  dying  were  so  like  herself, 
so  impersonal,  so  full  of  care  for  others,  so  brave, 
so  sunny  and  so  Christly,  will  make  it  all  the  easier 
for  other  Christian  women  to  take  up  the  work  she 
has  laid  down,  and  follow  faithfully  the  shining 
footprints  forward.  There  can  come  only  inspira¬ 
tion,  only  thanksgiving,  with  a  broadened  power 
to  serve  others,  and  enlarged  faith,  from  the  blessed 
memory  of  such  a  woman,  faithful  in  life  and  in 
death  as  child,  sister,  friend  and  disciple,  of  whom, 
as  we  say  for  the  rest  of  our  mortal  years.  Farewell, 
we  also  say  with  grateful  hearts.  Thank  God  she 
was,  and  is  and  is  to  be  in  Christ,  our  friend  for¬ 
evermore.  J.  G.  C.  R. 

,  A  FAITHFDI.  STEWARD. 

The  death  of  Titus  Berry  in  his  89th  year  at  Dover, 
N.  J.,  calls  for,  at  least,  a  brief  notice  of  his  life. 
Born  near  Dover  in  1807,  he  took  up  his  home  there 
in  1831,  and  there  lived  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
When  he  went  to  Dover  it  was  but  a  small  hamlet 
of  a  dosen  houses,  a  rolling  mill,  a  store,  a  tavern, 
and  no  church.  A  few  years  afterwards,  however, 
a  Presbyterian  church  was  formed,  Mr.  Berry  being 
one  of  the  persons  interested  and  active  in  its  for¬ 
mation.  He  was  desired  as  elder  at  once,  but,  in 
his  modesty,  declined  an  election  until  in  1838  he 
was  chosen  to  the  office  which  he  was  to  fill  with 
signal  fidelity  for  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  prompt, 
energetic,  conscientious,  devout.  His  place  was 
never  vacant  in  church  or  prayer-meeting  or  Ses¬ 
sion,  unless  he  was  ill.  Retiring  from  business 
twenty  years  ago  he  had  leisure  time  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  denote  that  time  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
For  years  he  accompanied  his  pastor  in  calling  upon 
the  people.  He  was  the  member  of  Session  most 
frequently  sent  to  Presbytery,  which  honored  itself 
as  well  as  him  by  sending  him  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  which  met  at  Spring^field,  Ill.  As  a  Chris* 
tian  he  was  simple  hearted  as  a  child.  His  faith 
never  seemed  to  waver.  He  made  a  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  through  repeatedly,  and  it  was  all,  to 
him,  the  Word  of  God.  Christ’s  atoning  work  was, 
to  him,  a  reality.  “  My  sins  have  all  been  forgiven,” 
he  declared,  and  in  that  great  truth  he  rested  with 
calm  faith.  Yet  his  relimon  was  not  the  mere  husk 
of  a  lifeless  creed.  He  aid  not  think  the  old  was 
best  just  because  it  was  old.  He  was  ready  to  try 
the  new  and  accept  it  if  it  proved  worthy.  He  was 
remarkably  liberal  in  his  views  for  such  an  old  man. 
How  much  The  Evangelist  had  to  do  with  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  his  character  1  do  not  know.  But  he  was  a 
reader  and  subscriber  since  the  first  number  was 
published.  It  was  his  habit  to  read  it  Sunday  mom- 
mg,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  on  which  he 
died,  he  took  it,  as  usual,  in  his  hands,  put  on  his 
glasses,  looked  over  its  page^  thoum  he  could 
not  read  understandingly  a  line.  His  religion  was  a 
life.  “Have  principles  and  stick  to  them,’’  was  his 
motto;  and  hw  conauct  proved  his  own  adherence  to 
his  teict.  Living  so  many  decades  in  one  community 
he  gained  the  respect  of  all,  was  honored  even  by 
those  who  differea  widely  from  his  views,  and  died 
sincerely  mourned  by  church  and  city  as  well  as  by 
family  and  relatives. 


appearing  in  The  Evangelist.  Eleven  children  were 
the  fruit  of  this  union,  seven  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  whom  one  son  and  one  daughter  have  died. 
Of  the  nine  remaining  children,  two  are  ministers, 
Charles  T.,  and  Frank,  two  are  Presbyterian  elders, 
Henry  K.  and  William  M.,  one  is  a  minister’s  wife, 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Hopwood,  and  the  others  are  honored  in 
the  church  as  faithful  members  and  workers.  It 
may  be  said,  also,  that  two  nandsons  are  to-day  in 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  George  T.  and  Edward 
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P.,  sons  of  Charles  T.,  and  that  one  granddan^ter 
is  the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  the  Rev.  John 
&  Adams.  And  the  son  who  died,  Edward  P.,  was 
also  studying  for  the  ministry,  when  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  responded  to  tne  call  of  his  country, 
and  was  killed  at  Gettysbuwh. 

The  covenant  keeping  God  thus  honored  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  instructions  of  this  faithful  man,  with  his 
wife’s,  and  though  he  has  entered  interest,  his  works 
do  follow  him.  In  the  labors  of  all  these  children 
and  grandchildren  his  instructions  must  always 
be  a  factor,  his  memory  a  stimulus.  The  infiuences 
he  set  in  motion,  must,  through  them  and  their  de¬ 
scendants,  go  on  increasing  in  force  and  refush  till 
time  shall  ba  no  more.  W.  W.  HALLO  WAT,  jR. 

Dovxb,  N.  j. 


[Correspondence  of  The  Evening  Poet.1 
THE  ANDOTEB  INQUIBY. 

The  Facts  In  the  Case  of  Prof;  Bjder— The  Tote  ot 
the  Board  of  Visitors  after  Hearing  Him. 

Boston,  August  88. 

The  finding  of  the  Visitoraof  Andover  Semi¬ 
nary  in  fqvor  of  Prof.,  Ryder  has  already  been 
published,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Quint 
(who,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Leon  Walker 
of  Hartford,  chairman,  and  Judge  William  O. 
Bassett  of  Northampton,  constitutes  the  Board 
of  Visitors),  has  given  to-day  a  short  account 
of  the  whole  matter  which  will  enable  the 
reader  to  hold  the  essential  facts  in  mind 
easily.  About  two  years  ago  rumors  became 
current  that  the  teachings  of  Prof.  Ryder 
were  not  according  to  the  creed  of  the  semin¬ 
ary.  Then  the  trustees  (who  are  a  body  dis¬ 
tinct  from  and  subordinate  to  the  Visitors) 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number 
to  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  facts.  They  found 
that  Prof.  Ryder  was  sound  in  his  main  views, 
but  they  could  not  approve  all  his  opinions 
and  recommended  cautioning  him  in  regard  to 
his  teaching.  The  trustees  adopted  this  report 
and  gave  the  oantion. 

They  se||t  their  vote  to  the  Visitors  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  June,  hoping  that  the  Vis¬ 
itors  would  concur  in  their  position.  This,  of 
course,  led  the  Visitors  to  take  up  the  matter, 
and  on  June  11  they  asked  some  questions  of 
Prof.  Ryder  regarding  the  person  and  nature 
of  Christ,  for  this  was  the  point  of  difference. 
Prof.  Ryder  replied  a  month  after  in  an  elab¬ 
orate  paper.  To  this  the  Visitors  replied  after 
another  month,  bringing  the  matter  into  this 
August.  They  gave  their  understanding  of 
the  substantial  meaning  of  the  creed  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  positions  of  his  which  they  feared  were  in 
error.  Prof.  Ryder,  taking  bis  own  time  to 
think  it  over,  made  reply  to  the  Visitors  at 
Andover  yesterday.  It  was  not  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  but  the  professors  and  their  families  were 
admitted.  First,  the  President  of  the  Trustees 
read  a  paper  of  considerable  length  addressed 
to  the  Visitors,  telling  what  they  had  done 
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and  hoping  that  the  Visitors  would  concur 
with  them.  Thej  also  gave  their  dissent  from 
some  of  the  views  of  Prof.  Ryder.  So  far  as 
appears,  this  action  of  the  trustees  was  unani¬ 
mous.  Prof.  Ryder  then  read  his  statement. 
It  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  Visitors  felt, 
all  of  them,  that  it  brought  the  Professor 
within  the  line  of  the  creed,  particularly  since 
he  disclaimed  certain  positive  important  errors 
which  the  Visitors  felt  might  be  embodied  in 
his  first  statement  to  them.  The  vote  of  the 
Visitors,  after  hearing  the  Professor,  was  as 
follows,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  supposed 
“heresy”: 

“Turning  now  to  the  paper  presented  to-day 
by  Prof.  Ryder,  it  gives  the  Visitors  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  whether  it  be 
by  clearer  statements  of  the  view  of  Christ’s 
person  which  he  holds,  or  by  more  definite 
disclaimer  of  views  which  previous  language 
gave  reasonable  cause  for  apprehending  that 
he  held,  or  by  a  certain  modification  of  state¬ 
ment  in  view  of  attention  recently  given  to 
the  subject,  or  by  something  of  all  these 
causes  combined,  the  impression  left  by  Dr. 
Ryder’s  paper  is  decidedly  different  from  that 
left  by  the  paper  previously  presented  or  by 
those  more  informal  papers  presented  to  the 
trustees  and  which  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Visitors.  In  this  present  paper,  which  we 
rejoice  in  taking  to  M  the  mature  utterance 
of  his  personal  belief,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  feel  that  the  Professor  stands  within  the 
declaration  of  the  creed  upon  the  vital  subject 
referred  to. 

“The  board  of  trustees,  by  its  committee, 
to-day  has  informed  us  that  the  board  had 
’not  been  satisfied  with  some  of  the  views  ex 
pressed  by  Professor  Ryder,’  but,  ‘inasmuch 
as  he  avowed  his  belief  of  what  seemed  to 
them  the  substance  of  the  scriptural  and 
creedal  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ,’  had  decided  against  ‘fur¬ 
ther  action  at  prebent’  by  that  board,  but  had, 
however,  expressed  to  him  ‘cautionary  words’ 
which  they  believed  would  be  ‘sufiioient  to 
lead  a  man  as  sensitive,  docile,  and  conscien¬ 
tious  as  Prof.  Ryder  to  special  carefulness  and 
to  an  avoidance  in  his  teachings  of  all  seem¬ 
ing  conflict  with  the  creed,  or  departure  from 
that  great  system  of  evangelic  doctrine  gener¬ 
ally  held  by  the  churches.’  The  trustees 
added,  'It  was  hoped  that  the  Visitors  would 
concur  with  us.  .  .  adding,  if  they  should 
see  fit,  their  own  cautionary  words.’  With 
this  action  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  with 
their  cautionary  words,  we  concur.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  in  the  case  have  been  sim¬ 
ply  sn  inquiry,  and  in  no  sense  a  prosecution. 
It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  take  any  ac¬ 
tion  further  than  to  announce  the  conclusion 
which  we  have  above  stated. 

“The  Visitors  are  heartily  rejoiced  at  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  which  has  thus  termi¬ 
nated.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
this  beloved  brother  and  eminent  teacher  ex¬ 
presses  himself  so  unequivocally  upon  the  car¬ 
dinal  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  basis  not  only 
of  this  seminary,  but  of  the  whol#  Christian 
system,  the  real  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  to  be  bop^  that  his  emphatic 
declaration  of  acceptance  of  this  great  doc 
trine  will  remove  any  distrust  from  which  he 
most  have  suffered,  and  enable  him  to  go  on 
in  his  work  with  increasing  power.  And  we 
earnestly  implore  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  may  rest  upon  this  venerable  institution 
so  rich  in  its  history,  so  competent  to  accom¬ 
plish  great  things  for  the  Master,  and  so  influ¬ 
ential  through  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
its  halls.  That  its  teachers  may  be  successful 
in  their  great  work,  and  its  several  boards  be 
wise  in  their  administration  and  oversight, 
should  be  the  subject  of  devout  supplication 
to  Almighty  God.” 


Locomotor  Ataxia 

Greatly  Benefited. 

Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  May  24.  1895. 

Dear  Sir In  reply  to  your  request,  would 
state  the  following:  For  six  years  I  have 
been  an  invalid,  unable  to  walk,  suffering 
with  what  my  physician  pronounced  “Lo¬ 
comotor  Ataxia,”  and  was  under  his  care 
the  entire  time,  never  able  to  ^o  many  days 
at  a  time  without  taking  medicine. 

About  seven  months  ago  a  friend  called 
my  attention  to  the  Electropoise,  which  he 
had  found  beneficial,  and  willing  to  try  any¬ 
thing  to  benefit  my  condition  secured  one. 
I  have  not  been  cured  but  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  its  use.  Have  never  taken  one 
mouthful  of  medicine,  and  to-day  am  able 
to  walk  about  without  the  use  of  a  cane, 
also  to  go  up  and  down  stairs.  I  would 
most  cheerfully  recommend  the  Electro- 
poise,  for  to  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  its 
use,  do  I  owe  my  present  health. 

Very  respectfully,  Carrie  A.  Rogers. 
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[From  The  Tribune.  August  24.1 

DB.  LAMPE’S  CALL  TO  OMAHA. 

Mo  Money  Behind  the  Chair  he  Is  Asked  to  FtIL  Br. 

▼an  Dyke  Believes,  However,  that  the  Friends 

of  Assembly  Control  will  Supply  the  Deficiency— 

A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Lampe’s  Scholarship. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jospeh  J.  Lampe,  pastor  of 
Christ  Presbyterian  Church,  No.  228  West 
Thirty-fifth  Street,  received  a  call  early  in  the 
summer  to  the  Chair  of  Old  Testament  The¬ 
ology  in  Omaha  Seminary.  Though  Dr. 
Lampe  is  especially  well  fitted  to  fill  •  such  a 
place,  both  because  of  bis  recognized  ability 
as  a  scholar  and  as  having  been  a  leading  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  direct  control  of  theological 
seminaries  by  the  General  Assembly,  for 
which  the  Omaha  Seminary  stands  firm,  there 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Lampe’s  im¬ 
mediate  departure  for  this  new  field  of  labor, 
in  the  lack  of  funds  necessary  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  chair  he  has  been  called  to  fill. 

A  Tribune  reporter  found  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  is  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Dr. 
Lampe,  at  his  home.  No.  14  East  Thirty-sev¬ 
enth  Street,  recently.  When  asked  what  he 
knew  about  Dr.  Lampe’s  recent  call,  he  said : 

“Yes,  I  have  heard  of  Dr.  Lampe’s  call  to 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Omaha  with  great 
pleasure.  None  of  his  friends  could  have 
been  more  gratified  at  the  news  of  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  new  field  of  labor  than  the  people 
of  the  Brick  Church,  who  have  been  support¬ 
ing  him  in  the  work  in  West  Thirty-fifth 
Street  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  There 
is  an  evident  fitness  and  timeliness  in  the 
call  which  make  it  seem  providential.  Dr. 
Lampe  has  performed  a  great  deal  of  arduous 
and  distasteful  labor  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  has  well  de¬ 
served  a  reward  and  a  rest.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  agitation  for  the  direct  control 
of  theological  seminaries  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  it  is  proper  that  he  should  have 
a  high  place  in  a  seminary  founded  expressly 
to  carry  out  that  principle. 

“He  was  recognized  oy  the  late  committee 
which  prosecuted  Dr.  Briggs  as  their  special 
Old  Testament  scholar,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
he  should  occupy  a  chair  of  Old  Testament 
Theology.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  be  has 
been  called  to  this  chair  at  Omaha,  and  hope 
that  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent  his  filling  it. 

“Obstacles  in  the  wayT  No,  there  are  none 
that  I  know  of.  at  least  none  at  this  end  of 
the  line.  Dr.  Lampe  tells  me  that  his  congre¬ 
gation  in  West  Thirty  ^tb  Street  will  not  in¬ 
terpose  any  objecUon  to  bis  going.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  money  under  the 
chair.  The  call  carries  with  it  an  invitation 
to  raise  the  salary. 

“Yes,  the  lack  of  money  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  serious  difficulW.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
an  insuperable  difficulty  in  this  case.  Dr. 
Lampe  has  certainly  earned  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  reward  at  the  bands  of  his  friends  and  as¬ 
sociates  than  the  empty  honor  of  a  call  which 
has  nothing  behind  it.  They  will  undoubt¬ 


edly  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
raise  the  money. 

“How  much?  Fifty  thousand  dollars  will 
endow  the  chair.  If  New  York  contributes 
$10,000  of  this  amount,  it  will  be  enough  to 
begin  with,  and  Dr.  Lampe  can  safely  go 
West,  trusting  to  the  Church  at  large  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  remainder.  The  enthusiasm  for 
Assembly  control  of  seminaries,  and  for  the 
theological  views  which  Dr.  Lampe  repre¬ 
sents,  has  been  of  late  so  wide  and  intense 
that  it  certainly  ought  to  bear  some  practical 
fruit.  It  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  those 
who  believe  that  this  is  the  way  to  save  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  prove  their  faith  by 
their  works. 

“Will  the  Brick  Church  do  anything?  Of 
course  it  will.  We  are  always  ready  to  bear 
our  fair  share  of  a  burden,  even  though  we 
have  not  been  responsible  for  creating  it. 
We  have  not  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  recent  ecclesiastical  agitation.  We  do  not 
like  heresy  trials,  nor  do  we  regard  Assembly 
control  as  the  only  orthodox  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  theological  seminary.  Our  motto 
is,  ‘Live and  let  live.’  We  are  ‘liberal’ enough 
to  be  cordially  willing  to  help  Omaha  in  se¬ 
curing  the  services  of  Dr.  Lampe.  We  can 
promise  to  give  at  least  one  fifth,  and  possibly 
a  quarter  of  the  sum  immediately  required, 
and  to  do  it  cheerfully  and  gratefully.  The 
balance  ought  to  be  raised  without  any 
trouble  among  the  wealthy  churches  and  men 
who  have  expressed  such  warm  approval  of 
Dr.  Lampe’s  scholarship  and  policy  in  regard 
to  theological  seminaries.  1  am  sure  they  will 
not  neglect  this  chance  to  prove  that  they  are 
in  earnest. 

“Yes,  I  really  regard  this  matter  of  Dr. 
Lampe’s  call  and  the  result  of  it  as  the  first 
practical  test  of  the  sincerity  and  depth  of 
the  recent  agitation  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  If  a  man  so  eminently  fit  for  the 
position  should  be  kept  away  from  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  needs  him  so  much,  simply  by  lack 
of  money,  it  would  oast  more  discredit  upon 
the  conservative  cause  than  anything  that  the 
higher  critics  could  ever  do.  ” 

Dr.  Van  Dyke,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  left 
the  city  Tuesday  for  the  Canadian  forests. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  angler,  and  will  spend 
several  days  in  the  region  north  of  Quebec 
gunning  and  fishing.  'The  interview  with  the 
reporter  was  given  while  the  preacher  was 
busily  engaged  in  packing  up  his  rods  and 
lines  preparatory  to  his  departure. 
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CLARK'S  SECOND  ANNUAL 

Graise  to  tbe  Mediterranean. 


BT  the  pelsUhl  new  American  (Bed  Star)  Une  Steamer 
FRIESLAND  (T.IU  tons).  Speclalljr  chartwed  hjr  F.  O. 
dark  for  64-day  omlse.learinff  New  VorkJannarrW.lHW. 

Goat  of  Trip,  Flrat  Claaa,  only  saso  and  np. 

Organised  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  dark,  ez-Unlted  States 
Vlce-Consnl  at  Jemaalem.  a  thorough  Ungnlst,  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  In  Enrope  and  the  Orient,  and  been  In  tbe  tonrlst 
boslneae  all  his  life.  He  will  hare  a  competent  staS  of  condno- 
tors  on  board,  ard  all  transfers,  sightseeing,  inland  ezcnr- 
slons,  etc ,  are  Included.  First-class  thronghont.  NINE 
WEEKS.  To  Bwmnda,  Asores,  Olbraltar,  Malaga,  Oranada, 
Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids, 
Jaffa,  Jemaalem,  ten  days,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  etc,;  Caifa, 
Moont  Carmel,  Beyront  (for  Damaacos),  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
Ephesns,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome. 
VUlefranche,  Nice,  and  Monte  Carlo. 

Fall  Palestine  Party  sails  August  SSth,  per  steamer 
NEW  YOBK. 

Round  the  World  Party  starts  October  Sd. 


FBANK  C.  CEABK.  Tourist  Agent. 

Ill  Mroadway,  N.  Y., 

OBrlal  Tieket  Ageat  PeaBtylTSsla  sad  Erie  B.  B.,  Etc. 

1  Bue  Auber,  Paris.  2  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Oen'l  Agent  In  the  V.  S.  for  Great  Northern  R'y  of  England. 

RICHELIEU  AND  ONTARIO  NAVI6ATI0N  00. 

TAKB  A  HOLIDAY  AND  GO  THBOUOH 

AMERICA’S  FAIRYLAND. 

The  Thousand  Islands, 

The  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

And  the  River  Saguenay. 

You  can  see  more  and  get  greater  comfort  in  travelling 
on  our  palace  steamers  than  by  any  other  means. 

TOBONTO-HORTBEAL  LIRE.  Steamers  leave  Toronto 
until  Sept.  16.  dally,  except  Sunday,  for  Montreal,  and 
returning  leave  at  10  A.M. 

HORTBEALOVUEC  LIRE.  Steamets  leave  Montreal  at 
7  P.M.  and  Quebec  at  6  P.M..  daily.  Sunday  at  6  P.M. 

SAflUEHAi  LIRE.  Steamers  leave  Quebec  dally,  except 
Sunday,  at  7.il0  A.M.,  nntll  Aug.  24. 

For  information  and  tickets,  apply  to 
JOSEPH  F.  DOLAN,  D.P.A.,  2  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 
H.  FOSTER  CHAFFEE,  D.P.A., 

128  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
L.  H.  MY  RAND.  Quebec. 

HOTEL  AiSiSgri.’HI 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Penect 
colsiae  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  In  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rates. 


G.  A.  B.  NATIONAL  ENCAMPMENT,  LOUIS¬ 
VILLE,  KY. 

Reduced  Bates  via  B.  A  O. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Louisville  and  return  at  all  Ticket  Staiions  on  its  lines 
East  of  tbe  Ohio  River,  at  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  each 
way  for  tbe  ronod  trip,  for  all  trains  September  7th  to 
10th,  inclusive,  valid  for  retain  journey  until  October 
6tb,  iDclusive.  Tickets  will  also  be  placed  on  sale,  via 
B.  &  O.,  at  offices  of  all  connecting  lines.  Stop  overs 
will  be  allowed  on  the  return  trip. 

Veteraos  will  bear  in  mind  that  all  B.  &  O.  trains  mn 
via  Washington  and  Harper’s  Ferry. 


AVJl  Oktaieru  nu.  '"SlSrEmcAN 
BELL  FOUNDRY  CO.,  NoaTHViLLS.  Mion. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  t/ie  vrrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 
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The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 
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33  UnioM  Squat*,  New  York  Ctty. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally*.  Co.'s  Library  Atlas,  the  orijrinal  sub 
script'C"  orice  of  which  was  $7.50. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  friends  of  temperance  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  temperance  cause  is  advancing. 
Several  things  in  the  last  few  months  in  this 
State  have  given  encouragement.  It  waa 
rumored  throughout  our  city  some  months  ago 
that  a  change  would  be  made  in  the  School 
Board  that  would  bring  one  or  more  liquor 
dealers  into  it.  The  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
Association  protested  and  sent  a  committee, 
and  we  have  heard  no  more  of  this  action. 
The  desire  for  a  union  of  all  the  temperance 
forces  is  seen  in  the  appointment  of  commit¬ 
tees  by  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  confer 
together  as  to  a  plan  of  operation.  One  of  tbe 
counties  of  the  State  having  lost  its  local 
option  standing  through  neglect  and  adverse 
legislation,  regained  it  by  a  large  majority. 
The  right  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  sign  petitions  for  tbe  license  of  saloons 
being  denied,  tbe  court  gave  a  decision  that 
such  names  may  be  had  from  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  petitions. 

Then  beyond  the  State  we  have  noticed 
with  the  greatest  interest  tbe  progress  tem¬ 
perance  is  making  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Never  since  the  days  of  Father 
Matthew  has  there  been  such  a  stir  in  this 
Church  on  tbe  subject  of  temperance.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  their  Total  Abstinence  Society 
they  resolved  to  cooperate  with  non -Catholics, 
requested  Catholic  journals  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  liquor  advertisements,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  tbe  formation  of  total  abstinence 
societies  in  all  the  parishes.  We  regard  tbe 
movement  in  this  Church  as  very  important, 
for  it  is  said  that  its  members  run  two-tbirds 
of  tbe  saloons.  Satolli’s  endorsement  of  Bishop 
Watterson’s  position  a  year  ago  has  been  of 
great  benefit,  as  many  thought  it  would  be. 
McOIynn  and  others  declared  that  it  would 
encourage  tbeir  priests  to  speak  out  on  the 
subject,  and  load  their  people  to  abandon  the 
business  or  to  conduct  it  more  cautiously. 

Then  the  new  order  of  things  in  New  York 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  leads 
to  the  hope  by  every  well  wisher  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  that  tbe  right  may  prevail.  A  year  ago 
the  Superintendent  of  Police  reported  63,460 
violations  of  tbe  excise  laws  in  three  months, 
and  held  out  no  hope  of  diminishing  these 
violations.  The  work  of  enforcing  the  laws 
coming  into  other  hands,  a  contest  com¬ 
menced  which  is  still  going  on.  For  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  the  result  would  be  an  open 
saloon  several  hours  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  of 
late,  Mayor  and  Superintendent  of  Police 
agree  that  the  law  closing  the  saloons  on  the 
Sabbath  must  be  enforced.  The  people,  in  the 
meantime,  look  on  with  great  interest,  and 
ask  one  another,  Can  these  ofiicers  carry  out 
their  purpose?  While  some  are  in  doubt  and 
others  declare  that  such  laws  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced  in  a  large  city,  a  voice  from  Boston  is 
beard  saying:  “Similar  laws  have  been  en¬ 
forced  in  this  city  for  several  years.”  The 
contest  deepens,  and  as  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
passes  with  laws  well  enforced,  New  York  may 
cry  to  Boston:  “The  laws  can  be  enforced 
here.”  And  so  we  believe  in  reference  to 
; every  city  in  our  country.”  We  have  more 
faith  in  men  than  we  have  in  laws.  The  laws 
are  powerless  without  enforcement.  The 
officer  of  integrity  and  courage,  by  enforcing 
old  laws,  and  what  some  have  considered  weak 
laws,  may  bring  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  a 
city.  Every  Sabbath  of  cloMd  saloons  dimin¬ 
ishes  crime,  puts  many  a  dollar  into  tbe  purse 
of  the  poor  man,  and  puts  tbe  resolution  in 
tbe  heart  of  more  than  one  inebriate  to  live  a 
better  life.  The  contest  in  New  York  is  an 
object  lesson  to  every  city  in  the  country,  and 
we  hope  it  will  resnlt  in  the  permanen 
closing  of  tbe  saloon  on  the  Sabbath,  and  help 
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Abide  in  Christ.  Thoughts  on  tbe  Blei«ed  Life  of 
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THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
SSTABUSHBD  IN  PHILADBIJ>HIA,  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitnte,  sparMly  aettled 
places  out  on  ths  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  chnrches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  1804 ;  also  106  frontier 
chnrches  from  schools  prsvlonsly  sstabUsbed.  70  years  of 

trosperity  Will  yon  help  ns  and  share  In  tbe  blessing? 

Ivery  doUar  sooeptahle.  $26.00  starts  a  new  sohool,  fnmlshlng 
It  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  S800.00  sap- 
ports  a  missionary  ous  >  ear.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from 
mlsslonsry  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancroft,  DIs.  Secretary 
Constable  BnUdlng,  6th  Are.  *  E.  Mth  SL,  Mew  York  City. 


THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION. 

By  Gsorox  John  Romanbs.  Edited  by  Chas.  Gobs,  Canon 
of  Westminster.  Second  edition.  (jloCh,  gilt  top.  Price 
$1.26. 

■*  Will  rank  among  the  most  valoable  hooks  the  oentnry  has 
prodnesd.  It  woold  be  dUBcnlt  to  overestlinate  Its  valns  and 
toportance.”— Chicago  Tbibunb. 
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trol  many  of  them  think  ia  in  reality  the 
greatest  tyranny  and  is  fast  plunging  the  party 
into  a  state  of  political  imbecility.  Several 
newspapers  and  a  large  number  of  the  most 
influential  men  of  the  party  are  in  a  state  of 
revolt.  The  Republican  party  is  united,  and 
although  in  the  minority,  have  reason  to  think 
that  they  will  be  the  victors  in  the  next  elec- 
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on  the  good  time  when  on  week  days  there 
shall  not  be  many  of  them  open.  A  contest 
for  a  part  is  often  a  contest  for  the  whole. 
For  this  reason  we  look  on  with  anxiety  and 
pray  that  the  winning  may  be  on  the  right 
side.  The  whole  country  is  interested.  The 
victory  or  defeat  is'  not  for  New  York  alone. 
Disaster  from  any  cause  in  .  New  York  is  dis¬ 
couragement,  and  probably  disaster  in  every 
part  of  the  country  in  this  temperance  move¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason  every  good  citizen 
should  not  only  watch  these  movements  with 
interest,  but  pray  that  the  chief  agents  in 
them  may  have  the  guidance  of  Ood  in  every 
step  taken. 

The  condition  of  things  in  our  State  at 
present  is  quite  unusual.  The  Democratic 
party  have  had  control  for  many  years,  but 
many  of  them  are  now  ready  to  meet  with 
temporary  defeat  in  order  to  get  from  under 
the  rule  of  a  few  who  have  control.  This  con- 


excellent  ticket,  and  are  hoping  that  some 
beneflt  will  come  to  them  through  the  divisions 
in  the  Democratic  party. 

The  man  against  whose  rule  there  is  so 
much  opposition,  is  remarkable  in  his  man¬ 
agement  of  men.  He  has  shown  this  in  sev¬ 
eral  national  contests.  Then  a  large  number 
of  those  who  are  managed  by  him  are  as 
mouldable  in  his  hands  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter.  Then  there  are  hundreds  in  all 
the  counties  whose  votes  can  be  bought  for 
money  or  the  promise  of  office.  Put  this  man 
and  these  voters  together,  and  we  may  look 
for  the  old-time  Democratic  vote.  But  this 


tion.  The  Prohibitionists  have  nominated  an 


''Millions 
of  Money 

For  an  Inch 
of  Time,”  h  ^  jf 

wailed  poor  Queen  Bess.  y  c "  ^ 

Time  is  just  as  valuable  to-  *.  |  ^  j 

day — it  is  priceless.  How  I ‘VI 

many  Queens  of  American  homes  could  save  half  their  time 
by  using  in  their  daily,  monthly,  yearly  cleaning, 

GOLD  DUST 


WASHING 


POWDER. 


This  wonderful  preparation  not  only  saves  a  woman’s  money, 
but  it  saves  her  time  and  strength.  It’s  the  home  comfort 
that  makes  other  home  comforts  possible.  All  grocers  sell 
Gold  Dust  in  large  packages — ^price  25  cents.  Made  only  by 
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means  even  greater  tyranny  than  has  been 
shown  in  the  past.  Conscious  of  this,  a  large 
number  of  the  party  are  ready  to  assist  in  the 
election  of  the  Republican  candidates.  Some, 
too,  are  proposing  to  ignore  what  was  done  at 
the  convention,  and  are  ready  to  call  another 
convention  to  nominate  other  men. 

Whatever  may  be  done,  the  excitement  will 
continue  until  after  the  election.  The  public 
mind  is  so  disturbed  by  these  things,  that  we 
fear  its  effect  upon  religion.  We  always  have 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  about  election 
time,  but  it  now  reaches  almost  everybody.  , 

R.  H.  W. 

Highland  Park,  Baltimork. 

HE  LOOKED  AFTER  THE  TRUSTS. 

The  death  occurred  recently,  at  Rochester, 
Eng.,  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Whiston,  M.A., 
many  years  headmaster  of  the  Cathedral 
Grammar  School  in  that  city.  He  was  born 
in  1803,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Early  in  bis  headmastersbip  Mr. 
Whiston  discovered  a  serious  misappropriation 
of  trust  funds  left  by  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII. 
The  cathedral  estates  were  originally  charged 
with  the  provision  of  the  salaries  of  first  and 
second  masters  and  the  maintenance  of  twenty 
King’s  scholars,  at  £2  13s.  4d.  per  annum 
each,  and  four  university  students  at  £5  each 
yearly,  together  with  a  sum  of  £100  per  an¬ 
num  for  the  Dean,  and  £20  for  each  Canon. 
The  income  of  the  property  had  increased  con¬ 
siderably  as  time  went  on,  and  Mr.  Whiston 
found  that,  although  the  allowances  to  the 
King’s  scholars  and  university  students  bad 
remained  stationary,  those  of  the  Dean  and 
Canons  bad  advanced  to  £1,400  and  £700  re¬ 
spectively.  He  appealed  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  afterwards  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  to  redress  the  grievance,  but 
without  avail.  Thereupon  he  exposed  the 
affair  in  a  volume  entitled,  *  Cathedral  Trusts 
and  Their  Fulfilment.”  ’This  work  caused  a 
sensation,  and  speedily  ran  through  five  edi¬ 
tions.  The  antnor  showed  that  educational 
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Recommended  by  physicians 
as  the  best  for  use  in  cases 
of  convalescence,  or  where  a 
weak  or  nervous  condition  is 
indicated.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  many  ministers.  s  s 
"Best”  Tonic. 


trust  money  had  also  been  diverted  into  other 
channels  by  the  cathedral  authorities  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  Worcester.  The  agitation  set  on 
foot  brought  Mr.  Whiston  into  collision  with 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  who  dis¬ 
missed  him  from  his  post  “for  having  pub¬ 
lished  false,  scandalous,  and  libellous  state¬ 
ments.”  Litigation  followed  and  extended 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  Although  op¬ 
posed  by  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  Whiston  tri¬ 
umphed,  obtained  substantial  and  permanent 
advantages  for  the  King’s  scholars  and  uni¬ 
versity  students,  and  was  himself  reinstated 
in  bis  office.  Tfae  allowances  to  King’s  schol¬ 
ars  were  raised  to  £21  18s.  4d.,  and  those  of 
the  university  students  to  £40,  and  ultimately 
to  £00.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
made  grants  of  £70,000  for  building  and  other 
purposes,  about  a  tenth  of  the  sum  going  to 
Rochester.  Mr.  Whiston’s  services  were  rec¬ 
ognized  by  a  subscription  of  £2,000.  He  re¬ 
mained  headmaster  of  the  cathedral  school 
for  thirty-five  years,  finally  retiring  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  in  1877. 

Ridgb’S  Food  combines  the  two  requisites  of  high  nu¬ 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digeeUbiiftr  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  your  druggist  write  Woolkich  &  Co.,  MFs.. 
Palmer,  Ma^. 

AARON’S  MOUNTAIN. 

European  papers  report  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  given  orders  for  the  repairing 
of  the  mosque  which  is  built  on  Mount  Hor, 
over  what  is  supposed  to  be  Aaron’s  grave. 
This  mountain,  which  the  Arabs  call  Djabel 
Hamm  i Aaron’s  Mountain),  lies  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  an  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  caravans  of  pilgrims  going 
annually  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  have  to 
pass  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  they 
always  rest,  giving  their  members  time  to 
ascend  the  mountain  and  to  pray  in  the 
mosque,  built  of  stone,  over  the  supposed 
grave.  The  Bedouins  in  the  neighborhood  are 
also  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  the  mosque 
for  devotional  purposes  every  Friday,  which  is 
the  weekly  Sabbath  of  the  Mohammedans. 


Jews,  however,  very  rarely  visit  the  place, 
chiefly  because  for  miles  around  it  the  locality 
is  made  unsafe  by  the  Bedouins.  On  the  sup¬ 
posed  grave  there  is  a  sort  of  altar  made  of 
heavy  square  stones  and  covered  with  a  valua¬ 
ble  cover.  According  to  a  tradition  current 
amongst  the  Arabs,  this  altar  was  built  by  the 
Israelites  to  prevent  the  grave  being  dere- 
crated  by  wild  animals  or  heathen  tribes. 
The  natives  in  the  locality  and  round  about 
I  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  sick  to  the 
mosque  and  leaving  them  there  over  night,  in 
the  hope  that  Aaron  may  heal  them.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  mosque  there  is  a  large  ceme¬ 
tery,  it  being  a  popular  idea  amongst  the 
Arabs  to  be  buried  near  Aaron’s  grave,  so 
that  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  they  may 
rise  simultaneously  with  him. 

The  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  tell 
us  that  the  fats  contained  in  their  product 
are  just  as  wholesome  and  digestible  as  those 
contained  in  butter.  That  for  many  purposes 
it  is  far  superior  to  butter.  That  poor  people 
are  anxious  to  buy  it  instead  of  poor  butter. 
“But,”  says  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  “they 
have  so  far  failed  to  tell  us  why  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  color  it  in  imitation  of  butter,  and 
why  the  larger  part  of  it  is  sold  to  consumers 
as  the  genuine  product  of  the  chum.” 

HAY  FEVER. 

It  comes  from  Bishop  Bonacum  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  through  one  of  our  correspondents,  that 
a  hay  fever  sufferer  may  often  travel  a  Jong 
distance  without  a  sneeze,  if  he  bind  a  silk 
handkerchief,  two  thicknesses,  over  the  nose. 
'This  excludes  dust,  smoke  and  offensive  parti¬ 
cles,  and  enables  one  to  reach  his  destination 
without  the  usual  irritation  and  with  a  clear 
head. 

Are  You  Nervous? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Oroppnxr.  Holyoke.  Mass.,  says:  “lam  pre¬ 
scribing  it  in  nervous  diseases  with  the  best  resnlt.  It 
makes  a  deUcions  drink.” 
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when  you  take 
Pearline  to  it. 
So  does  the  dirt.  Every 
scrubbing  brush  seems  to 
have  wings.  You  get  through 
your  cleaning  in  half  the  time 
you  used  to,  and  without 
any  commotion  or  fuss. 

Pear  line  saves  rubbing. 
That  means  a  good  deal  be¬ 
sides  easy  work,  even  in 
house-cleaning.  Paint  and 
wood  work  and  oil-cloth,  etc., 
are  worn  out  by  rubbing. 

Pearline  cleans,  with  the 
least  labor,  and  without  the 
least  harm,  anything  that 
water  doesn’t  hurt. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


v.  <;•  S:-  *  '•  > 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

In  the  MonntftinB  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  4^  hours  from 
New  Yoik;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air.  Water, 
and  Scenery  uusurpatsed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  M.  M.  WALTEK,  Secretary. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
alltne  jear.  Elevator,  electric  b^ls,  steam  heat,  sun- 
parior,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Cioquet,  etc.  Massage,  elect  icitv,  all  baths  and  all 
health  appliances.  New  Tnrkisb,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  ^ths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


SALT  BATHS  and  U/ARQAW  Kl  V 
SANITARIUM.  H  AIlM  If  j  Wi  1 1 


PATENTS. 

li.  DEANE  *  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  Cases.  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  OfflceJ 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


T  LADIES  !  ! 

Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  bO 
send  this  '‘Ad”  and  15c.  In  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  H^h.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums, 
etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Send  for  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Veeey  St.,  New  York. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOB  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  TEACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OP  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Ofrcwlars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Safe  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


MA880THEBAPT  OB  THE  MUSCLE  BOLL¬ 
ING  CUBE. 

I  have  long  been  a  firm  believer  in  massage, 
not  the  mere  easy  rubbing  of  an  unskilled 
practitioner,  but  the  thorough  treatment 
which  reaches  below  the  surface  and  breaks 
up  the  contractions  of  the  nervous  tissues. 
The  only  drawback  has  been  the  tax  on  the 
vitality  of  the  performer.  If  the  performer  is 
a  personal  friend,  and  you  discover  the  fatigue 
that  follows,  whatever  the  attempt  to  conceal 
it,  your  conscience  more  and  more  strongly 
protests,  till,  at  last,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefit  you  are  gaining,  you  positively 
decline  to  receive  further  treatment. 

But  what,  then,  are  you  to  doT  You  need 
massage,  and  your  friend  is  ready  to  give  it, 
yet  your  nay  is  emphatio  and  final.  In  this 
dilemma  some  oUe  tells  you  of  the  muscle 
roller.  You  listen,  incredulous,  for  you  lack 
faith  in  a  machine.  But  such  testimony  is 
presented  that  you  hesitatingly  resolve  to 
make  a  trial.  Still  you  say  to  yourself: 
"There  can  be  no  vitality  in  a  machine,  ergo, 
none  can  come  from  it.  ”  So  you  go  on  with 
your  half-hearted  experiment.  But  gradually, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  your  fancies  give 
way  to  facts.  Day  after  day  a  process  of  phy¬ 
sical  regeneration  goes  on.  till  your  prejudices 
are  overcome  by  convictions.  And  these  con¬ 
victions  are  that  the  muscle  roller  is  a  great 
institution,  a  kind  of  rotating  sanatorium,  for 
which  you  are  sincerely  thankful. 

Having  thus  been  helped  myself,  I  would 
like  to  have  all  my  friends  in  this  age  of  ner¬ 
vous  difficulties  and  all  sorts  of  aches  and 
ails,  secure  similar  help.  Let  me,  therefore, 
say  that  this  musole  roller  can  be  obtained  at 
80  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  of 
Mr.  Albert  Turner  of  the  Health  Culture 
Company,  which  besides  sundry  mechanical 
contrivanes,  issues  an  excellent  Health  Journal. 

Moreover,  I  must  add  a  word  about  another 
wonderful  thing  which  this  company  provides 
for  the  betterment  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  for 
the  general  improvement  of  one’s  health. 
Deep  breathing  seems  to  be  the  great  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Delphic  oracles  the  present  day, 
and  this  recent  invention,  The  Wilbide  Ex¬ 
haler,  is  the  practical  fulfilment  of  this  utter¬ 
ance.  or  rather,  the  way  to  it,  as  many  a 
cured  consumptive  can  testify.  For  throat 
troubles  and  all  kinds  of  vocal  disabilities  it 
has  proved  with  clergymen  and  other  public 
speakers  far  easier  and  more  effective  than  the 
severe  methods  of  Demosthenes,  who.  accord 
ing  to  tradition,  declaimed  with  pebbles  in  bis 
mouth.  Verbum  sat  mpienti. 

Meta  Lander. 

LlNDSM  HOMX. 

BAIN-GAMBUNO. 

A  curious,  but  unsuccessful  attempt  has  just 
been  made  by  the  most  highly  educated  Brah¬ 
man  member  of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  to  induce  the  Government  to  stop  rain¬ 
gambling  by  Act.  The  Hindus  have  nothing 
to  do  with  horse-racing  or  betting  on  horses, 
but  they  are  fertile  in  expedients  to  gratify 
the  crave  for  gambling.  The  China  Bazaar 
of  Calcutta  is  frequently  rendered  impassable 
by  excited  crowds  speculating  on  the  fall  of 
rain.  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  the  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor,  declared  that  he  could  interfere  to  any 
purpose  only  by  legislation,  and  that  the  Leg¬ 
islature  could  not,  in  that  case,  stop  at  rain¬ 
gambling,  but  must  attempt  to  prevent 
betting  in  private  houses  and  on  horse- racing 
by  other  classes,  and,  in  fact,  on  all  events  of 
chance.  Legislation  would  only  drive  gam- 1 
bling  into  secrecy,  making  it  more  harmful 
than  when  practiced  openly.  The  rain-gam¬ 
bling  crowd  in  Calcutta  meets  under  the 
shadow  of  a  police  station.  At  the  same 
time.  I  believe,  the  Brahman  member  of  the 
^ngal  Legislative  Council  was  right  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  rain -gambling  has  teen  suppressed  in 
Bombay  and  in  all  the  native  States  of  India!] 
But  with  how  little  effect  in  stopping  betting 
in  other  forms  is' seen- daily  on  the  Bombay 
Cotton  Green,  and  in  every  big  bazaar  in  Cen¬ 
tral  India.  Litigation  in  the  courts  is  with 
many  of  the  richer  classes  the  most  favorite 
mode  of  gambling  on  a  big  scale. 


THB  DOCTOR’S  COLUMH. 

Ann*,  NeW'OrlMns.— For  oome  time  I  have  been  tron- . 
bled  witbdvtpepela  and  constipation.  Whatshall  I  take? 

Take  Gastrine,  a  teaspomifal,  three  times  a  day, 
after  meals;  Tvnoeaweek  taka,  two  teaspoonfnla 
of  Natbrolithic  Salts,  in  a  tnmbleiy  of  water,  a  halt 
hour  before  breakfast. 

Cbaa.  W.  W.,  St.  Louis.— Am  troubled  with  ecsema. 
Please  sdvise. 

Take  Thydroidine,  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland,* 
in  threedrop  doses,  twice  dally,  for  two  months. 

S  B.  M.,  Pittsburgh.— Am  alroost'brostrsted  with  ner- 
vousnrss.  Very  constipated.  Please  state  remedy. 

lake  Cerebrlne,  extract  of  the  brain,  in  five-drop 
doses,  three  times  daily,  on  the  tongue  for  two 
months.  A  dose  of  Nathroliihic  Salts,  twice  a 
week,  before  breakfast. 

H..  Yonkers,  N.  Y.— I  have  had  a  severe  Illness  that 
has  left  me  with  a  weak  heart.  Will  any  of  yonr  reme¬ 
dies  help  me? 

Take  Caidine,  extract  of  the  heart,  in  three-drtm 
doses,  on  the  tongue,  twice  daily. 

Geor^  New  York. — Send  full  name;  will  advise 
by  mail. 

W.  T.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Med.  Dept.,  CoL  Chem.  Co.,  Washington.  D,  C. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 

CERBBRINB,  Prom  the  Brain.  MBDULLINE,  Prom  tbs 
5phml  Cord.  Cardteo,  Proas  the  Hosrt.  TESTINB,- 
OVARINE,  THYROIDINB. 

Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  $1 

GASTRINE. 

A  new  and  valnable  remedy  for  Dvapepsla,  $1.21. 

PBBRICIDB  PILLS 

For  Malsriai,  AmCTioBS,  NziTBALOiA  and  Sick 
Hkadachi,  _  50  cents. 

NATHROUrtflC  SALT5 

Fnr  Habitual  Constipation,  Torpor  of  the  Bowels  and  In- 
ociion  of  the  Liver,  SO  cents. 

At  all  Draggists.  or  from 
COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Send  for  LHoraiure,  (182)  Wakhington.  D.  C. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBON 


ALSO  nr  SYRUP. 


PILLS 


Soeciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb- 
littee  of  the  World  lor  Hcrolnla,  (Tnmorti,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  (lonBamption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weaknees,  Poorness  of  the  BWd.  and  for 
Btimnlating  and  regulating  its  periodic  coarse. 

None  oenmne  nnlem  signed  ”  BLANCARD.” 

E.  FooonBA  Sc  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
ofOssfor  the  painlem  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

720  SIXTH  AYRNUK, 
Cor.  42«  St.  New  York  City. 


Heiskell’s  Ointment 

to  qnickly  and  permanently  onre  Eczeiaa. 
Nrald-IIead.  Barber’s  Itch  or  Tetter 
withoni  the  aid  of  internal  medicine. 

60c.  per  box  at  Dmggiata  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  A  CO., 
631  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


^  @  (g  ^  ^  (ycoi  Q'grc^  t  y 


DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 

Is  It  getting  thin— leaeenlng  In  volnmo?  If  so,  I  can  help 
yon.  If  totally  bald  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronage 
for  10  years,  u  Interested,  aend  self-a-idreHaed  atamped  enrel- 
ope  to  Hiss  Rachel  T.  Wyatt,  OentrevlUe  (Cape  Cod),  Haes. 


BOW  A  WOBIAN  PAID  HEB  DEBTS  1 
I  am  out  of  debt,  and  thanks  to  the  Dish  Washer  busi¬ 
ness  for  it.  In  the  past  five  '^ecks  1  have  made  over 
$500,  and  I  am  so  thankful  that  I  feel  like  telling  every¬ 
body.  so  that  they  can  be  benefited  by  my  experience. 
Anybody  can  sell  Dish  Washers,  beicaiise  everybody 
wants  one.  especially  when  it  can  he  got  so  cheap.  Yon 
cen  wash  and  dry  the  dishes  In  two  minute*.  1  believe 
that  in  two  years  from  now  every  family  will  have  one. 
Y on  can  get  fall  particulars  and  hn  ndreds  of  testimonials 
^  addressing  toe  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  115  S. 
Highland  Ave.,  Station  A,  Pittshnrg.  Pa.,  and  yon  cant 
help  but  make  money  In  this  business.  1  believe  that  I 
can  clear  over  $3,000  the  coming  year,  and  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  let  such  an  opportonity  {lass  without  improve- 
ment.  We  can’t  expect  to  sncceM  without  trying. 

B. 


XUM 
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> 


3 


for  the  little  ones, 
9>  always  relished, 
and  very  econom- 
^  ical,  is  a  bowl  of 
broth  made  of 


with  crackers  or  bread  broken  .nio  it.  ,Use  ^ 
teaspoonful  of  the  Extract  to  each  pint  of 
water.  Can  be  prepared  over  an  oil  stove  or 
gas  jet 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  ^  Send  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  to  '• 


Armour  &  Company, 


America’s 

Representative 

Bicycle. 

Light, 

Strong, 

Fast. 


The  Liberty  Cycle  Co. 


EVAMOEUST. 


August  89,  ISfNS. 


Absolutely 

Pure. 


XUM 


